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INFLUENCE. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 





AMONG gay children in the sun, 

So much is sown, so much takes root! 
One mate of mine hath Honor; one 

A wasted manhood, flower and fruit. 


From long ago, my heedless heart, 
Something of thee in each has striven: 
In Theodas tho thou claim a part, 
For Aimon shalt thou be forgiven ? 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 








BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 





[ sLEPT—and started broad awake with fear! 
My room was light as in the noonday clear, 
And lo! an angel with a look severe! 


In awful silence he did then unroll 
My past before me like an open scroll— 
The Day of Judgment overtook my soul! 


“Have I so deeply sinned ?”’ I faintly cried; 
“ Waste—waste is crime!” the accusing Voice replied ; 
“Look on the record, and thyself decide!’ 


Then self convicted, weeping and abased— 
‘Alas, my heedless youth !” I cried in haste, 
“When all life’s golden moments ran to waste !”’ 


“Not so!’’—grave voice that my rash thought con- 
demned— 


“ Youth’s folly oft is wisdom in the end— 
’T were ill to hoard what God has given to spend! 


“Look over again upon thy later days 
When trials came, thou shouldst have turned to praise, 
And sorrows, sent to teach thee heavenly ways! 


“Those priceless pains—those sacred, stricken years ! 
How thou hast squandered them too well appears— 
In useless protests and unworthy tears!’ 


The final words died on some far off shore, 
And all was dark, and I alone once more 
And broad awake—had I but dreamed before ? 


O warning dream! O timely, saving fear! 
Even loss is welcome now, and hardship deur, 
Angel of Judgment! till thou dost appear. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 
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MUTATION. 








BY JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 





Upon the shores of No-man’s-land, 
I met an angel, one whose wings 
Sted beams of light on either hand, 
As radiant as the sunrise brings. 
And happy souls, with eager tread, 
Passed up and down the sandy slope ; 
Oh, tell me your fair name!’ [ said; 
Sue turned and smiled, and answered : ‘‘ Hope.” 


Along the shores of No-man’s-land, 

The angel walked, with folded wings, 
And shadows fell on every hand, 

The burden that the night-wind brings. 
With head turned backward, sad and slow, 

She paced the sands, her eyelids wet, 
‘‘Hope mourns,’ I said; and soft and low, 


The angel sighed: ‘‘I am Regret.”’ 
New York Ciry. 


* COUNT ITO’S DILEMMA. 


BY GEORGE WM. KNOX, D.D. 





TO-DAY, so says the cable, Li Hung Chang leaves 
Peking to meet Count Ito and Count Mutsu, with them 
to decide the destinies of the far East. Never in the long 
history of China and Japan has there been an occasion of 
more far-reaching importance. Never did statesmen 
need more sagacity. 

Li Hung Chang and Ito are skilled diplomatists, of 
long experience, wide knowledge of the world and 
perfect understanding of their problem and.of each 
other. And of the two Count Ito has the harder part. 

Ile is keen, cool, strong to hold a position, and quick to 
know when to abandon it. In along life he has been 
victor in a thousand conflicts, and temporary defeat has 
but made him the stronger when opportunity could be 
won again. But never had he a harder task than now. 
China has to decide how much it will yield, and only 
that; and its envoy knows beyond all doubt the mind 
of the European Powers. Count Ito cannot decide so 
simply; he must reckon not only with China but with 
Russia and Great Britain, and most of ali with the 
aroused purpose of the people of Japan. 

Japan demands that the objects of the war be secured, 
demands none the less earnestly that the objects as stat d 
by the press are not defined quite consistently or clearly. 
Korea is to be independent, with Japan as guardian and 
preceptor ; an ample indemnity is to be paid, and Chinese 
ports are to be held as security ; so much is clear. If 
that is all, peace will be made readily no doubt. But the 
Japanese press vehemently declares that more must be 
secured, that territory must be ceded, an alliance formed, 
and far-reaching reforms and changes instituted, while 
now and then claimsstill greater are advanced. Already 
the two conditions named above seem rejected by unan- 
imous consent. If Count Ito agree to these an outburst 
threatens in Japan such as Japan has never seen. 

And in the interests of humanity we may ask, Should 
Japan make peace upon conditions so indecisive? Lord 
Wolseley writes thus of the last Eaglish war with China : 


“It would have been a fatal policy for us—traders—to 
strengthen it [the Tai Ping rebellion, then in progress] by 
any action that was calculated to weaken the Emperor’s 
authority. In fact, our commercial relations with China 
bound us up with the maintenance of the Imperial author- 
ity, because it alone would and could protect the native 
producers. This was so much the case that, next to the 
defeat of our invading army, the greatest misfortune 
which, commercially speaking, could overtake us would 
be a great victory. We wished to mend, not to end, the 
Imperial Government. 

‘“ These considerations were never absent from the minds 
of those who directed our war of 1860. But it is not often 
in the history of war that we find the agyrieved side im- 
pelled in its own interests to strike, so to say, witha gloved 
hand, lest the blow delivered should kill outright.” 

So England struck with its gloved hand, and its blow 
changed nothing. Asan empire China did not know it 
had been struck. Some of its officials played at military 
reform ; but after a generation ‘‘ the Chinese army at the 
beginning of this war was for all practical fighting pur- 
poses as useless a8 that which tried to bar our march to 
P king in 1860.” So, too, is the Government as incom- 
petent, the administration as corrupt, and the nation as 
icapable of progress toward a higher life. But Japan 
does not strike with a gloved hand. It has nointerest in 
maintaining the present condition of affairs. Oa the 
contrary, the nation has persuaded itsclf that stagnant, 
rotten, false China must be taught a lesson it will not 
forget—a lesson which will start it upon the path Japan 
has followed so successfully, For, eo the argument 
runs, China in its weakness is a menace to all the East, a 
standing invitation to the strong and greedy nations of 
the West. Oaly by a progressive and united East can 
safety be secured, 

Can China be reformed peacefully? What sureties 
can it'give? Must it be broken up, in spite of all the 
pains and deadly risks of such vivisection and dismem- 
berment? Shall Japan become guardian and teacher of 
the Middle Kingdom, that proud sovereign of the East 
for centuries? What course of reform will vindicate the 
war by putting China into a new position, about face 
t» her old postnre? Should Japan ercamp on the conti- 
nent, and will anything less than a slice of Chinese terri- 
tory repay the risks, toils and losses of the war? Will 
anything less do other than make a show of peace when 


there is no peace, China straightway relapsing into its old 
state of ignorant self-content? The Japanese ask these 
questions with an eagerness that is almost fierce. 

But whatever Count Ito’s purpose, can he solve his 
problem as he will? Already we hear of a perfect accord 
of Great Britain and Russia, with echoes from the Russian 
press that not a foot of Asiatic soil shall be given to 
Japap, and the Japanese people well know that the 
European Powers will not permit themselves to be 
ignored. But knowing this there is an increasing de- 
mand that, nevertheless, Japan decide wholly as she may 
choose. Count Ito is between two fires. 

Government and Diet have been in harmony for six 
months p%st, the first time since the Diet first met, 
They are in harmony that Japan may be one against the 
foreign foe; but itis only atruce. The great majority 
of the members of the Diet are the sworn enemies of 
Count Ito and his Ministry, and the members are true 
representatives of the people. The war abroad heals 
slightly the wound at home, and the fight will be on 
again when Count Ito thwarts the Diet’s will. The 
strife is as to fundamental principles, and must be fought 
out to the bitter end. 

The political situation, before the war, was strained 
almost to breaking. Government and people were 
irreconcilable. The war has postponed the final strug- 
gle; but now the voice of the opposition press is heard 
again, in spite of the rigid Government control. Cotint 
Ito is asked to remember that he has not the confidence 
of the people, and is told that the nation must decide 
the terms of peace as it has borne the burdens of war. 
With succeeding victories the popular claims rise, and at 
the mention of probable interference by the European 
Powers, there are cries of: defiance. Should Count Ito 
listen to threats from abroad, he must face an angry 
nation at home ; should he listen to the newspaper ad- 
vice at home, he may have to face an armed ultimatum 
from abroad. 

Is the West prepared to fight for the maintenance of 
the corrupt Imperial Government which has insulted 
and humiliated Western States for generations, which 
oppresses its own subject population, which standg as 
an impassable barrier to progress, which persecutes and 
murders by mobs instigated by officials both merchants 
and missionaries, and then protects the high-placed riot- 
ers? Is Europe to stand guardian over corrupt, false, 
hostile, oppressive Government in the far east of Asia as 
in the far west of Asia? 

In any case, Japan is not fighting for commercial ad- 
vantages, nor does it lack contidence in its own powers 
to do for China what it has accomplished at home, Its 
self-confidence is serene, undoubting, and, in its present 
mood, it may choose another and greater foreign war to 
peace on terms dictated by the Western Powers. 

NEw York City, 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


BY THE REV. H. R, HAWEIS, M.A. 








‘¢ CONVERSATION,” say Emerson, ‘‘ is an evanescent re- 
lation.” Do you see that Emily is tongue-tied? Ali the 
afternoon she has been sitting about in the house, pre- 
tending now to read *‘ Dodo,” now toJinish that crochet 
shawl for the Rev. Eliman Fairweather’s fancy bazaar. 
Her brow is not exactly clouded ; but Mamma asks her 
whether she has seen the fowls fed, and she murmurs 
“No,” without raising her head from her languid fin- 
gers. ‘‘Has she noticed that Polly sits and sulks, and 
won't eathisseed?” ‘*No.” ‘Is she going to play iawn 
tennis at the Bouncers’ that afternoon?” This remark 
has tobe repeated, and is answered by another mono- 
syllable; and then Mamma gives it up. What is the 
matter with Emily? 

Enter the Rev. Eliman Fairweather. He almost runs 
toward Bmily’s mamma, and hardly seems to see the 
daughter. ‘‘ My dear Mre, Makeweight, how glad Il am’ 
to find you at home! There is the greatest excitement 
in the village. Martha Priggins has actually been 
tossed by a cow—tossed, my dear lady! But fortunate- 
ly I was passing, and I opened my umbrella suddenly 
—quite suddenly, you know—and—and—ob, I beg your 
pardon, Miss Makeweight !—how do you do?—how do you 
do? No, she was not hurt at all, I assure you. The 
girl was only fourteen, and very active—the horns caught 
her clothes, but the cow was frightened by my umbrella, 
which I threw down ; and actually she lowered her head 
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and dropped the girl—dropped her—into my arms, my 
dear Mre. Makeweight! Most embarrassing, was it not? 
The girl fainted, and I had to carry her across the field 
—we met Farmer Sparks. Of course I explained ”— 

‘Oh, Mr. Fairweather! Really,” exclaimed Emily, 
‘‘you are quite a hero! I should have run away—I 
have such a dread of cows.” 

Emily rises, and lays the crochet aside. 

“You have just come in time to tell me how many 
more of these hideous red crochet things are wanted ”— 

‘*Hideous? Iassure you they are more appreciated 
than any other kind of wool-work—always have a good 
sale—all the old women and the maids-of-all-work, you 
know, wear them’’— 

‘*Oh, well, I can show youa pile—Beatrice has done 
six, and I have done the rest. Would you like tocome 
into the workroom?” Exit the curate and Miss Emily ; 
but Emily's now ringiag voice is heard in the hall, still 
expatiating in the most voluble manner upon the pros- 
pects of the fancy bazaar—the idle Misses Chitchat, who 
talk and give advice and do nothing—the stingy old 
dowager who has only sent two bits of old ribbon to be 
worked up into wicker baskets, and no subscription ! 

‘“*And then, fancy,” and so on, and so on. Truly, 
conversation is an evanescent relation. 

I was shown into a first-class compartment between 
Boulogne and Paris. Seeing that what was evidently a 
newly-married couple occupied the two other window 
seats, Linstinctively wrapped myself in philosophic ab- 
straction, and, allowing my chin to drop upon my chest, 
tried to look asleep, or otherwise unconscious. The 
silence was, however, seldom broken; once by a loud 
yawn, rebuked with only half good-humor by the young 
lady, again by the fall of the lady’s bonnet-box, which, 
as it rolled toward me, I stooped down and picked up. 

This broke the ice. I thought it best to be genial, as I 
might well feel somewhat de trop, so burst into a fairly 
natural laugh, and siid ; ‘* Allow me to put it up for you 
on the rack.” The husband was profuse in his thanks— 
young husbands never allow their wives to be under a 
soupcon of indebtedness to another man—and presently, 
after tiring a few remarks across the carriage, came and 
sat by the lady, and oddly enough, the evident ennui of 
both seemed broken up. ‘‘Did I object to smoke? 
Gracie didn’t mind.” ‘‘Oh, no; she liked it.” We 
opened all the windows, the sun came out, and Gracie’s 
tongue was not still all the way to Paris, Yes certainly, 
conversation is an evanescent relation. 

Jorkins isa great talker, but Jorkins hates Bubbleby, 
who is also a talker, and a wag to boot. Bubbleby hap- 
pened to come in justas Jorkins was finishing the excit- 
ing episode of Miss Giddywhite’s escape at the Belfast 
riot. ‘‘Cavalry, sir, ordered out. Regular row—met 
the whole mob chased by a squad—a howliag mob, 
flourishing their shillelahs and yelling like a thousand 
fiends. Well, she was under my escort—poor girl, how 
she trembled—I half carried her up the steps of a house 
—d hit out right and left, and hulf-a-dozen louts lay 
wallowing on the pavement. She sank fainting ”— 

‘Into your arms, my boy—lucky man !” cut in Bubble- 
by. ‘Did you propose ?” 

Jorkins’s tizz seemed to subside like the froth on gin- 
ger beer. 

aad wasn’t speaking to you,” he said, coloring up. 

** Don’t be sulky, old chappie; give us a hand.” 

But Jorkins never recovered himself. He tried that 
good story about the rotten cheese in the bandbox when 
Bubbleby seemed engaged with Miss Appleblossom ; but 
he somehow caught Bubbleby’s eye, with that offensive 
twinkle in it, all across the room, and the fizz again died 
down ; and soon after that Jorkins took up his hat and 
left in gloom and silence. 

Certainly, conversation is an evanescent relation, 

Human talk is of two kinds—conversation and mono- 
log. You may be excellent as a monologist, and very 
poor at convereation; you may be capital at conversa- 
tion and repartee, but quite incapable of a sustained 
effort. The difference between a talker and a conversa- 
tionalist is something analogous to the distinction be- 
tween a fine-set oration and a brisk debate. Some of 
the finest orators have been but poor debaters. What 
would become of sonie most eloquent sermons were the 
preacher obliged to conduct a debate over his own rhet- 
ric, atthe end? I shudder to think, 

Few clergymen, but most barristers, are good at de- 
bate. 

But whether you monolog or converse, one thing is in- 
dispensable—a sympathetic, receptive, harmonious, or 
excited and emotional atmosphere, 

The most valuable remarks are a little impertinent 
when they are not wanted. He who has not the ear of 
his audience may dispen-e his wit and wisdom in vain. 

He who would be list2ned to best must choose or create 
the psy chological moment. The charm of all social in- 
tercourse is i.s spontaneity ; but the besetting snare of 
chartered talkers and the old-fashioned anecdotists is the 
tendency to lead up to their stories, and pave the way 
for their opportunities. 

I can tell five minutes before it comes off where Jowles 
means to let cff that anecdote about the foreigner, 
which ends, as we ail know, with, *** Mio friendo,’ said 
I,for 1 had learned a litile Italian, ‘come-o-to yo-o 
along-o with me o to the porto ;’ and I took him by the 
scruff of theneck and kicked him down s:airs,” 
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If you have not heard the story before it is rather funny; 
but tosee it looming in the distance—Jowles monosyl- 
labic and distrait, hiseye wandering when you talk, only 
waiting to cut in and get the attention of the company 
off you, who happened to be quite entertainirg about 
Chicago and Stead’s book—bah! it is nauseating ! 
Can’t the fellow carry his stale trash elsewhere, and let 
you have an innings? 

This leads me to observe that the gift of listening well 
is almost as rare as the gift of good talking. 

I listen to Smithers’s story about the cockroaches in 
the cabin, because I want him to pay respectful atten- 
tion to my tale of the snake in the wardrobe, and may 
reasopably hope that my (apparent) attention to his 
yarn will be the measure of his attention to mine. I re- 
gret to say that this is not always the case ; for there are 
people who, if they can only discharge themselves of 
their own trumpery wares, will, in the most cynical 
manner, decline even to affect an interest in the most 
valuable information you may have to offer. But this 
only proves that altho you have displayed politeness 
without sympathy, they are incapable of either. 

Of course we all know that there is a great deal of 
polite so-called hypocrisy in society—that Miss Fitz- 
gibbon, who receives you at the door at ber ** At home” 
is not really excited with the little speech about the 
azaleas in the hall, which you made up as you ascended 
the staircase. Sheis looking over the banisters to see 
whether Major McShaughter is there ; and while she 
simpers to you, her real ear is open toa stray remark 
just inside the door about the same Major, let drop by 
that odious flirt—the little grass widow from Hydera- 
bad, you know. 

Well, if things were always what they seemed—or 
rather, if people seemed always what they were, and 
said always what they felt—it would be a ead, mad 
world, hardly possible to live in. 

In the judgment of charity, while wishing the world 
better, until that time arrives, let us make allow- 
ances for those who “‘ affect a virtue if they have it not,” 
—tis a kind of back-handed tribute tothe worth of 
virtue, anyhow ; and if our words and looks are at times 

fairer than our souls, ’tis a sort of faint aspiration in its 
way, at least something to live up to. 

Talleyrand says: ‘If you want to be thought agreea- 
ble in society, you must often be willing to listen to 
things you know very welland have often heard before.” 
Nothing marks the ill-bred man more than this—the 
habit of cutting in, fiaishing up peoples sentences for 
them, talking through them, or talking them down. 
These are all low-bred forms of self-assertion to which 
the natural man is prone, but which must be educated 
out of the person who wishes to be agreeable and sought 
after. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE ESSENCE OF BUDDHISM. 


BY PROF, T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, PH.D., LL.D., 
OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





(The following is an abstract from the lectures delivered by 
Prof. Rhys Davids in his late course at Columbia College.] 

AMONG the ancient remains in India, one of the most 
famous is the Cave of Ajanta, where the Buddhists have 
hollowed out of the solid rock aseries of lecture halls and 
dwelling places, ornamented with elaborate carvings 
and paintings. Among these very ancient frescoes is 
one representing the Buddhist Wheel of Life, which 
Gautama is said to have thought out on the day of his 
Enlightenment, This enigmatic and difficult formula is 
not intelligible without a previous explanation of the 
principles which underlie it. The first of these is the 
doctrine that there is nothing—either divine or human, 
either animal, vegetable or mineral, which is permanent. 
There is no Being, there is onlya Becoming. The state 
of an individual, that is, of a thing or person, distinct 
from its surroundings, bounded off from them, is un- 
stable, temporary, sure to pass away. No sooner is 
separateness, individuality, begun, than dissolution, dis- 
integration, also begins. This doctrine is held also in 
the West with regard to all inorganic substances, and 
also with regard to living organisms; but in the West 
there is a belief in spirits inside of our bodies, and in 
other spirits, good and evil, outside of ourselves ; and to 
these spirits people in the West attribute an individuality 
without change, a being without becoming, a begin- 
ning without an end. The Buddhists had inherited a 
similar belief, but they discarded it as being inconsistent 
with the great doctrine of impermanence. 

The next principle is the principle of sorrow. Sorrow, 
in Buddhism, is said to be always due to the effort which 
an individual has to make to keep up its separateness. 
Wherever an individual has once become separate from 
the rest of existence, then immediately disease, decay 
and death begin to act upon it. Wherever there is indi- 
viduality, there must be, of course, limitation ; wherever 
there is limitation, there must be ignorance; wherever 
there is ignorance, there inust be error; wherever there 
is error, there must sorrow come. 

It will be seen that individuality is not denied. The 
quarrel of the Buddhi-t teachers is against certain delu- 
sions that men have about individuality. They think 
that it is impossible that an individual should be separate 
and, at_the same time, free from impermanence and 
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free from sorrow. They also think that each individual 
is not only separate from the things that surround it 
during its life, but also from other thiags and persons in 
the past and in the future. They forget that an individ. 
ual is really closely connected with both. A man thinks 
he began to be a few years—twenty, forty, sixty years— 
ago. There is, of course, some truth in that; but in a 
much larger, deeper, truer sense he has been in the 
causes of which he is the result for countless ages in the 
past ; and these same causer, of which he is the tempo- 
rary effect, will continue through countless ages yet to 
come. Buddhism sees an identity between man as he ig 
and these causes ; but the identity is not an identity of 
soul which has existed in the past, and continues to exist 
inhim. The identity is that of cause and effect—what 
the Buddhists call Karma—and there does not exist any 
such thiog as a permanent, personal ego appearing in 
the different individuals who form the links of the chain 
of Karma. To have become free from these delusions 
about individuality is to enter upon the Path which leads 
to Arahatship. The Path is divided into Eight stages— 
right views, right aims, right epecch, right conduct, 
right effort, right means of livelihood, right mindfulness 
and right rapture. In his progress along the Path there 


_ are ten fetters to be broken ; and to live the Life accord. 


ing to the stages set out in the Path and to have broken 
all of these fetters constitutes the Buddhist’s Ideal of 
Life. 

The Wheel of Life, with its twelve divisions, according 
to the ancient fresco on the cave of Ajanta, is to be ex- 
plained in the light of the interpretation given by 
modern Tibetan and Japanese drawings. The whole 
picture was an attempt at expressing that which happers 
in every human life, and has great similarities with the 
notion found in early Greek poems and irscriptiors, and 
in the speculations of the earliest Greek philosophers, 
While there is a plausible connection between these 
Greek speculations and the Indian, it is still uncertain 
that the Greeks borrowed from the Indians, and it is 
mcst interesting to see how, in both their schools of 
monism and dualism, they traveled along lines very 
similar to the monism and dualism of India, 

The Buddhist ideal of Arahbatship is illustrated by pas- 
sages both of prose and poetry, in which the Buddhist 
books describe that state of mind. There are many epi- 
thets of Arahatship, all of them figurative in character ; 
and one of these is the word Nirvana, which is unfortu- 
nately used in English writings on Buddhism as the 
exclusive name of the Buddhist Ideal. It is really only 
one of many epithets, and it means, literally, going out 
—the going out of alamp. It is applied ethically to the 
going out in the heart of man of the three fires of lus’, 
ill-will and stupidity ; and has reference only toa state of 
mind to be reached and enjoyed in this life. 

There are thirty-seven constituent ethical divisions of 
this state of mind called Arahatship. It was really a 
system of self-culture and self-control, based upon a con. 
stant and intellectual activity. The principal point in it 
was the getting rid of delusions, chiefly about individual- 
ity, and the cultivation of high and great desires. It was 
accompanied with a feeling of inexpressible joy and 
peace, which reminds us of ‘* the Peace that passeth all 
understanding,” and with a sense of emancipation of 
heart which was very remarkable. It is not necessary 
to defend the accuracy, or completeness, or adequacy of 
the solution, put forward by Gautama, of the problem of 
practical ethics. What is of supreme importance is that 
in Western discussions of ethical queations, this most 
interesting system should receive its due consideration ; 
and the. friends of higher education in America should 
recognize the importance of finding a place in their col- 
leges for the proper treatment of this most interesting 
and suggestive subject. 

Buddhism started out with a complete philosophica 
and psychological theory, worked out by men of great 
intellectual power and considerable culture. It after- 
ward spread through the great continent of Asia, and 
even beyord, among many peoples with inherited beliefs 
of their own, and very often on a much lower stage of 
civilization. In the course of centuries it became s0 
modified by the national characteristics, and the inher- 
ited beliefs of its converts that it developed into strange- 
ly inconsistent, and even antagonistic beliefs and prac- 
tices ; but each of these breathes more or less of the 
spirit of the system out of which it had grown; and 
most interesting is it to trace the reasons which have 
produced out of one beginning such different results. 

As Buddhism spread in India different schools arose, 
more especially the eighteen schools which flourished at 
the time of the Council of Pataa, in the third century 
B.C. The data given in Pali books are in agreement with 
the data derived from the travels of the Chinese pilgrims. 
The principal lines of development have been, first: 
as regards the Buddha himself. The disciples had 
gradually come more and more to attribute a super 
natural character to the person of the Buddha, and 

recollecting that the Buddha must, in some pre 
vious karma, have existed long before he was 
born, they attached increasing importance t0 that 
being who, in the past had carried on the karma 
which ended in the perfect life of Gautama, In each sup- 
posed previous life of the Buddha, the person who carried 
on this karma was called the Bodisat, and the later 
Buddhists gradually gave up the Ideal of Arabatebip, 
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and put in its place the Ideal of Bodisatship. In this 
way they really changed the whole conception of Bud- 
dhism, and the various Bodisats came to be worshiped as 
a class of saints ; and even Hindu gods and t1e popular 
heroes of Indian folklore became identified with these 
Bodisats. In this way the origiual ethical teaching be- 
cameswallowed up in these latersuperstitions, especially 
in Tibet, China and Japan. 

Among modern developments is ‘‘ Esoteric Buddbism,” 
which is neither esoteric, nor Buddhist, but in fact incul- 
cates a system of belief diametrically opposed to the 
original views of the founder of that religion. The 
descriptions of Buddhism as given at the recent Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago, differed not a little from 
the opinions laid down in the sacred books. 

The more complete study of Buddhism, which is sure 
to prevail in the West eventualiy, cannot fail to have a 
considerable influence in enlarging the views of those 
who study it. 





TEMPTATIONS TO DRINKING. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





NINE-TENTHS of all the articles written or speeches 
made on the temperance question deal mainly with the 
saloons and the drink traffic. That traffic is fed and sus- 
tained by the drinking usages, and a very large amount 
of intemperance begins outside of the dramshop, The 
habit of using intoxicants is formed, for the most part, 
not in the accursed saloons, but at home or in social 
gatherings or in clubs or at the restaurants or elsewhere. 
The saddest fact of all is that this fatal habit is so often 
the direct result of temptations that are either carelessly 
or wantonly presented, The tempter does not intend to 
ruin his or her friend when the intoxicant is offered ; 

“ But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 

For example, the hospitable master and mistress of a 
house invite an evening company, and spread their table 
with a lavish provision of meats and drinks. On that 
table the lady of the house, at the dictate of a sinful 
fashion, places several choice brands of wine, and on a 
sideboard stands a bowl of inviting punch. In that 
company is a young man whois tempted to take his first 
glass, which, unhappily, does not prove to be his last 
glass. Among the guests is also a husband, who has 
promised the wife of his early love that he will never 
again yield to his awful appetite and turn their home 
intoa hell. That punch bowl is too much for him; he 
drinks, and goes reeling home with his shame stricken 
wife to awake next morning in the agonies of remorse. 
According to the good old Jewish law, ‘‘if a tire breaks 
out, and catches in thorns, so that stacks of corn are 
consumed, he that kindled the fire shall surely make res- 
titution.” Who kindled the fire in that mansion where 
a false hospitality put the bottle to a neighbor's lips? 
The master and the mistress of the mansion; and a poor 
‘“‘restitution” can they make for a ruined home and 
broken hearts! This is no fancy sketch. Some time ago 
a prominent Christian gentleman in this city gave an 
elegant entertainment and provided no intoxicants. At 
the close of the evening a lady came to him, and with 
tears of gratitude thanked him for one of the happiest 
evenings of her life. She said: ‘‘ This is one of the few 
houses to which I dare to bring my husband; here he is 
safe from temptation.” 1n some other houses that poor 
wife had found that very respectable people could be 
very dangerous incendiaries. 

It is time that all people who claim to havea Christian 
co science face 1 that declaration of God’s Book that ‘it 
is good neither to drink wine or anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth.” This means that no one has a moral 
right to do anything the influence of which may work 
mischief to his neighbor. I have a legal right to attend 

a theater and witness a salacious play ; but I have no 
moral right to go, not merely because I may soil my own 
soul, but because I am giving my money and the sane. 
tion of my presence to what is a slaughterhouse of all 
purity. On the same principle—not merely of self-pres- 
ervation, but of its influence on other people—I have no 
right, as a Christian, to abet the drinking usages. If a 
glass of wine on my table will entrap some one into an 
evil habit, then am I thoughtlessly setting a trap for his 
life. Iam his tempter. I give the drink customs my 
sanction, and to him the direct inducement to partake 
of that glass, in which the serpent may be coiled, If 
the contents of my decanter make my ‘‘ brother stum- 
ble,” he stumbles over me. If he goes from my table 
and commits some folly or some outrage, I, too, am toa 
certain extent guilty ; for I have a partnership in every 
wrong he may commit, and every wound he may inflict 
on the hearts of his loved ones while under the spell of 
my ‘‘ Madeira,” or ‘‘ Bourbon,” I gave him the incen- 
tive to do what otherwise he might have left undone. 
Nor is it only in direcily offering an intoxicant, but in 
affording the example of drinking that I may be a 
tempter. None of us liveth unto himself alone; our in- 
fluence is as inseparable from us as is our shadow on a 
sunshiny day. ‘‘ Why don’t you take a glass of wine 
with me?’ said a distinguished clergyman at a public 
table to a gentleman who sat beside him. The quiet an- 
Swer was, ‘‘On account of my example.” The minister 
blushed, and concluded that he had better heed Paul's 
brecepi tha, a bishop ougat not to be given to wine, 
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In discussing the temptations to drinking we must 
not confine it to the venders of intoxicants in barrooms 
and saloons who deal out death by the dram. The cus- 
tom of ‘‘ treating” is fraught with enormous evils. It 
is said to be increasingly prevalent among business men 
who wish to win customers, or to compliment a customer 
after a bargain. All this is playing with fire. I once 
labored hard to reform an inebriate in my congregation. 
After several relapses he became perfectly sober, and 
gave good hope of permanent reform. His wife said to 
me: “If my husband falls again, it will kill me!” For 
months all went well, and the dark home became filled 
with sunshine. One day the reformed man met a busi- 
ness friend who invited him to go and lunch with him. 
Liquor was furnished, and the entertainer pressed the 
reformed inebriate to ‘‘ take a glas3 withhim.” The un- 
happy man swallowed one glass, and it unchained the 
demon in a moment! The old habit came back with re- 
doubled power, and the poor slave of the bottle never 
got upon his feet again. Who was the greater sinner in 
that wretched transaction ? 

Human lives turn on the pivot of single acts, which 
may uot at the time seem important. 

I have in my possession a most pathetic letter written 
by a gentleman of good education—in an almshouse. He 
wrote to me: ‘* All the misery of my wretched life was 
caused by the first ‘sherry cobbler’ that I ever drank ; 
it was at the solicitation of a Mr. K., at a hotel in 
Columbus, O. ; and I drank it under protest. I am the 
embodiment of the fatal fruits of that one drink.” On 
the summit of a hill in that same State of Ohio is a 
courthouse so singularly situated that the raindrops 
that fall on one side of the roof descend into Lake Erie ; 
those which trickle down on the other side pass into the 
Ohio, the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. A faint 
breath of wind determines the destiny of these raindrops 
for three thousand miles! Soa single act determines 
often a human destiny for this world and the next. The 
writer of that pathetic letter had such an experience. A 
young man who had partially reformed from habits of 
dissipation was offered a glass of wine by an affectionate 
but houghtless sister; in yielding he rekindled a thirst 
which swept him back into drunkenness, The hand 
that ought to have sustained him laid him low. 

Social drinking customs are on the increase in our 
country. The decanter is stealing back again on to the 
dinner tables of people from whom we should expect 
better things. Intoxicants are more frequently offered 
at weddings and in social gatherings. Club life is be- 
coming more popular, and there are very few clubs 
that are under restrictions of total abstinence. Betting 
and bottles are the two concomitants of the fvotbuall 
matches and rowing matches which attract thousands of 
our college students. To prohibit the sale of intoxicants 
is bootless business as long as the use of intoxicants is on 
the increase. We need a tremendous arousing of con- 
sciences all over this land to the growing havoc of the 
drink usages ; the saloon keepers are not the only sin- 
ners; the parents who offer temptations to their own 
children and to their guests may be as guilty as they 
before God. ‘* Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink, that putteth the bottle to him and maketh him 
drunken!” Let that thunder over the land! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE LITERATURE OF NEW JAPAN. 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 





THE war between Japan and China, which has done 
so much toward opening our eyes to some conception of 
the real standing of the former country, will, no doubt, 
serve indirectly also to foster and further its rising new 
literature. 

Until 1879 Japanese literature remained unaffected by 
Western influences, In poetry the short Wuka of thirty- 
one syllables ruled, as it had for centuries; in prose fic- 
tion the school of Bakin (1767-1848, a most voluminous 
author), and Ryutei Tanehiko dominated, mostly in 
spiritless imitations of these famous models, The change 
came with unexpected rapidity. A few foreign novels 
were translated, Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘* Ernest Maltravers” 
being the first to create a widespread interest. During 
the succeeding five years a swarm of translations 
saw the light, and at the same time the batteries of criti- 
cism were opened on the Bakin school, with its moral 
and didactic tendencies, by Tsuboughi’s ‘ Shdsetzu- 
Shinzui (‘Spirit of Novel-Literature”), in which the re- 
quirements of prose fiction were, for the first time, 
brought clearly to the Japanese public mind. Tsubouchi 
labored further, also, in original productions of his own— 
notably his novel, ‘‘ Shosei-katagi” (‘‘Student-Charac- 
ters”)—to eliminate the Bakin mannerism and indicate the 
path to be followed. It may be added, parenthetically, 
that the fact that a man of the social standing of Tsu- 
beuchi, a graduate of the Imperial University of Tokio, 
joined the ranks of writers of novels, did much to raise 
the status of that class, who had not found cause to 
complain of any superfluity of esteem shown them. 

While Tsubouchi was thus agitating for a change in 
matter and style, Yamada Taketaro (better known by 
his pseudonym Bimydeai) appeared as a reformer of 
language. As is known, the written Japanese language 
differs essentially from the spoken, To use the latter in 
writing was simply impossible for an author without 
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losing his standing. But, like the group of Greek writ- 
ers who are to-day striving to gain recognition for the 
popular language as a literary medium, so Yamada be- 
lieved the time t» be ripe for an innovation, and created 
a style known as the gembun-itchi-tai (an amalgamation 
of the written and the spoken language), among his best 
works being ‘‘ Natsukodachi” (a collection of short sto- 
ries), ‘‘Koché” (‘* Butterfly,” a historical novel), 
** Hanaguruma” and ** Kydshisammai.” For some years 
he enjoyed the full favor of the public, and was regarded 
as the greatest novelist of the time ; but about the begin- 
ning of the present decade he was thrust back into the 
second rank and supplanted by Ozaki. The cause 
Was not superior talent in the new favorite, but a freak 
of fortune. Ozaki writes in the so-called Genroku style 
(the Genroku period lasted from 1688 to 1703), the pecul- 
iarity of which is that the sentences are not finished, 
but are connected by jeux de mots, etc., keeping the 
reader in a continuous tho somewhat unnatural suspense. 
Adopting Saikaku as his model for style, Ozaki’s produc- 
tions (such as his ‘“‘ Kara-makura”) are strongly tinged 
with realism, at times even with a gross naturalism. 
A number of the writers who had arrayed themselves 
against the old school formeda society named Kenyisha, 
and for a while issued a periodical, Garakuta-Bunko. 
The growing difference between Yamada and Ozaki 
caused a rupture, Yamada withdrawing from the society 
and leaving Ozaki master of the field. 

Mention should be made, also, of the group of 
younger men who have been striving to infuse the spirit 
of German literature into that of their own country. 
Their most prominent representative is Dr. Mori Rin- 
taro (translator of Lessing’s *‘ Emilia Galotti’); they 
have formed an association, Shinseisha, and Shigarami- 
zoshi was for a while their organ. 

However, the old school, tho losing much of its 
prestige and popularity, was not entirely superseded. 
It still lives, for example, in the productions of Shim - 
bunya (feuilletonists) such as Aiba K6son and Miyasaki 
Sammai, who have not, however, been able to withdraw 
entirely from the influence of the new movement. 
Prominent among the followers of Bakin are Yoda 
Hyakusen and Otsuki Shiji. 

Japanese poetry is practically all lyrical, and lyric 
poetry (in which field reforms were begun at about the 
same time as in novel writing) may be divided into 
classical and popular poetry, or ancient and modern; for 
all the classic poetry is written in medieval Japanese, 
and is but a dead imitation of archaic forms. On the 
other hand, the ‘‘tanka” form of thirty-one syllables 
(poetical aphorism), which hampers the poet most irritat- 
ingly, has, unfortunately, been gaining ground rapidly. 
In classic poetry we have the Uta or Waka; in popular 
poetry the Haikwai uta, Senrin (seventeen syllables), 
Saibara and innumerable other varieties. In popular 
poetry, too, the shortest possible metric forms are em- 
ployed. K. A. Florenz (my especial indebtedness to 
whom I thankfully acknowledge) is of the opinion that 
Japanese poetry can be saved only by a twofold reform : 
the overthrow of the monopoly of the Tanka and the 
introduction of modern grammar and vocabulary in the 
place of the superannuated old Japanese language. As 
early as 1880 men like Toyama Masakazu and Yatabe 
Rydkichi saw the need of reform,and urged the study of 
Western literature, translating poems from the Eoglish, 
etc., as models, Some of these translations appeared 

in the periodical Toydgakugei-Zasshi, and, with others, 
were collected in a volume with the title ‘‘ Shintaishi sho” 
(Shintaishi—‘‘ poems in the new style”), in 1882, by 
Toyama, Yatabe and Inouye Tetsujir6. These efforts, in 
some of which use was made of the rhyme (to which the 
Japanese language does not appear to adupt itself partic- 
ularly well), made a deep impression. A veritable school 
of poets arose, who cultivated the Shintaishi in transla- 
tions and original productions. The year 1882 witnessed 
also the establishment, in the Ministry of Education, of 
the Ongaku-Torishirabejo, a bureau for revising foreign 
and native songs, and editing a collection of the same 
with accompanying melodies, The result was the **S/0- 
gaku-Shokashi.” (‘Collection of Songs for Elementary 
Schools”), representing, mainly, the new style of poetry, 
and which gained a wide sphere of influence by its intro- 
duction into the schools throughout the land, It took 
six years for the Shintaishi to attain its greatest popu- 
larity, but since 1888 the enthusiasm for this style has 
perceptibly diminished. The causes for this are to be 
sought in the fact that so little has been produced that is 
of lasting value, and in the reactionary movement against 
things foreign, dating from 1889, which, while in part justi- 
fied, naturally went to extremes. There was a return to 
arcbuic classical forms, and Chinese literature came again 
into favor. But literary movements have succeeded each 
other rapidly here in the last few decades, fortune favor- 
ing now the one, now the other. Toyama, Nakamura 

Akika and Yamada are noteworthy representatives of 

the Shintaishi echool, which has been vigorously criti- 

cised, especially by Ikebukuro Kijokaze, who objected, 
among other things, to the frequent use of Chinese 
words, and whose strictures are only to a very slight 
degree well founded. 

‘‘ Journalism has come with a rush” in this country, 
and newspapers are so numerous in proportion to readers 
that the largest circulation is very small, and the influ- 


ence of the press correspondingly limited. Official sta- 
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tistics for 1887 fix the number of copies of journals and 
pamphlets published in that year at 95,932,270. And 
Henry Norman, in 1892, placed the number of newspa- 
pers and periodicals issued in Japan at 550,* of which 
number Tokio had 17 political dailies (which together cir- 
culated 3,906,000 copies monthly), and 116 periodicals 
(with a combined circulation of 495,000). Not a little 
enterprise is shown in the collecting local news ; but, tho 
interviewing is rampant, it appears that the reporters 
are often untrustworthy, and if they are unable to find 
facts they invent fiction, for they write ‘‘on space,” and 
even then often make but $2.50 a week. The Japanese 
newspapers, as one authority has said, has ‘‘ not reached 
even the threshold of achievement.” It has no head- 
lines, it prints few advertisements, its illustrations are 
few and rough, and it islowin price. The Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun (Daily News), of Tokio, is the oldest newspaper 
in that city, and one of the leading ones in Japan. Its 
editor and part proprietor, N. Seki, a young man of 
modern tendencies, and an enthusiastic student of polit- 
cal science and «conomics, cut the paper loose from the 
official subsidy which had made it a Government organ. 
Another noteworthy paper, the independent Jiji Shimpo 
(Times), is the mouthpiece of the learned and accom- 
plished Fukuzawa, a most interesting and remarkable 
personage. This gentleman (who began to lead the 
youth of Japan into the paths of Western knowl- 
edge by translating into their language the best hand- 
books of political economy, philosophy, history, geog- 
raphy, etc.), is ever thoughtful and suggestive in 
presenting his opinions, which, however, are said to be 
not always practical. Prominent in the capital is the 
Hochi Shimbun (Post), while others of note are the 
Mainchi Shimbun (Every Day's News), the Choya Shim- 
bun (Official and Popular News), the Tokyo Dempo (Tele- 
graph), and the Koron Shimpo (Public Opinion.) The 
leading English daily is the Japan Mail, edited and 
owned by Captain F, Brinkley, R.A., who enjoys a 
thorough knowledge of things Japanese, and whose able 
editorials have made his paper an authority upon the 
affairs of the Japanese Empire, in the foreign relations 
of which country it plays an important part. 

Among the more important of the magazines are: 
Kokumin-no Tomo (Nation’s Friend), the most popu- 
lar, Toky6-Keizai-Zasshi (Economic Review), Tokyo- 
Gakugai-Zasshi (Science Review), Jetsu Gaku Zasshi 
(Philosophical Review), Rikugo Zasshi (The Universe, a 
Christian organ), etc. Both newspapers aod magazines 
are far too numerous, aud, to quote Walter Dening, are 
‘kept afloat only by the efforts of a host of shallow 
scribblers.” Concentration of talented writers in a first- 
class undertaking, instead of a scattering of forces, is 
greatly to be desired. 

Nor is there any dearth of new books. In fact, so large 
is the number of publications pouring from the press 
for the temptation to rush into print is strong, labor and 
paper being cheap, and the Jiterary standard not high), 
that Japanese scholars have themselves seen the necessity 
of checking the wild increase of books, and have formed 
a society which undertakes to pronounce judgment on 
new publications, Its organ, the Shuppan Geppyd 
(Monthly Critique), was begun in August, 1887: and tho 
its criticisms are, of course, not always trustworthy, yet 
they mark astep in the right direction, are the best of 
their kind, and form a valuable record of the literary 
tendencies, tastes and styles of the day. 

B, H. Chamberlain, the well-known English authority, 
has stated that ‘‘ the recent opening of the country was 
the deathblow to Japanese literature proper.” The 
greater part of the large literary output consists either 
of Europeanized productions or of translations of Euro- 
pean works. Western methods and plots are borrowed 
and adapted to the understanding of the Japanese. The 
Japanese Weekly Mail tells us that ten years ago Eng- 
lish nov: ls were in favor, while to-day Russian and Ger- 
man authors are especially admired, Stanley, Mrs, Bur- 
nett, Tennyson and Jerrold are mentioned among the 
successful ones, and it is likewise reported that a Japan- 
ese translation of Goethe’s ‘‘Sorrows of Werther” has 
excited extraordinary interest. 

This European influence, however, is made manifest 
to the *‘ outsider” not by these productions in the field 
of belles-lettres written in the native tongue, but in 
swarms of papers on medical and economic topics, usu- 
ally written in English or German, those languages being 
used in order that a more extended public may be 
reached. The European and American magazines cov- 
ering those to; ics contain frequens contributions by 
Japanese specialists, trained, many of then, in the uni- 
versities of this country and of Germany. Even our 
more general literary magazines occasionally have an 
article by a subject of the Mikado on come topic of Jap- 
acese interest. 

A very large per cent. of the writings of these Japan- 
ese fullowing in the wake of such able propagators of 
Western ideas as Fukvzawa, Nishi Shi, Kato Hiroyuki, 
Toyama Masakazu, and others (who have produced such 
far-reaching civilizing effects in a'l depart nents of men- 
tal activity), will naturally be ephemeral. ‘®ne faults 
with which this modern literature of Japan is charged 
are shallowness, narrowness, timorousness, illogicalness, 
unoriginality, all of which has been summarized in the 
sentence: ‘‘ What Japanese literature most lacks is 





* Later reports put the number at 900. 


genius.” And a certain brilliancy of style, we are told, 
often serves to conceal these shortcomings and lend a 
semblance of profundity to these productions. However, 
one cannot expect works of high literary merit to be 
produced in a period of transition such as Japan is 
undergoing. Not only is Japanese thought in a condi- 
tion of change, but the medium for expressing it—lan- 
guage—is itself in a transitional state. We have here the 
highly interesting spectacle of a nation adopting and 
assimilating foreign and novel ideas and recasting its 
language in order adequately to express them. From a 
literary standpoint, the result is not, as a whole, very 
satisfactory. But we must regard the productions of 
these writers who have been working under the revolu- 
tionizing pressure of an overwhelming influx of Western 
ideas, views and opinions, as educating factors preparing 
the thought and life of future generations. So they are 
doing their share toward realizing the intentions of the 
Emperor, expressed in an official address issued in 1872: 
‘“‘It is intended that henceforth education shall be so 
diffused that there may not be a village with an ignorant 
family, nor a family with an ignorant member.” 

Like Florenz, I would say : 

‘*From the preceding short essay, which touches but 
lightly on only asmall portion of the noteworthy produc- 
tions of the newer Japanese literature, the reader will have 
received the impression that among the Japanese people a 
lively interest for belles-lettres still rules, the most diverse 
principles are in antagonisin, new meteors arrive and dis- 
appear again. Atall events, the literary blood does not cir- 
culate sluggishly.” 

NEW YORK CITY. 


_ 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 











WHAT amazing prices were given at Edmund Yates’s 
sale for the least memorials of Dickens. It is certainly 
not only ‘‘ the lower classes,” as we are so often told, 
that take an interest in his works, since they have not 
the money to give £80 for a playbill, or £100 for a desk 
slope. There is probably no man in Eogland whose 
**fond memorials” would have fetched one-half the 
price. The results of this sale seem to me one of the 
healthiest symptoms of the popular taste for literature, 
and incidentally will, I hope, put an end to the foolish 
talk that has been so long going about concerning the 
fading popularity of the great novelist. 

What brought the largest prices were the articles of 
least value but of a personal nature, an evidence of a 
genuine admiration. Perhaps the most interesting lit- 
erary relic we possess is that lock of Milton's hair on 
which Leigh Hunt composed his fine sonnet : 

** Perhaps he pressed it once, or underneath 

Ran his fine fingers, when he leant, blankeyed, 
And saw in fancy Adam and his bride.” 
But across so great a distance of time it is impossible to 
identify such memorials with certainty, which, of cour-e, 
robs them of their value. One would rather have the 
walking stick of lame Walter Scott, which I myself have 
handled, and which we know to be authentic, than 
Shakespeare’s pen. In old times the authentici'y of a 
relic was not much regarded, or rather there was less 
skepticism about it. And there was also a great deal of 
personality. The hair and the bones and the nails of 
the saints were much esteemed by the faithful, and no 
notion of irreverence in regard to digging up their re- 
spected remains ever seems to have crossed their minds. 
Prince Radzivil, an opponent of the Reformation, re- 
ceived as a reward a box of relics from the Pope’s own 
hand; they performed great miracles, even tho it turned 
out that the young gentleman to whom they had been 
intrusted had lost them on the second day, and substi- 
tuted the bones of cats and dogs in their places. This 
caused the Prince tobecome a Reformer. After Luther’s 
time there was a great fall in the price of relics. The 
Elector Frederic, surnamed the Wise, had been a great 
collector of them; but after his death his executors re- 
fused repayment for them, and, when the monks de- 
manded it, offered to return them, and advised them to 
dispose of them in Italy, where there was a better market 
than in Germany. Iu Lord Herbert’s life of Henry VIIT 
we are told that the price of relics fell with the King’s or- 
thodoxy with a rapidity unknown even in Argentine 
Stock. A piece of St. Andrew’s finger, pledged by a 
monastery for $40, was left unredeemed, the mortgagee 
being left to foreclose if he pleased. There weresplendid 
collections to be bought for a song, among them ‘the 
nose of the Seraphim that appeared to St. Francis,” 
‘one of the nail®of a cherubim,” “ some rays of the star 
that appeared to the three kings in the East,” and “a 
phial of S*. Michael’s perspiration when fighting against 
the Devil.” 

The injunction to honor our father and mother that 
our days may be long in the land is thoroughly well ob- 
served in China, and appears even to go a generation fur- 
ther back. The general in charge of the troops bound to 
Tatungfoo has excused himself from accompanying 
them upon the ground of the indisposition of his mater- 
nal grandmother. A most convenient relation to have 
at acrisis of this kind. Tne only interest which the do- 
ings of the Chinese now awaken in Western realms is 
the development of their childish inanities; if their ob- 
ject were to make the national character as ridiculous as 
possible, they could hardly go a better way aboutit. At 
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the same time this casts no slight reflection upon our- 
selves, who have so long cherished a certain ill-merited 
respect for this pig-headed and puerile community, 

Some time ago I had occasion to remark upon the very 
indifferent specimens of wit given by the newspapers to 
illustrate the conversational powers of this and that 
eminent person recently deceased. They are often so 
poor as almost to cast an affront upon their memory, 
Poor Lord Randolph Churchill has not escaped this mig- 
taken kindness of his friends. Plenty of rudenesses are 
recorded of him, but, so far as I read, nothivg note- 
worthy in the way of wit. Here is an example of what 
is supposed to pass for it. A lady at whose honse he wag 
dining was talking of a subscription list opened to raise 
a fund for the benefit of the wives of distressed Irish 
landlords, ‘‘I am entirely in sympathy with them,” 
she said, earnestly ; “‘ but I haven’t given any money,” 
Lord Randolph stroked his mustache and gravely siid; 
‘*I see ; your sympathy doesn’t take that form.” I confi ss 
I don’t see the wit of that reply. The retort, if it can 
be called such, was so obvious that it might have 
occurred to anybody. It is a pity that such things are 
recorded of a man’s conversational powers, because it 
suggests that everythiug else that is written about him is 
equally exaggerated or unfounded. 

It has long been rumored that our Universal Provider 
sends out, as his prototype in Paris does, a quatorziéme 
as he is called, that is a gentleman Who at a moment’s 
notice will in faultless garb supply the place of a de- 
faulter at a dinner party, which but for him would be 
that fatal thirteen, one of which is sure to die before the 
year isout. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Anstey has im- 
mortalized this person in his story ‘‘The Man from 
Blakeley’s.” From the same emporium excellent part- 
ners, if desired in military or naval uniforms, are to be 
procured for balls ; and, indeed, there is nothing one can 
think of which is not to be got there upon the hice sys- 
tem. What one has not thought of, however, is a sup. 
ply of family cfficials for bridal ceremonies, and even 
these, | understand, are now supplied from this eaterpris- 
ing estab!ishinent. These comprehend either “ bride- 
groom’s best man” or persons whose duty is to give the 
bride away. At first sight it strikes one that, like the 
gentleman whose trade was to black glasses for eclipses, 
their services would not be, as a source cf permanent 
income, sufficiently in demand, but I am assured that the 
need of them is quick brisk. Somany folks marry now 
without the consent of their friends, or who have no 
friends, that additions of this kind to the bridal party are 
much sought after. Both officials are, of course, attired 
in wedding garmen‘s (made at the emporium) of the 
usual fashionable cut; the ‘‘ best man,” tho the yotinger 
and more distinguished looking, is the cheaper ; the other 
is more venerable but has to display emotion. He is 
giving into the hands of a stranger a maiden (or widow) 
he will probably never see again. The fact that he has 
never seen her before is the last notion you would gather 
from his behavior. For my part, as civilization and uni- 
versal providing increase, I do not see why a bride or 
bridegroom should not be procured at a moment’s notice 
in the same convenient manner. 

The question whether a libel can be contained in a 
prayer is shortly to come before the law cour's. Has 
a minister the right to speak to you personally from 
the pulpit about your little peccadilloes? If this was 
generally understood and acted upon, a great many 
more people would go to church in hopes to hear news 
of their neighbors. In one of Hood’s poems he applies 
the very term in question to this style of preaching, in 
alluding to a divine who “turns by application to a 
libel” what would otherwise have been a very proper 
denunciation of vice. It is, at all events, a cowardly 
sort of attack, since there is no right of reply. We 
are not to suppose, however, that a peis nal matter 
should never, under any circumstances, be alluded to 
in the pulpit. The Rev. Mr. Joseph, curate in the Isle 
of Man, has always had my sympathy in deviating 
from the usual practice of indulging in generalities. 
When the Duke of Ormond, whose family name was 
Butler, was going to take possession as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, he was driven by a storm on to the island, 
whcre Mr, Joseph entertained him as hospitably as bis 
means permitted. On his departure he promised to 
provide for him as soon as he became viceroy. The 
curate waited many months in vain, and at last went 
over to Dublin to remind his Grace of his promise. 
Despairing of gaining access to the Duke, he obtained 
permission to preach at the Cathedral. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with his court, were at the church, but none of 
them remembered their humble host till he pronounced 
his text, which, it must be acknowledged, was well 
chosen: ‘ Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, 
but forgot him.” The preacher was at once invited to 
the castle and a gcod living provided for him. Jn 1773 
the Rev. James Grainger inecribed a sermon to his parish- 
ioners, the dedication of which strikes one as distinctly 
libelous : ‘To the inhabitants of the parish of Shiplake, 
who neglect the service of the Church, and spend the 
Sabbath in the worst kind of idleness, this plain sermon, 
whic they never heard, and probably will never read, 1s 
inscrived by their sincere well wisher and faithful min- 
ister, James Grainger.” 

What scems to me quite as bad as “ saying things” of 
a personal kind in the pulpit is the writing them in ones 
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will, The law of libel does not appear to touch this 
matter; tho as wills are opened to be read by anybody, 
what is in them must surely come under the legal head 
of ‘** publication.” This, too, is a cowardly method of 
attack, since the assailant cannot be answered, and re- 
minds one of the author of a certain posthumous biogra- 
phy of which Dr. Johnson said ‘* he presented a pistol 
but had not himself the courage to pull the trigger.” 
LONVON, ENGLAND. 
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FEDERATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 
BY PROF, JOHN T, DUFFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 








No more important business will come before the next 
General Assembly than final action on ‘‘The Plan of 
Federation of the Reformed Churches,” reported to the 
last Assembly, and referred by the Assembly to the 
presbyteries ‘‘ for their information and advice.” The 
Plan proposes the formation of ‘‘an ecclesiastical as- 
sembly which shall be known by the name and style of 
“the Federal Couacil of the Reformed Churches in the 
United States of America holding the Presbyterian 
system.” 

With the highest respect for the brethren who origi- 
nated and those who advocate the Plan proposed, and in 
hearty sympathy with them, we trust, in the motive 
prompting the movement—“ The glory of God and the 
greater unity and advancement of the Church ”—we 
respectfully submit the following reasons for our con- 
viction that the adoption of the Plan by the General As- 
sembly would be unadvisable. 

1. Art. 4 is as follows: 

“The Federal Council shall consist of four ministers and 
four elders from each of the constituent denominations.” 

The number of communicants in the constituent de- 
nominations mentioned in the report, as given in the 
valuable statistical table in THE INDEPENDENT of Janu- 
ary 3d, is as follows: 





General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church.. 5,000 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church.,........... 9,588 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South..........se00.008 9,793 
Reformed Church, Dutch........... 94,615 
United Presbyterian Church 104,058 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church.......cscceceseceeeeeee 184,138 
Reformed Church, German.,.............+5 Salta vasemawatie 221,473 
Presbyterian Church in the United States...... Danteosivice 876,520 

MN a wisicne ee catyececsecescveccpevsncucoscbee 1,595,185 


From these statistics it appears that, according to the 
proposed Plan, one Church of 5,000 and two others of 
less than 10,000 would each be entitled to the same rep- 
resentation in the Council as the 876,000 members of the 
Presbyterian Church. One half the Council would rep- 
resent about 125,000 communicants, the other half over 
1,875,000. A majority of five eighths of the Council 
would represent about one-seventh of the whole number 
of communicants, Should an organic union of any two 
Churches at any time occur, their representation would 
be reduced one-half. If a schism should occur in any 
of the Churches, even the smallest, the representation of 
the same communicants would be doubled. As if to 
emphasize the incongruity of the representation in the 
Council, Art. 21 prescribes that ‘‘ the expenses,” includ- 
ing ‘‘ the expenses of the delegates to the Council,” shall 
be ‘provided by a pro-rata apportionment on the basis 
of the number of commuuicants in each denomination.” 
A Federation on the basis proposed, magnifying the im- 
portance, and that indiscriminately of the reasons for the 
present divisions of the Presbyterian Church, instead of 
promoting the unity of the Church, would tend to per- 
petuate existing dis-unity and would put a premium on 
further schism. 

The basis of representation proposed is defended on the 
ground of analogy to that of the United States Senate. 
To this we reply that in framing the Federal Constitu- 
tion, equal representation of States in the Senate would 
never have been seriously considered had not the Senate 
been supplemented by another house of Congress in 
which representation was based on population. It may 
be added that the recent course of Senators from certain 
numerically insignificant States, sacrificing the interests 
of the nation to promote a purely local interest, does 
not commend to the larger Churches of the country the 
United States Senate as a model for an ecclesiastical 
Federal Council. 

2. The Southern Presbyterian Church with 199,167, 
& number considerably larger than the aggregate of 
one-half the Churches of the proposed Federation, in 
1893, and again in 1894, positively declined ‘‘to enter 
into the Federal Union proposed.” The deliberate judg- 
ment of so large a body of American Presbyterians 
should, under any circumstances, receive respectful and 
weighty consideration, and especially under existing 

_ circumstances, Should the Northern Church enter the 
Federation it would indirectly settle adversely a question 
of ecclesiastical union of deep interest at the present 
time in both sections ; a question whose favorable set- 
tlement there is reason to believe would promote “ the 
glory of God and the unity of the Church” far more 
effectually than any federation such as is proposed, the 
organic union of the Northern and Southern Churches. 

; 3. Four of the eight Churches of the proposed Federa- 
tion not only use the Psalms exclusively in *‘ the service 
of song,” but make their exclusive use “a term of com- 
munion”; that is, one-half the Council and the Churches 
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they represent would not unite with the other half and 
the Churches they represent, in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Without the slightest reflection on the 
churches referred to for their exercise of their unques- 
tionable right of private judgment we respectfully ask, is 
a ‘‘ federation” of Churches so discordant on a subject 20 
important as divine worship, advisable? Unless it be as- 
sumed that the Presbyterian Church is not just as con- 
scientious in its views on hymnology and inter commun- 
ion as the Churches referred to, is federation practicable? 
The plan prescribes that ‘‘in the conduct of its meetings 
the Council shall respect the conscientious views of the 
federated denominations.” We presume this was in- 
tended to provide that in the devotional exercises of the 
Council the Psalms were to be used exclusively, the 
‘*doxology” was not t) be sung, and that there would be 
no sacramental communion service. But one of the two 
specified objects of the Federation is t)» promote ‘*co-op- 
eration in home and foreign missionary work,” and in 
such co-operation whose ‘‘ conscientious views” are to be 
respected? In these latter days when the Lord is bless- 
ing so abundantly the singing of the Gospel in the exten- 
sion of his kingdom, shall the Presbyterian Church in its 
evangelistic work refrain from singing Gospel hymns, in 
any locality in Christendom or heathendom, out of respect 
for the conscientious views of brethren who regard the 
use of such hymns in worship as an offense which should 
exclude the offender from the communion table? Or is 
it understood that the brethren who have been using the 
Psalms exclusively propose to unite with other evangeli- 
cal Churches in the use of Gospel hymns *‘ in the home 
and foreign missionary work’? If so, the Conference on 
Federation has accomplished a most desirable result even 
if the plan proposed should not be adopted, 

4, The plan provides: 

‘ All matters of discipline shall be left to the exclusive 
and final judgment of the ecelesiastical authorities of the 
denominations in which the same may arise ; 
also: 

“The acts, proceedings and records of the duly con- 
stituted authorities of each of the denominations shall be 
received in all the other denominations as of full credit 
and with proper respect.” 

Now is it advisable for the Presbyterian Church to 
give a solemn pledge that it would not admit to its mem- 
bership a minister or layman suspended from the com- 
munion of one of the federating Churches for voting, 
or for being voluntarily present at religious services in 
which the Psalms were not exclusively used in worship? 

5. One of the Caurches of the prop»sed federation is a 
secession from the Presbyterian Church, on the ground 
of the requirements for the ministry prescribed in the 
Form of Government and the doctrinal teaching of the 
Confession of Faith. The Church referred to has revised 
the Confession, and substituted what is virtually Armin- 
ianism for the Calvinistic system. Without any reflec - 
tion on the course of this Church, or any intimation that 
it should not in all appropriate ways be fraternally rec- 
ognized by the Presbyterian Church, we call attention 
to what is involved in the adoption of the proposed Plan 
of Federation, namely—if a few presbyterles, or even a 
few ministers with their churches, should withdraw from 
the Presbyterian Church for any reason—say, the ques- 
tion of ‘*‘ inerrancy ”—and should organize ‘“‘ The Pro- 
gressive Presbyterian Church,” or ‘‘ The American Pres- 
byterian Church,” the seceding organization would be 
entitlad to membership in the Federation, and to a rep- 
resentation in the Federal Council numerically equal to 
that of the Presbyterian Church. Would not a Federa- 
tion on such a basis be a standing invitation to schism ? 

6. As mentioned above, one of the specified objects of 
the proposed Federation is to promote ‘‘ the co-operation 
of the federated denominations in home and foreign mis- 
sionary work.” The most notable fact in connection 
with the progress of Christ’s Kingdom at the present 
day is the cordial co-operation of Christians of different 
denominations in evangelistic work. With this spirit 
abroad in the Churches, and existing agencies interested 
and active in promoting and directing co-operation, is a 
new organization for the object mentioned either neces- 
sary or advisable? If deemed advisable, why a ‘‘ federa- 
tion”? And since the object is one in which all evangel- 
ical denominations have ao equal interest, and it is not 
proposed to make inter-communioa or confessional or- 
thodoxy a condition of membership why should it be re- 
stricted to ‘‘ Churches holding the Presbyterian system?” 

And why restricted to ‘‘ missionary ” work? 

%. The second and only other specified object of the 
Federation is 

“To keep watch on current religious, moral and social 
movements, and take such action as may concentrate the 
influence of all the Churches in the maintenance of the 
truth that this is a Protestaat Christian nation, and all 
that is therein involved.”’ 

It is undoubtedly true that the large majority of the 
nation are nominally Protestant Christians. To what 
extent nominally, is indicated by the statement in the 
suggestive article by Dr. W. H. Roberts in Tae INDE- 
PENDENT of January 31st, that ‘‘the actual voting 
strength of Protestant Churches is not more than 3,500,- 
000, while fully 6,5 0,000 actual voters are not members 
of any church.” The latter aggregate does not include 
Roman Catholics or Jews, Asa large part of the nation 
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are neither Protestant nor Christian it is not clear what 
the precise ‘ truth” is which it is a special object of the 
Federation to maintain. The obscurity is increased by 
the additional indefinite clause, “and all that is therein 
involved.” 

As the language in question was, no doubt, deliberately 
chosen, we presume it was intentionally indefinite. It 
may be interpreted, and probably was intended, to inti- 
mate that a prominent object of the Federation would be 
to expose and oppose the iafluence of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a political power. Tne interference of thecler- 
gy of the Roman Catholic Church in political affairs is, 
undoubtedly, a serious and growing evil, and may jus- 
tify some form of organized vigilance and activity to 
counteract it. At the same time we have a very de- 
cided conviction that it would be a grave mistake to 
organize a Federation of Churches or an Ecclesiastical 
Council to do the work of an American Protective Asso- 
ciation. An ecclesiastical organization for this purpose 
would be objectionable for the same reason that the 
action of the Roman Catholic clergy referred to is objec- 
tionable. Further, it would be without any constitu- 
tional warrant. Chap, XXXI, Sec, 2 of the Confession 
of Faith is as follows: 

“It belongeth to synods and councils ministerially : (1) 
to determine controversies of faith and cases of conscience ; 
(2) to set down rules and directions for the better ordering 
of the public worship of God ; (3) to receive complaints in 
cases of maladministration, and anthoritatively to de- 
termine the same.” 

Now, under which of these functions of an eccleziastic- 
al council will it be claimed that it is legitimate consti- 
tutional business for a Presbyterian council to maintain 
that ‘* this is a Protestant Christian nation, and all that 
is therein involved”? 

Further still, it would be without any scriptural 
warrant. It is not easy todraw precisely the line which 
separates the proper work of the organic Church from 
work which devolves on church members as citizens ; 
that is, in their political, not their ecclesiastical rela- 
tions; work in performing which they may and should 
co-operate with all citizens like-minded, whether pro- 
fessors of religion or non-professors, believers or unbe- 
lievers. But there is such a line, and it ought not to be 
difficult to decide on which side of the line is the busi- 
nefs of ‘‘ maintaining that this is a Protestant Christian 
nation, and all that is therein involved.” The Church 
was instituted and commissioned by Christ to ‘* preach 
the Gospel,” and to ‘‘ teach whatsoever he commanded”; 
and it does not appear that either personally or by his 
inspired Apostles he ever gave any commandment on the 
subject mentioned. 

8. Art. 6 contains the following : 

“The Federal Council may advise and recommend in all 
matters pertaining to the general welfare of Christ’s 
kingdom.” 

Now why would the advice of a body constituted by 
representation so anomalous and possibly unrepresenta- 
tive, be specially entitled to consideration ? Would not 
any special importance attributed to it as the advice of 
‘*the Federal Council of the Reformed Churches of the 
United States” be largely factitious, and possibly ficti- 
tious? On some of the “current religious, moral and 
social movements ”—for example, the Prohibition Party 
movement—might not a majority of a council consti- 
tuted as proposed advise what would not express the 
judgment of the great body of American Presbyterians ? 

In this connection it should be remarked, that on an 
exciting issue, the representatives of each Church would 
represent only the views of the majority at the time of 
their appointment, An unrepresented minority of the 
Northern Church might be far greater numerically than 
the aggregate of more than half the Churches of the 
Federation. And this suggests a further remark—inci- 
dental yet entitled to serious consideration—the selection 
of four ministers out of 6,600, and four elders out of 25,- 
800, to represent the Presbyterian Church iu the Federal 
Council, would in all probability be the occasion, at each 
meeting of the Assembly of distracting and protracted 
excitement and unpleasant personal feeling more intense 
than that which occasionally occurs at the election of-a 
Moderator. 

9. Art. 7 is as follows : 

““'The Federal Council shall have the power of opening 
and maintaining a friendly correspondence with the high- 
est assemblies of other religious denominations for the 
purpose of promoting union and concert of action on gen- 
eral or common interests.” 

Now this is one of the powers of the General Assem- 
bly specified in the Constitution, and we respectfully ask, 
Has the Assembly any authority or right to relegate this, 
or any of its constitutional functions, to any other eccle- 
siastical assembly? Aside from the question of consti- 
tutionality, could not correspondence on matters per- 
tiining to ‘‘ union and concert of action on matters of 
common interest,” so far as the Presbyterian Church is 
concerned—for example, the union of the Northern and 
Southern Churches, or concert of actionin regard to edu- 
cational or religious work among the Negroes—be con- 
ducted far more satisfactorily directly by the General 
Assembly than indirectly by the proposed Federal 
Council ? 

10. Art. 8 is as follows : 

“ All differences which may arise among the federated 
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bodies, or any of them (that {8 as we understand it, all 
differences that may arise in any of the federated bodies), 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Council, shall be 
determined by such executive agencies as may be created 
by the Federal Council, with the right of appeal to the 
Federal Council for final ajudication.” 

A clause in Art. 6 provides that additional ‘ authority 
may be conferred on it by the federated bodies.” 

It is here proposed to confer judicial power on ‘‘an 
ecclesiastical assembly” unknown to our Constitution ; 
an assembly, moreover, not based on the fundamental 
principles of Presbyterian Church government—pro- 
portionate representation and confessional unity. The 
powers of the General Assembly are specified in Chapter 
XII, Sec. 7, of the Form of Government, and the specifi- 
cation does not contain the slightest basis for a claim that 
the Assembly has any constitutional authority to do 
what is here proposed. 

The only limitation of the sweeping language of the 
proposed grant of judicial power is in the words ‘ with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Federal Council.” It might 
therefore have been expected that so important a matter 
as the scope of the jurisdiction of the Council would have 
been distinctly defined in the Plan, and yet this is not 
even attempted. In case, then, ‘‘ differences arise among 
the federated bodies, or any of them,” and the issue 
should be raised in a particular case, whether the ‘: dif- 
ference” was ‘‘ within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Council,” how is the question to be decided? Presumably 
by the Federal Council. In the Walnut Street, Louis- 
ville, church case the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that in ecclesiastical matters the civil courts 
should accept as valid and final the claim of the highest 
judicatory of any Church to jurisdiction. As the pro- 
posed Federal Council would be a judicial tribunal before 
which the General Assembly might appear, or might be 
summoned to appear, as a party, would not the Federal 
Council be regarded as the higher judicatory? And in 
case the Council claimed jurisdiction, and the issue 
should be taken to the civil courts, would not the claim 
be accepted as valid and final? 

An ecclesiastical Council, constituted and empowered 
as proposed, would undoubtedly be a novelty in the his- 
tory of Presbyterianism, The question at issue, there- 
fore, is, Is the necessity for a special organization to 
promote the objects mentioned so urgent, and the ad- 
vantages of the plan proposed so evident, and the ob- 
jections to it so inconsiderable, and the power of the 
General Assembly so unqueationable, that the Assembly 
would be justified in making an unprecedented experi- 
ment in Presbyterianchurch government? 

It may be proper to add that disapproval of the Plan 
proposed should not be regarded as any reflection on the 
purpose or the wisdom of the brethren who formulated 
it. The difficulty is in the problem they attempted to 
solve. The Plan submitted is, probably, the least objec- 
tionable possibly attainable. It does not follow that it 
should therefore be adopted. The result is rather to be 
regarded as demonstrating that a ‘‘ Federation” of 
Churches, at least of ‘‘ Churches holding the Presbyterian 
system,” is impracticable. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THE new no-name silver party is interesting. It quite 
fills the void left by the passing of Congress. Itsprung 
with mushroom growth into existence, and in twenty-four 
hours had not only nominated its candidate for President 
of the United States, but was fully prepared to line up for 
the fray of 1896. Itis now in quest of a name, and, to be 
sure, there is much in a name, tho a rose by any other 
would smell as sweet. But the new party desires a name 
which shall be more than sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal—a name expressive of euphony, in power and leader- 
ship. In the meantime it accepts the temporary title of 
Bimetallist, or Bimetallic Party. Joseph C. Sibley, hon- 
ored by the new party as its choice for President of the 
United States, was elected to the Fifty-third Congress as a 
Democrat from the Twenty-sixth Republican District of 
Pennsylvania (tho a resident of the Twenty-seventh Dis- 
trict), by a combination of Democrats, Populists and Pro- 
hibitionists—a mixed support that would unsettle almost 
any man. He isa farmer, and a manufacturer of lubricat- 
ing oils. Between the two he has made a large fortune, 
tho, undoubtedly, owing more of his financial success to the 
oil business. Mr. Sibley isa man just turned forty-five; 
but his tall, slender figure and beardless face give him a 
much younger appearance, and he would readily pass for 
thirty-five. He is suave and courteous and smiling, 
and his speech in the House on the bond issue, in 
which he so bitterly attacked the President, caused 
general surprise, coming from a proverbially mild-man- 
nered man. With considerable ability, unquestioned force 
and dash, and possessed of large wealth, he is regarded by 
his followers as an ideal candidate and leader of the new 
party. It is unnecessary to add that Mr. Sibley is a radi- 
cal free silver man on the 16 tol ratio. But he has no use 
for the International Monetary Conference, which he says 
is merely a Trojan horse intended to deceive with glittering 
promises on the eve of a Presidential campaign. The can- 
didate of the new party is a good talker. He declares his 
highest ambition is to return to his farm (he was not re- 
elected) and bury himself in agriculture, but that from a 
sense of duty he has accepted the nomination for President 
of the United States, and will be the candidate to the end 
that the new party is in earnest and will make an aggres- 
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sive campaign; that league clubs will be formed in every 
hamlet and city, prominent speakers will preach the doc- 
trine of bimetallism from the stump, and he himself will 
remain in the field—unless, and here is the alternative 
frankly proposed—unless one of the other parties sball 
nominate an unqualified bimetallist for President on a 
bimetallic platform. Mr. Sibley is not particular whether 
it is the Republican or Democratic Party which comes to 
the rescue ; but whichever party embraces bimetallism as 
the sovereign issue, to that party will be cheerfully given, 
perhaps one might say donated, the new organization. 
When this is accomplished the purpose of the new party 
will have been achieved. Then Mr. Sibley throws out 
a little advice, which indicated a slight, but very 
perceptible leaning toward the Republican Party, 
notwithstanding he has trained with the Democratic 
House all winter. Perhaps, however, it is this fact which 
now causes something of reaction when he says: “If the 
Republicans have any hope of winning, they had better 
start out with Teller orCameron. No straddle bugs need 
apply. Whoever may be the man, he will have to meet the 
measure, There can be no fooling with a good platform in 
1896.”” Besides the compliment to Senator Teller and Sena- 
tor Cameron in the implied belief that either would lead 
the Republicans to victory, or at any rate would do tostart 
out with, Mr. Sibley is again impartial, declaring that both 
parties are full of influential men ready to march under his 
bimetallic banner, and before this advancing host, politi- 
ciaus and statesmen in Congress and the White House will 
be like “ mere straws in an ice gorge of the Susquehanna.’ 

On the other hand, the level headed silver men have no 
faith in the new party. One and all declare it has no ele- 
ment of strength sufficient for permanency, but is a sensa- 
tional movement, Senator Stewart is the only silver Sen- 
ator who indorses the new party, and he is erratic, not to 
say daft, on the silver question. He is bitterly opposed to 
the International Monetary Conference. But his argu- 
ment, so far as the ground that the United States is great 
enough to straighten out her own monetary affairs and set 
the standard for other nations, is not without force in its 
ring of genuine Americanism. Many who favor the Confer- 
ence admit the weight of Senator Stewart’s argument, but 
recognize existing conditions which make the Conference 
the only direct way possible at present to reach the desired 
end, if indeed by the outcome their hopes in that direction 
are realized. 

George 5. Boutwell, President Grant’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, said a few days ago: ‘ Before two years have 
passed, silver will control this country.’’ Mr. Boutwell, 
as well known, is far from being a free silver man. Out 
of politics, therefore, with no political ambitions involved, 
Mr. Boutwell has watched the situation as a disinterested 
student from the financier’s point of view. Both his spoken 
and written opinions, expressed above a year ago, forcibly 
predicted the present condition of affairs, even toa prophecy 
of the Treasury crisis, barely averted by the recent bond 
syndicate. ‘The ex-Secretary of the Treasury does not hold 
the tariff responsible, except indirectly, in a small way, 
but dates the beginning of financial stress back to the re- 
sumption of specie payment, followed by a fiuancial policy, 
gradually but inevitably leading up to the recent crisis 
now tidéd over by temporary relief, but leaving the condi- 
tion of the Treasury still cause for anxiety and doubt, and 
subject to another bond issue. 

The surprising development and resistless advance of 
silver in both Houses of Congress during the last month 
of the session, would seem to bear out Mr. Boutwell’s 
statement as regards the silver power in the near future. 
It was plain enough to all parties that the summary de- 
feat of the first currency measure, known as the Carlisle 
bill, gave a tremendous impetus to silver; and from that 
moment the strength of the white metal men throughout 
Congress became aggressively apparent. When the ap- 
pointments to the Conference were made, it was no sur- 
prise that five out of six were free coinage men, and the 
sixth a bimetallist. 

The selection of the House Members lacked much of the 
interest attached to the Senate appointments, for several 
reasons, Representative Hitt, of Illinois, the Republican, 
favors bimetallism providing it is obtained by international 
efforts. The two Democrats, Representative Crisp, of 
Georgia, and Representative Culberson, of Texas, tho 
called conservative free silver men, are Southern men, and 
the South is pronounced for free silver. They were all 
chosen in open House, and with no attempt to favor the 
selection of a gold man, tho there was the impression that 
Mr. Hitt represented that side. But it is now very well 
known that he will stand for bimetallism in the Conference. 
Mr. Hitt is sixty-one years old, and has served in the 
House fourteen years. His official life began as First Sec- 
retary of Legation at Paris, during which he was for seven 
years Chargé d’ Affaires, or Acting Minister. Afterward 
he was Assistant Secretary of Stute, and a year later en- 
tered Congress, where he has been a leading member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House and part 
of the time itschairman. Aside from the monetary quali- 
fications, Mr. Hitt’s knowledge of foreign affairs, experi- 
ence abroad and personal intercourse with diplomats make 
him an accomplished and valuable member of the Confer- 
ence. Representative Culkerson is sixty-five, and has 
served in the House twenty years. Under Democratic rule 
Mr. Culberson has been Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Representative Crisp has just turned fifty. He 
has been a member of the House twelve years, and Speaker 
for the past four years. Both Mr. Culberson and Mr. Crisp 
were in the Confederate Army. They are able, fair-minded 
men. 

In the Senate the appointments were made bebind closed 
doors, in what is termed legislative session, which is quite 
as secret as Executive session. It now turns out that this 
secret session was at the request of the gold advocates, 
who, whatever the motive, insisted upon such secrecy, re- 
fusing to commit themselves by “ talking in public.’”?” Un- 
doubtedly they knew before going in that the vote of the 
Senate would give the silver men all they asked. And it 
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did—practically without dissent, tho one or two gold Sena- 
tors went through the form of a feeble protest against the 
unconditional surrender to the silver men. The three 
Senate members of the Conference, Senator Teller, Repub- 
lican, from Colorado, Senator Jones, of Arkansas, and 
Senator Daniel, of Virginia, Democrats, are all free coinage 
men. Senator Daniel is the youngest, and is perhaps a 
trifle more conservative than the other two. He is fifty- 
three, and regarded as a fine orator, having distinguished 
himself in that line in the House, where he served two 
years before entering the Senate, eight years ago. 

Senator Daniel is also a ready writer. Senator Jones is 
fifty-six, and was eight years in the House before entering 
the Senate, where he has been for ten years. He has been 
pronounced in favor of free coinage, and duriog the past 
session kept steadily to the front with free coinage meas- 
ures, pressing them with a courage and persistence which 
gold men declared worthy of a better cause, and finally 
forcing the vote which placed the Senate on record. A}l 
this was in the face of the President’s messages, thereby 
absolutely refusing to support the financial policy of the 
Admivistration of his own party. Senator Teller is sixty- 
five, but looks ten years younger. With the exception of 
the four years’ break in President Arthur’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Interior, Senator Teller has been in the 
Senate nearly twenty years, beginning with the admission 
of Colorado into the Union. He is a man of marked 
ability, great earnestness and strength of character, and is 
easily the leader of the Congressional contingent of the 
Conference. The ColoradoSenator has made an absorbing 
study of the silver question, devoting almost his whole 
thought and time to it for fifteen years, until he declares 
himself that he has no thought or time for anything else, 
and is scarcely fit for anything else. Senator Teller is one 
of the calm, strong, broad men of the Senate, as a 
speaker always forceful, and often impressive. Thoa 
serious man, he is not without a sense of quiet 
humor, as the following will show. He was, of 
course, opposed to the Administration bond syndicate, 
and this feeling was so intense in the Senate that even the 
word bond in the Chaplain’s prayer had special signifi- 
cance. Chaplain Milburn expects to be re elected, and no 
doubt will be; but as an assurance of the future he had 
been looking to his fences by making a little canvass of the 
Senate. One day soon after his prayer was longer and 
more fervent than usual, and among other blessings asked 
for was that the country might be united in the “‘ bonds of 
peace.”” Senator Teller, who up to that moment had not 
seemed particularly interested in Chaplain Milburn’s 
prayer, at once responded in a low tone, as he turned to the 
Senator at his side: * That settles it. [ll not vote for any 
man who is in favor of bonds.’”’” Among measures passed 
by the late Congiess were the Acts authorizing the 
appointment of women on School Boards in the Dig rict 
of Columbia; throwing open a part of the grounds south 
of the White House for children’s public playgrounds ; 
and by general agreement relegating Congressional 
eulogies from delivery on the floor to the printed pages of 
the Record. They are three small things, apparently, 
carrying no big appropriations, but for good results are 
sure to grow into importance, and will be heard from later 
on. 

Strange to say, while women are serving on school 
boards in nearly half the States in the Union, Washington, 
whose public-school system is second to none, has taken 
no steps to place women in these positions, which they are 
so eminently qualified to fill. Now that the National Leg- 
islature has authorized such appointments, it appears 
there never was any law against them. Congressional ac- 
tion is one of cautious limit to two appointments, which 
indicates the experimental plan of beginning in a small 
way first. The appointments are to be made by the Com- 
missioners who constitute the Sub District, government, 
under Congress. There are an unusual number of women 
in Washington who possess the leisure, together with 
special fitness for these places, but so far, there has been 
no “rush for oflice,’? and few applications filed. Among 
prominent women in this connection is Mrs. Helen A. 
Cook, wife of John F, Cook, Superintendent of the Colored 
Schools for twenty years past. Mrs. Cook is best known, 
however, for herself, as she is President of the National 
League of Colored Women, represented by her at the Na- 
tional Council of Women, an organization which became 
a member of the Council during its recent Triennial ses- 
sions. Mrs. Miranda Tulloch, for many years Treasurer of 
the Garfield Hospital Association, is also named as one 
who would be an excellent appointment. Mrs, Tulloch 
and Mrs. Cook are representative women, property owners, 
public spirited, and widely known throughout the District. 
Congress specified no date for making the appointments, 
and the Commissioners are not inclined to any prompt 
ness, giving as a reason for delay press of other matters, 
which it seems will prevent the consideration of women on 
the School Board just at present. 

On the first of July seventeen acres of beautiful lawn, 
south of the White House, will be turned over to the chil- 
dren of Washington. This idea of a national playground 
originated with Senator Gorman, a statesman with a good 
deal of sentiment who,when a boy, played ball in the Presi- 
dent’s “ back yard.” The Maryland Senator, it may be said, 
entered public life as a page in the Senate; and probably 
there is not a page in the Senate at this time who does not 
expect to be a Senator some day. The national playground 
will be a free-for-all pleasure spot—without regard to race or 
color, previous or present condition, rich or poor, and in- 
cludes all ages under eighteen for girls and under twenty- 
one for boys. It will be subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as the Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Grounds may prescribe, and for the present, at least while 
the genial Col. John M. Wilson is Superintendent, the 
playground will be in good hands. Therefore, Washing- 
ton children may count on that free, but properly control- 
led out-of-door life, which cannot fail to make them health- 
ier, happier, and, as a result, better young people, both in 
thought and action, 
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THE ABBEY DECORATIONS, AND OTHER ART 


TOPICS. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





But yesterday Mr. FE. A. Abbey was an illustrator, a 
man of black and white, setting bis own poetical and re- 
fined fancies to the words of Shakespeare, Herrick and 
Goldsmith, and living among the English scenes which 
afford a background for their characters. 

To day he is a decorator, telling a noble story of purity 
and truth on the walls of the public library of Boston, 
an American executing an artistic task in a thorough, 
painstaking way for his countrymen. 

The art faculty often aw.its its full development from 
the hands of eminent opportunity; it was true in the 
great epoch of the Renaissance, and it is equally true 
to day. 

“Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 
Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 
Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him, 
Above and through his art.” 

Not that Mr. Abbey would court comparison for his 
work with the incomparable compositions of the great 
Urbinate. ‘‘The Quest of the Holy Grail,’ to speak from 
the first half of the projected series lately exhibited at the 
American Art Galleries, is not free from faults; but it is 
intensely interesting, as the work of a man of talent must 
be when he has throwao himself int» some congenial task, 
spicing neither labor nor exp3nse to bring it to perfection 
so far asin him lies. 

Mr. Abbey, like Mr. Sirgent, will receive, it is said, fif- 
teen thousand dollars for the series; but that sum will 
hardly cover the actual cost in time, journeyings, models, 
paint and canvas. In preparation he read every legend, 
visited with Mrs. Abbey the localities in England and on 
the Continent, collected costumes, armor and ideas, and on 
his return she turoed her house into a vast costumer’s 
shop while he ino his studio modeled and gilded the reliefs 
toaidin painting canopied bed and antique chair. 

The mere physical labor in dezling with canvases eight 
feet in hight—the largest thirty-three and twenty-seven 
feet long—is enormous. 

Mr. Abbey makes Sir Galahad his hero, imputing to him 
for the sake of unity deeds of other Arthurian knights, 
and for the sake of his color scheme, he is not *‘ white- 
armored,” but clothed in red. 

Before attempting any estimate of the va lue of the series 
as decoration, it is well to suggest the subjects, 

The first is the baby Galahad in a convent. Held aloft 
by a kneeliog nun, it lifts its arms to a vision she cannot 
see, an angel bearing the Holy Grail,a dove bearing a 
censer, 

The second shows Sir Galahad girt in red, ready for de- 
parture. As he kneels in the chapel Sir Launcelot and Sir 
Bors, in chain armor, fasten on his spurs, 

In the third composition Joseph of Arimathea, miracu- 
lously kept alive by the possession of the Holy Grail, 
shrouded and cowled in white, leads Sir Galahad to the 
seat next King Arthur’s canopied throne, among the tabled 
kuights—the ‘‘ seat perilous,” 


** Fashioned by Merlin e‘er he passed away.” 


An angel draws away red drapery revealing Galahad’s 
name inscribed. King Arthur is standing, his upright 
figure supported by cowering jester and curious page. All 
up and down the long room knights raise their cross-hilted 
swords or mutter jealous curses with closed fists. Above 
the rich hues of the draped knights of the ‘table round”? 
the upper part of the canvas is white with angels, archi- 
tecturally aligned, the wings of the nearer row making a 
suggestion of Gothic arches against the second line. 

The fourth represents all the bannered knights in chapel 
receiving the episcopal benediction before starting in or- 
ganized quest of the Holy Grail. 

The tragedy of Kiog Amfortus forms the subject of the 
fifth composition. This old “King of the Grail,” with all 
his courtiers and retainers,lies under aspell in conseqaence 
of his taking up arms for unlawful love centuries before. 
Death cannot liberate them until the arrival of the most 
blameless knight. Standing by the canopied bed of the 
wizened old King, Galahad sees a vision pass—the Bearer 
of the Grail, the Damsel of the Golden Dish, the two 
Knights with the seven-branched candlestick, a Knight 
holding aloft the Bleeding Spear. It is his place to ask the 
meaning of the vision; but his one worldly taint makes 
him presume upon his intelligence and think himself com- 
petent to guess. So he fails at the crucial moment, and 
despairing and hollow-eyed, he must leave the old mon- 
arch and his court, forever dying and never dead, to their 
dreadful doom. 

In considering this interesting group there is so much to 
admire that criticism seems invidious; and yet they are 
hot perfectly successful in the end for which they were de- 
signed—as wall decorations. They are thoroughly thought 
out and well drawn; there is the most perfect archeolog- 
ical accuracy ; there is much good painting and good color; 
the story is told as an illustrator should be able to tell it— 
with impressive power. But perhaps in all the composi- 
tions the figures are forced a little near the spectator ; 
none are simple enough, nor quiet and flat enough in 
treatment for good wall decoration; and there is a lack of 
atmospheric quality which M. Puvis de Chavannes has 
taught us is perfectly compatible with decorative treat- 
ment. 

To speak more in detail, the fourth is perhaps least 
interesting in color scheme, and the treatment of the 
church interior seen under the banners might have been 
more attractive. 

But the second number, tho perhaps the most pictorially 
treated of all, is wonderfully beautiful. It seems as if the 
large ringed chain armor, scintillating reflections from 
the candle held to light the kneeling knights as they tie on 
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Galahad's spurs, is painted better than ever armor was 
before, und the long iridescent scarfs floating hack from 
the helmets serve to unite them in line and color with the 
company of nuns. 

The white drapery of Joseph of Arimathea seems ex- 
ceediogly well painted against the white of the angels—in 
the third composition. 

Time will tell how these canvases will bear the test of 
position and lightingin their new quarters. They are not 
dingy, ana because they are bright and interesting they 
perform their first office, since decorative art arose to filla 
need of the people, and cannot live without its approval. 

Two oil paiutings and two score pastels show other sides 
of Mr. Abbey’s varied talent. The pastels are generally 
studies of a single figure in costume, as ‘“‘ An Irish Queen, 
Ninth Century,’”’ or illustrations, as ‘Olivia, From the 
Good-Natured Man ’’; and they show a bright and effective 
technic more or less developed. Of them all may be pre- 
ferred ‘‘An Old German Town,” where a girl’s white 
bonneted head and shoulders hold their own solidly against 
the intensely red tiles of distant roofs. 

The charac‘er of the oils may be judged from the titles, 
“‘ Fiammetta’s Song,” and “‘ A May day Morning ’’: 

“Come, my Corinna, come, and coming mark 
How each s'reet turns a lane and each a path.” 
Dainty, poetical and thoughtful, they lack the purity of 
tone which he has found in his pastels. 





M. Jean Francois Raffaelli shared the American Art 
Galleries with Mr. Abbey, exhibiting there, as he says, the 
fruitof his last five years’ toil, which, during the six be- 
lated days of ‘‘ La Gascogne,” he never expected to see 
again. It is a question whether the world would have 
b2en much the poorer if it had never come to land. 

It comprises sketches, studies, reproductions, bronzes, 
water colors and oils and etchings, much of it admirable 
technically, tho heis not always careful about his drawing. 
He is a past master of grays, of atmosphere, of subtle val- 
ues and tones which just thrill one with pleasure, and he 
draws for reproduction so that the second state is better 
than the first. 

When, before this, we have seen his individual pictures, 
we have thought him, asin the extended preface of his 
catalog ke writes himself, a humanitarian, ‘* much moved 
by pity for the poor,” as well as a great master of his own 
very individual, liny style. 

But 153 numbers are so many that one finds him in spirit 
as far from the painter of the “ Angelus” 

* As from the center thrice to the utmost pole.” 


His manly type is fuddled with absinthe, approaching 
nearer to the beast than is comfortable to see so numer- 
ously displayed ; and the other half of the human race he 
might better leave in his crowds at a distance—near the 
Arc de l’Etoile—flecked by sun and shade. His one little 
portrait of an American carries conviction that he is 
constitutionally unable to paint agentleman. 

With all our hearts we subscribe to his wish for Ameri- 
can art expressed in the closing words of his preface : 

** My wish for your art is that it may be solid, frank and loyal. 
I could wish it might be even a little rude. Too much prettiness 
in the art about us lowers the character, weakens the wil, soils 
the soul, and becomes, for him who gives it a place in his house, 
a veritable school of frivolity, of weakness and of cowardice.” 

By all means let it be ‘strong, frank and loyal,’’ but 
not infected by the toxin of a dissolute society propagated 
in the dregs of the people. 








Sanitary. 


WE all remember the vehemence with which Dr. Holmes 
makes Little Boston, in ‘“‘ The Professor,” say of bis idol- 
ized city, “full of crooked little streets; but I tell you 
Koston has opened and kept open more turnpikes that lead 
straight to free thought and free speech and free deeds, 
than any other city of live men or dead men—I don’t care 
how broad their streets are nor how high their steeples”’; 
and when a few days ago we saw the picture of the new 
church and all itsappurtenances there dedicated to the uses 
of the Christian Scientists, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Eddy, we said: ‘Yes, every phase of life and thought is 
here bound to find free expression,” and even while reflect- 
ing on the theme there came to hand quite a different style 
of Bostonian free deeds. Among the women’s clubs, that 
of the Household Economics Association, which met in the 
last week of November, was most interesting. This organ- 
ization is one of the outcomes of the World’s Fair, and the 
Vice President for Massachusetts is Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey 
—a lady, who within the compass of two years has builtup 
an enviable reputation as a lecturer of household sanita- 
tion; but this association means to take cognizance of 
every topic that affects the well-being of that separate, 
complete organization, the home. The formation of a new 
class of clubs in a community that is said sometimes to be 
**clubbed to death already,’ causes a lifted eyebrow here 
and there ; but as a sample of the aspirations of this latest 
one, we quote a few sentences from the address given at 
this meeting : 

“It is said that no organization of women in the United States 
has such opportunity before it to make itself a power for 
good. . . . Household Economies is by no means a superficial 
subject. It has women professors in our new colleges, and 
matriotism is to stand beside patriotism. . .. Those who think 
it relates only to pots, pans, pickles and pies, those who think it 
means only chemical analysis of food, and the making of cheap 
soups, or how best to have laundry work done, have little idea 
of the scope of H hold E ics. Its great aim is to increase 
the intelligent living of women.” 

And it goes without saying that this is to help make 
brighter and better and happier homes—the very roots and 
nutrient rootlets of pure and worthy national life. At 
this meeting Mrs. Ellen Richards, Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Institute of Technology, gave a very interest- 
ing account of the experiment of supplying warm, nutri- 
tious and cheap luncheons to the school of gymnastics in 
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Appleton Street. tt was found that a substantial luach 
could be served at the schoolhouses for fifteen cents each, 
and as pupils often lacked appetite for the very early 
breakfast, they must perforce take or go hungry, they did 
become hunger-faint by luncheon time, and this nourish- 
ipg, warm food was a boon. It was decided that however 
desirab‘e charming decorations for the walls of school- 
rooms might be, an iatelligent care for the stomachs of 
the pupils would be more likely to turn out useful citizens, 
Miss Marion Talbot, of Chicago University, was a guest of 
the day, and she described the methods adopted in that 
institution to evolve a bill of fare that should prove ac- 
ceptable to pupils from all parts of the United States, 
from New Mexico, Nevada, Norway, Sweden, Japan, Eng- 
land and Scotland, with all their different national ways 
and habits, and the solution lay in choosing such food as 
is used in the average American family. The housekeepers 
meet the other professors in their regular “faculty” 
meetings, and how to make the diet attractive is a con- 
stant study with them. Everything is served in the dain- 
tiest manner. 


....[t is now fifty-two years since Dr. O. W. Holmes 
wrote a medical essay which held the germ of a silent but 
great medical revolution, inasmuch as it demonstrated the 
carrying of what seemed an occult elusive infection from 
one sick room to another by the very physician in charge, 
with the result of establishing a local epidemic, and the 
loss of many a precious mother’s life; and all this before 
the words microbe and bacteria were added to our lan- 
guage, and long before Davaine had shown that there was 
a definite germ in certain infections froma which their dev- 
astations radiated. Dr. Holmes looked at, collected and 
classified results, closely observed the attending circum- 
stances, and reasoned from them, and announced a belief 
as to the hidden cause of disaster, which, viewed in the 
light of the certainties revealed by the culture-plate and 
the microscope, and looked back at through these, is now 
seen to be nothing less than an inspired guess, now dem- 
onstrated to be a certainty. 


.... be Germans are arranging a great festivity for the 
year 1896, in connection with one of the annual meetings 
of their medical men to commemorate the discovery of 
vaccination by Jenner. They expect to exhibit old and 
new vaccine instruments, old and new methods of preser- 
vation of the lymph—books, caricatures invented by the 
anti-vaccinationists, medals, autographs, manuscripts, 
etc. Persons who are willing to contribute to its success 
in any way are requested to communicate with Gen. Med. 
Rath, Dr. L. Pflefer, President of the Vaccine Institute of 
the Grand Duchy of Saxony, at Weimar. 








Science. 


As is well known to conchologists, the columella or 
spiral pillar just within the aperture of many volute sbells 
is plaited, or with parallel ridges. Mr. Dall has suggested 
a very simple explanation of the origin of these folds from 
a mechanical cause, and his paper in the American Natu- 
ralist is a valuable contribution to what he calls dynamic- 
al evolution. In the folded forms the adductor muscle, 
which in all gastropods is attached to the columella ata 
certain distance within the aperture, is attached deeper 
within the shell than in those with a smooth or not folded 
columella, The result is that when the mantle, during 
contraction, is withdrawn into the conical interior of the 
shell, which is too small for the natural diameter of tbe 
contracted mantle, it becomes wrinkled longitudinally, 
these wrinkles, which deposit shelly matter on the pillar 
in the shape of folds, being deposited by the spaces between 
the folds of the mantle. The semi-fluid secretion of which 
the shell-lining is composed, exuding from the entire sur- 
face of the mantle, will be rubbed away from the lines of 
the summits of the wrinkles, and tend to accumulate in 
lines corresponding to the concave furrows between the 
wrinkles. This secretion rapidly hardens ; and these lines 
would become somewhat elevated ridges, which wouid by 
their presence (when once initiated) tend to maintain the 
furrows and wrinkles in the same place with relation to 
the thus-initiated lirw, as these elevated lines are called 
when situated on the outer lip of such a shell as Cyprea ; 
or plaits when situated on the pillar, as in Mitraor Vo- 
luta. In Cyprea, which has a long, narrow aperture, the 
shell-secreting edge of the mantle must, after repeated 
draggings over a surface fitted to receive such secretion— 
this surface being on the lips of the aperture—tend to de- 
posit tooth-like elevations, When, however, in certain 
Cypraid# there are species with a wider aperture, the 
lire, or teeth, are wanting, the mantle being looser and 
more readily withdrawn. This seems a very siinple and 
yet ingenious explanation of the cause of the formation of 
these folds and teeth, and they seem to be due to simple 
mechanical causes rather than to natural selection. 





.... Travelers tell us that among the so-called miracles 
of the Brahmins is one by which they can put.aseed into 
the earth, cover it with a cloth, and in «a few minutes un- 
cover and show the seedling plant several inches high. The 
general impression has been that the modus operandi is 
much the same as that practiced by our wise men when 
they take half-a-dozen eggs out of a man’s hat, or sundry 
other tricks that amuse the lovers of sleight of hand. 
But a French gentleman, styled in the secular papers a 
savant, is said to have sent a paper to a learned French 
society, contending that the Brahmin’s supposed trick is 
a genuine article, and that formic acid will bring about 
the wonderful event. He is said to produce the same result 
by gathering earth from the vicinity of anthills, and put- 
ting a seed into it, getting a plant several inches highina 
few minutes. Considering that anthills are abundant in 
our country, and that agricultural ants collect and store 
seed in these earthly homes, one might reasonably suppose 
some of these hills would show a mass of vegetation sur- 
prising toan observer, But as nothing of this has been 
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recorded, it is but natural for a common person to be sus- 
picious of this formic acid story, tho from the pen of a 
French savant, 


....The scales of the wings of the white butterflies (Pieri- 
dz) are shown by F. G. Hopkins in a paper read before the 
Royal Society, tocontain uric acid, this substance practical- 
ly acting as awhite pigment in theseinsects. A yellow pig- 
ment, widely distributed in the same family, is shown to 
be a derivative of uric acid, and its artificial production as 
a by-product of the hydrolysis of uric acid is demon- 
strated. That this yellow pigment is an ordiaary ex- 
cretory product of the butterfly is indicated by the fact 
that an identical substance is voided from the rectum on 
emergence from the pupa. These excretory pigments, 
which have well marked reactions, are apparently confined 
to the Pieridw, and are not found in other Rbopalocera. 
This fact shows that when a Pierid mimics an insect be- 
longiog to another group, the pigments of the mimicked 
and mimicking iusects, respectively, are chemically quite 

distinct. Other pigments existing, not in the scales, but 
between the wing-membranes, are shown to be of use 
ornament. 








Personals. 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR HENRY C. RAWLINSON was one of 
the greatest scholars England has produced ; yet he had no 
advantage of Oxford or Cambridge, but at the age of 
eighteen was sent to India to serve in the East India Com- 
pany’s Army. He achieved distinction as a soldier and as 
a political agent, doing admirable service in Persia and in 
Afghanistan. And yet it is an illustration of how far 
inferior military distinction really is to that which comes 
in other ways, that Sir Henry Rawlinson will be remem- 
bered not as a general or diplomat but as ascholar. Dur- 
ing six years he was inthe service of Persia, aiding the 
Shah in reorganizing his army. While there with great 
difficulty he personally copied the immense cuneiform in- 
scription of Behistun, standing on a ladder which rested 
on a shelf, scarce two feet wide, and three or four hundred 
feet from the ground. It was here in Persia that he suc- 

eeded in first translating the Persian column of this great 
Behistun inscription, and afterward the Babylonian col- 
umn. Scholars were very slow to accept the results ob- 
tained by him an¢ about the same time by Jules Oppert in 
France and Dr. Hincks in Dublin and Fox Talbot in Eng- 
land ; but when a copy of a long historical inscription by 
Tiglathpileser I was found, and copies were sent to these 
four men, who translated it independently and to the same 
effect, incredulity gave way to faith. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son’s translation was far the most complete of the four. 
From that time he was recognized as the first cuneiform 
scholar in the world, full of originality and accurate in his 
results. In its early stages the science of Assyriology is 
more indebted to him than to any other man for large re- 
sults not to be indicated here, but published in papers of 
the Royal Asiatic Society and elsewhere. The great corpus 
of cuneiform inscriptions published by the British Museum 
is generally known as Rawlinson’s inscriptions, after its 
editor, altho the main work of transcribing was done by 
George Smith and T.G. Pinches. He is not to be con- 
founded with his surviving younger brother, Canon George 
Rawlinson, author of ‘‘ Five Great Monarchies,” etc., a 
scholar of much less originality and ability, whose ‘‘Herod- 
otus’”’ owed its chief value to Sir Henry’s contributions. 





...-A London letter in TheChurch Standard, of Phila- 
delphia, speaks of London as containing more curious 
scenes and episodes than, perhaps, could be witnessed in a 
similar area in any part ofthe globe. A few weeks sincea 
usually deserted city church was crowded to excess with 
ladies and gentlemen in mourning because King Charles I 
was executed at Whitehall just 240 years ago. Notwith- 
standing that the weather was very severe, Highlanders 
wearing the Stuart plaid and hundreds of other persons 
gathered in this little church, whose altar was ablaze with 
candles and was covered with crimson and guld, while 
above it was a bank of choicest scarlet flowers. The offi- 
ciating clergyman was robed in a magnificent cope of 
crimson satin embroidered with silver. Before the serv- 
ice proper the clergyman approached a side altar sur- 
mounted by a painting of the king where an exculpatory 
service was held, including the prayer, ‘“‘ That the sins of 
our fathers ay not be held in remembrance,” and “ That 
we may be worthy to receive benefit by the prayers of the 
martyrs which they, in communion with the Church Cath- 
olic, offer up.’”” Among the floral offerings was a magnifi- 
centcrown surmounted by the orb and cross, and inscribed 
“To the Memory of our Martyred King.” The eques- 
trian statue of King Charles I, at Charing Cross, was pro- 
fusely decorated. A card bore the following inscription : 
** Remember, O King and Martyr, we have not forgotten. 
God save Queen Mary !”’ 


....The new Crown Prince of Siam, who was solemnly 
proclaimed heir to the throne in Bangkok in January, was 
formally invested with the rank and title at the Legation 
in London on March 8th. He is the oldest son of the 
second Queen of Siam and succeeds the Crown Prince who 
died a short time ago. He is attending school in England, 
and has the choice of remaining there two years longer to 
study or of returning at once to Siam. 


.,+.The Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge, of Richmond, Va., who 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate the 
other day, once became a blockade runner during the War. 
He slipped out of Charleston to Nassau in 1864, and went 
to England to secure Bibies and religious books for the 
Confederate army, and succeeded in obtaining free gifts of 
10,000 Bibles, 50,000 New Testaments and 250,000 pocket 
editions of portions of the Scriptures, and got them safely 
through the blockade. 


.-».Professor Legge, one of the most accomplished Ori- 
entalists in England, who has so recently celebrated his 
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eightieth birthday, has just been lecturing in Oxford on 
“‘China and Japan.” In spite of his well-known admira- 
tion for the Chinese, he thinks they deserve to be beaten : 
and he hopes that they will learn many lessons by the 
present war. 








School and College. 


THE March number of the Johns Hopkins University 
Circular contains a description of the new academic 
building, known as McCoy Hall, and an account of the 
opening ceremonies. The building is 96 feet on Monument 
Street, extending 176 feet on Little Garden Street, with a 
front of 112 feeton Ross Street. It connects with Lever- 
ing Hall. The materials are sand bricks and brown-stone 
trimmings. It is designed primarily for lecture rooms, 
class rooms and seminary rooms, which may be used by 
the professors and students in all branches of literature 
and history. For the present the library has been placed 
in it, and there is an assembly room which will hold nearly 
a thousand persons. The university had already its labor- 
atories devoted to chemistry, physics, biology, pathology, 
geology and mineralogy, but it wanted suitable rooms for 
the prosecution of those studies which depend upon books. 
The bequest of the late John W. McCoy, who, from the 
beginning of the university, showed his interest in its wel- 
fare, enabled the trustees to construct the large building 
which bears bis pame and perpetuates his generosity. 


....The Southwestern Presbyterian University,at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., continues its large amount of gratuitous work 
to poor young men who are seeking the higher education. 
This year it gives tuition to more than one hundred of the 
students enrolled, or about two-thirds of the entire number. 
Its income being derived from an endowment of akittle less 
than two hundred thousand dollars, and from the univer- 
sity fees, the burden of all this liberality falls upon the 
professors who thus resign that part of their income which 
is derived from tuition fees. The Chancellor, Dr. Summey, 
is busy devising remedies, for this, and seeking willing 
hands elsewhere to help in the accomplishment of this 
benevolent work. Professor Merrill, of Vanderbilt’ Uni- 
versity, has lately been engaged to take a department of 
instruction in the university, in connection with his Van- 
derbilt duties, in elocution and oratory. 


....The fourth number of the official Statistical Quar- 
terly of the German Empire, for 1894, gives some interest- 
ing data on the progress which popular education has 
made in that country. Of the 253,177 recruits called into 
service only 617 were unable to read satisfactorily or write 
their names intelligently. The precentage of illiteracy in 
the Fatherland is exceedingly small, and has become 
smaller right along. The Quarterly furnishes these com- 
parative data as taken from the military records since 
1883 : 


Percentage Percentage 
Years. of Illiteracy. Years. of Illiteracy. 
Basses bese -c0eee 1.2 SD secessevenenes 51 
BRIBED. ccccscccvceese 1.21 eae 54 
2 eer 1.08 _. a 45 
rer 2 en 38 
PENNS 6 66sensnevene 71 Pls xshbbseneesens A 
BPs evbeeneesecess 6 


...-The Professorship of Sanscrit and Comparative Phi- 
lology, in Yale University, made vacant by the death of 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, was filled last week by the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Edward W. Hopkins of Columbia College, 
class of 1878 Professor Hopkins, who is now Professor of 
Greek in Bryn Mawr College, is, with scarce an exception, 
the best qualified Sanscritist in the United States. He has 
devoted himself especially to the epic literature, and has 
published papers not merely grammatical, but illustrative 
of the life and manners of the ancient times of the Rama- 
zana. E, G. Bourne, of Yale, 1883, has been appointed 
Professor of History, and will aid Professor Wheeler in his 
department. He is now a professor in the Western Reserve 
College. 


...-The Emperor of Wilhelm University, of Strassburg, 
is fulfilling its mission of having the higher education of 
the two provinces of Alsace and Lorraine brought under 
German influence. The total attendance this termis 949 
and of these 863 are Germans, of whom 509 are from the, 
acquired provinces. The American contingent among the 
foreigners is 18. 








Charities. 


AMONG the many beneficent acts of Dr. Muhlenberg was 
one of which not very much is known outside of a compar- 
atively small circle. In 1866 he purchased on the north 
shore of Long Island, on the Sound, forty-four miles from 
New York, an estate containing over five hundred acres, 
the greater part of it hilly, covered with a thick growth of 
trees, not very fertile, but markedly healthful. Here he 
established the Community of St. Johnsland, which was 
incorporated four years later, and has continued to doa 
good work. Here there isa series of buildings, homes for 
children and old men, shops for tradesmen. orchards and 
gardens, and a collection of small cottages occupied by the 
families of employés, or rented at « low rate to people em- 
ployed in the immediate vicinity. There is a church, with 
seating capacity for about three hundred, a good pipe 
organ, a large town clock, and plain but serviceable furni- 
ture. The largest building on the premises is the Home 
for Old Men, built in 1869, with accommodations for 36 
persons. There is also one called ‘‘ The Babies’ Shelter,” 
with accommodations for 25 children. The Boys’ house, or 
‘* Jobnny’s Memorial,’’ accommodates 30 boys. Then there 
are the ‘Sunbeam Cottage,’’ for the education and training 
of orphan girls; a library building, schoolhouse and super- 
intendent’s residence, while the old homestead, enlarged 
and called ‘‘The Mansion,” has been used as a home 
for hospital convalescents. The school system has 
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an equipment and teaching staff, making it equal to the 
best in the Metropolis, and all that is needed to give the 
benefits of an ideal home to these classes of people isa 
little larger income. One hundred and fifty dollars a year 
is sufficient for the support of an aged man, and for a less 
sumeven than that children from the age of eighteen 
months and upward arecared for. The whole establishment 
is under the charge of a board of trustees, of which Henry 
Mottet, D.D., is President, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Vice 
President, and Francis S, Bangs, Secretary. During the 
pest year the receipts from all sources were something 
over $24,000, and the expenditures for current expenses 
$1,000 less, the balance being applied to repairs. The aver- 
age number of beneficiaries was 116, and the cost per capita 
$182. Ninety-six free beneficiaries have been cared for; 
those at the close of the year being 26 old men, 2 appren- 
tices, 21 boys, 31 girls and 2 women. 


....Jacob H. Schiff and L. G. Bloomingdale, of this city, 
have each donated $25,000 to the Montefiore Home for 
Chronic Invalids to form a nucleus for a fund to establish 
a country home for persons in the early stages of consump- 
tion. The new home will be unsectarian, be maintained 
solely for the poor, and will probably be situated either in 
the Adirondacks or at Vineland, N. J. 


....In the willof the late John Morgan Ash, of Phila- 
delphia, is a contingent bequest of his estate (‘‘ $34,000 and 
upward ’’) to the corporation of St. Mark’s Church, in trust, 
to apply the income tothe support and maintenance of 
such poor and needy communicants of that parish as may 
be deemed worthy to receive it. 








Biblical Research. 


A CONTRIBUTION of exceptional value to the solution of the 
vexed question that has been in the forefront of New Tes- 
tament discussions since the days of the Tiibingen school, 
namely the character of original Christianity and its rela 
tion to that of the Apostles and later periods, is found tn 
the series of lectures by the late Dr. Hort. of Westcutt- 
Hort fame, entitled ‘‘ Judaistic Christianity’? (Macmillan 
& Co., 1594, pp. 222). It is a careful exegetical analysis of 
the New Testament writings on the relation of Christ and 
primitive Christianity toward the Old Covenant and the 
Law, and endeavors to unite in a higher unity the con- 
flicting views of scholars on this subject. In many re- 
spects the opinions of Hort are unique and commend them- 
selves favorably to acceptance. After analyzing the Lord’s 
sayings in the gospels as to the relation of his teaching to 
the Old Testament Covenant, he concludes that Jesus had 
declared himself not the destroyer of the Law and the 
Prophets but their fulfiller; in that he sought to give 
effect to their true purpose and inner meaning, he indi- 
cated that for himself and his true disciples the old form 
of the Law had ceased to be binding; but he did not dis- 
obey its precepts or even the precepts of tradition, or en- 
courage his disciples to do so, except in so far as obedience 
would have promoted that Pharisaic misuse of the Law 
and of tradition alike, which called forth his warmest de- 
nunciations. He even did homage to that (for its time) 
right service of the old order which was represented 
by John the Baptist, tho he at the same time proclaimed 
its entire lower and transitory character. Again, Jesus 
deliberately confined his own ministry and that of 
his Apostles within Jewish limits, except in a case 
or two distinctly exceptional; while he clearly made 
known that the privileges of the people of God were to be 
extended to mankind. This twofold character of our 
Lord’s action and teaching foreshadows the only way in 
which the divine purpose, humanly speaking, could be 
accomplished. Practically the same results are reached 
from an analysis of Paul’s methods and the discussions 
between him and the other disciples on the conditions 
under which Gentile Christians could be received into the 
Church. The fulfiilment of the Law, as distinguished 
from the observance of the letter, became the exclusive 
ideal of the Geatile Church, without thereby influencing 
or affecting the relation of the Jewish Christians to the 
Law. The recognition of the Gentiles as Christians with- 
out the Law did not in itself change the position of those 
who were born under the Law or warn them to abandon at 
once the observance which they had hitherto followed. 
Till the voice of God was heard in quite other acceutsa 
Palestinian church could not be more or less thana Judaic 
church. This duality within Christendom is constantly 
overlooked or misunderstood; but under the circum- 
stances it was inevitable. Paul acted in accordance with 
these principles, and his protests against Judaistic influ- 
ence in the Church in his later letters arise out of an abuse 
of these principles. Hort’s discussions of many of the 
passages coming under consideration in this connection 
are very suggestive and instructive. These lectures have 
been edited by the Rev. J. O. F. Murray. 





....8ome time ago there was a great deal of discussion 
over the evidence found of two Syrian gods, Jacob-el and 
Joseph-el. The evidence then was the occurrence of these 
names in a list of the time of Thothmes III. Mr. W. M. 


Flinders Petrie now presents in The Academy further 
evidence to prove that there were gods of these names, 
“ Jacob” and “ Juseph,” worshiped in Palestine. He has 
found a fine scarab of a king whose name is Yakeb-her, 
Yakeb being written with exactly the same signsas in the 
list of Thothmes. This king was a foreign invader of the 
time of the ninth or tenth dynasty, judging from the types 
of his scarabs, which are identical with those of the in- 
vader Khyan or about 3100 B.c. The syllable her in the 
end of the King’s name perhaps refers to the mountain on 
which Yakeb was worshipped, the Yakeb of the hill, like 
“the hill of Yhveh.”” Another name of a very much later 
riod seems to contain the same element, for Mr. Petrie 
as found at Koptos an altar of the time of Caracalla on 
which is the name of the man who dedicated it, M. Aure- 
lius Belakabos, which would be Bel-Yakub in the native 
form, implying that Yakub was venerated down to Roman 
times. This evidence Mr. Petrie believes shows that the 
god Yakub was worshiped in 3100 B.c., in 1400 B.c. and in 
217 A.D. 
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Bins. 


THE four weeks of a redivivus of Wagner’s operas and 
music-dramas, conducted by Mr. Walter Damrosch, at the 
New Metropolitan, under the Wagner Society’s auspices, 
are ending. Three more representations set the limit. 
The fact deserves no small regret by our warm-hearted 
Wagnerists in the town or its suburbs—and New York 
suburbs are ‘‘devoted to Wagner.” Giving the Nibelungen 
Trilogy last week, in the order of its three great dramas, 
brought forward“ The Valkyr,” and should he marked as 
arevival of it strongly and artistically successful. The 
Siegmund of Mr. Rothmiihl has achieved some note in Ger- 
many. The part has never been as well sung in this city 
as on this occasion by the first tenor of the Berlin Opera. 
Miss Marie Brema did not make an heroic Valkyr, 
if her Brttnnhilde is to be measured by those Ger- 
man dramatic sopranos who in past time have made 
the rdle imposing; but such comparisons are not neces- 
sary. Her voice is adequate to the music; she acts intelli- 
gently, broadly, and often with power, and in the scene in 
which Siegmund is apprised of his doom, she discloses the 
finest qualities of her richer lower register, and could be 
praised for a truly dignified delivery of an episode of spe- 
cially serious beauty, not surpassed in all Wagner’s writ- 
ing. Miss Kutscherrais a vastly better Sieglinde than 
she is Venus, and the lady added distiactly tothe merits 
of a performance which also owed much to Mr. Emil 
Fischer (Wotan), Mr. Behrens (Hunding), Miss Maurer 
(Fricka), and to the stormy but tuneful enthusiasm of the 
seven Valkyrs. The last scene of the drama was mounted 
with much care, and tho simple in effect it was the best 
dress the act has ever received here. The whole repre- 
sentation was marked by careand effectiveness of ensemble 
on its artistic lines—not usual in this city. There is 
not one member of the formidable Ring which ‘‘ wears ”’ 
so well, which needs abridgment so little, which has so in- 
cessantly the charm of melody of the most lucid beauty, 
and yet typically Wagnerian. Noneis so interesting in 
its coustant variety of rhythms, the alternation of the 
purely lyric and the thoroughly dramatic,and the incessant 
freshness and loveliaess of orchestration at a relatively 
late period in Wagoer’s career. If any one of the Nibelun 
gen Dramas will be able to outlast ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ or‘ Tann- 
haiiser”’ or ‘‘ Parsifal,’”’ it will be *‘Tae Valkyr.”’ The 
present week produces ‘‘ The Mastersingers,”’ incideatally 
celebrates the one hundredth appearance in ‘Siegfried ”’ 
of Mr. Max Alvary by an extra performance, and closes 
Mr. Damrosch’s difficult enterprise with indisputable 
honor to him and amid the general satisfaction of the 
public. From this city the company will goon an operatic 
tour in the East and West. 

The song-recitals of Mr. Plunkett Greene are, beyond 
comparison, the most delightful entertainments of their 
sort that we have had since Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel 
werein New York. Mr. Greene’s repertory is of the widest ; 
and there is no part of it to which the singer fails to bring 
not merely a rarely beautiful voice ever in perfect technical 
obedience to any demands onit that lyric music can make, 
but an intelligence and an unfailing taste far more abun- 
dant then dozens of acceptable artists exhibit. At his 
second recital Mr. Greene had the companionship of Miss 
Marie Brema; and that admired operatic artist showed 
that in all lieder singing she can be accorded a 
very distinguished rank. Her numbers ranged from 
the floridities of the ‘Se bel Rio” of Rontani 
and of Scarlatti’s ‘‘Gia ilSole dal Gange’’ (which she 
delivered with amazing spirit and not merely as a 

bit of coloratur work) through Schubert’s * Erl-king,” 
Wagner’s “ Dreams’”’ and several modern ballads by Eng- 

lish writers. Miss Brema’s singing of Goring Thomas’s 

“ A Summer Night,” was an illustration of how much can 

be done musically and sentimentally with a relatively 

banale matter. The ‘‘ Ecl-King’”’ has never received more 

dramatic justice, and at the same time been more superbly 
sung. Mr, Greene was particularly effective in Frederic 
Clay’s “‘ Sands o’ Dee,”’ which he turns intoa lyric tragedy; 

and received so many recalls after his colorful treatment of 
Hatton’s “ To Authea”’ that he was obliged to repeat that 
not too attractive setting of Herrick’s verses. A group of 
duets, in which the two artists delighted their auditors not 
less,closed the program. Mr. Walter Damrosch played all 

the accompaniments io a pattern maaner. Itis unfortu- 
nate that concerts of such peculiar enjoyableness aud 
vogue as this set by Mr. Greene and his assistant artists, 
occur in the most abominably unventilated little ball in 
this whole city—which is saying a good deal. It is lucky 

that good song-singing can make one forget an atmosphere 
invariably stifling, and the worse because the room is 
fuller, even to the very doors, at each concert. 

The last Kneisel Quartet evening and the Beethoven 
String Quartet concert made chamber-music to be delight- 
fully represeated on last week’s fall musical bill; the former 
came on Friday evening, the latteron Thursday. ‘Tae last 
Boston Symphony Orchestra concert occurred on Tuesday 
evening. The firstof what should prove aspecially “smart” 
and agreeable set of afternoon musicales, at the Ho‘el 
Waldorf, by Mr. Anton Heguer, the well Known cellist, 
occurred on Wednesday. Miss Lillian Blauvelt was the 
soloist announced. Mr. Hegner will introduce Miss Laura 
Friedmann, asinger from the Dresden Royal Opera. at the 
concert of April 3d. Mr. Emil Fischer, Miss Maud Morgan 
and Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, successively, will be other 

soloists at these little matinées, fashionably patronized. 

Our readers will learn with great pleasure that Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy has returned to the concert stage; making 
his rentrée at fortnight ago in Chicago, at one of Mr. 

homas’s symphony concerts; playing Brahms’s B minor 
Concerto, opus 83, which the pianist, by the by, iatro- 
duced here. Mr. Joseffy’s long withdrawal from public 
professional work has been an increasing irritation and 

Sappointment to all who appreciate the merits of one of 
the most remarkable and indeed extraordinary pianists in 
the world to day. It is good tidings that he has quit his 
retirement of these many seasons; and the tidings are the 

tter inasmuch as report describes Mr. Joselfy as the 
Same unsurpassable virtuoso and interpreter as of old. 
That he wi.t play in this city before the present season 
Closes or early next autumn let us devoutly wish. 
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News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 





THE fight over the New York bills at Albany con- 
tinues. The Committee of Ten, acting for the Committee 
of Seventy, have sent their bills, and the Lexow Commit- 
tee have responded by presenting two new ones in place of 
those formerly prepared by them. ‘These retain the bi-par- 
tisan feature, and are generally understood as an effort to 
hamper Mayor Strong as much as possible. The Police 
Department is to be reorganized by the regular commis- 
sioners, and there is a paragraph which seems to imply 
that, unless the Mayor reorganizes the whole Board at 
once, the present commissioners will hold office until the 
expiration of his term. As to the Police Magistrates’ bill, 
there have been assurances that it would be passed imme- 
diately. No action, however, has been taken, and rumors 
have been rife of an agreement between Mr. Platt and 
Senator Hill to stop them. Mayor Strong has sent to 
Albany a letter in which he earnestly protests 
against any mandatory bills which tend to increase 
the expense of the city government without giving the 
city officials any discretion as to the propriety of 
such increase. A number of Tammany members of the 
Board of Education have been removed, and their places 
taken by anti-Tammany Democrats and Republicans. 
There is universal satisfaction at the appointments. The 
Civil Service Commissioners have alsou changed the rules 
in such a way as to limit very much the choice of new 
members of the police force. A bill has been introduced 
in the Legislature authorizing the continuance of the 
inquiry into the city departments under the direction of 
Mayor Strong, and directing the expenditure of $100,000 
for the expenses. Meanwhile Dr. Parkhurst and his Society 
are having difficulty with the police, who are doing their 
best to hamper their action by arresting their detectives 
on charges of conspiracy. 


....The Columbia line steamer ‘‘ Allianca,” from Colon, 
arrived in this city last week, and reported that while off 
the coast of Cuba she had been fired on by a Spanish gun- 
boat. One gun was fired as a signal for the American ves- 
sel to heave to, but the captain paid no attention to that or 
to another blank cartridge. The gunboat then began to 
chase the “‘ Allianca,” firing solid shot. But the American 
vessel, being the faster boat, drew away from the gunboat. 
Notice was sent immediately to the State Department, in- 
quiries were made, and a demand sent to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment for explanation and apology. No answer has as 
yet been received, The statement of the captain was that 
he was more than a league from the Cuban shore, which 
placed him upon the high seas. Inquiries at Havana have 
not resulted in any informatiun as to the matter. 


...-There was a bloody race riotin New Orleans last 
week, arising from the fact that a large number of ship- 
owners were employing black laborers for unloading. The 
white men attacked them, and a mob of about two hun- 


-dred, armed with pistols and Winchester rifles, came 


down upon the levee, Volley after volley was poured 
upon the Negroes, who were starting to work ona steamer. 
Several white men were wounded and two were killed, one 
a shoemaker who happened to be near, and one the purser 
of thesteamer “ Engineer,” an English subject. The re- 
sult was for a time almost a puralysis of the work on the 
levees. The Governor has called out the troops and de- 
clared his purpose to keep order and protect those who 
choose to employ Negroes. The commercial bodies of the 
city united and demanded that these outrages in the name 
of organized labor should cease. Later the men were at 
work quietly, the opposing mob making no effort to hinder 
them. 

...- Investigations have been going on in the Leyislature 
in New Jersey, showing that there have been very heavy 
frauds upon the treasury, especially in the purchase of 
goods. The firms which supplied the goods have been 
called up for examination, bat it has beeu found that their 
books were mutilated. The investigation is to go on, and 
it is expected that persons high in authority will be found 
to be implicated, A bill for the election of judges has been 
passed over the Governor’s veto, 


....Library union in this city has been assured by the 
unanimous decision of the trustees of the Astor Library to 
adopt the plan of consolidation with the Tilden Trust 
Fund and the Lenox Library. The question now before 
them is as toa site. There are some who support the site 
of the present Lenox Library; others oppose it, as it is 
separated from the West side of the city by Central Park ; 
and a proposition is made to use the reservoir site on 
Forty-second Street. 

....There was a serious mob affair in Denver, Col., last 
week, a number of Italian miners having been shot. Ap- 
parently it was brought about by an unprovoked attack 
on a man named Hixon. Certain Italians were arrested 
and taken to jail. On the way four of them were shot 
from ambush, and a number of others were killed in the 
prison. It is uncertain whether they were American citi- 
zens or not. The matter is being carefully investigated 
by the Government. 


....The general term of the Supreme Court has reversed 
the action of the Police Board dismissing Captain Cross 
on charges of blackmail. Some elaim that the same re- 
sult will follow in regard to Captains Stephenson and 
Doherty. But this is scarcely probable inasmuch as Cap- 
tain Cross’s case was recognized on every hand to be much 
the weakest. ‘i 


....The conviction of Erastus Wiman on the charge for 
forgery has been set aside by the Supreme Court, anda 
new trial has been granted him. 


..-.The building trades’ strike in this city continues, 
altho there are reports that an arrangement will very soon 
be effected. 
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--+-President Cleveland has returned from his trip for 
duck shooting in the waters of North Carolina. 


-++»The valuable electrical apparatus of Nikola Tesla 
was entirely destroyed by fire last week. 





FOREIGN. 

...-Ex-Queen Liliuokalani has been sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment and the payment of $5,000 fine. The 
addition of hard labor was removed by President Dole. 
She will remain in the Executive building until arrange- 
ments can be completed for her treatment. All reports 
as to encouragement being given to the insurrection by 
Major Hawes, the British Commissioner, are declared to 
be entirely false, he having been strictly neutral. The 
Military Commission has practically completed its work 
and nearly all the sentences have been announced. There 
was on March Ist a general release of all prisoners not con 
victed or not awaiting sentence. A Hawaiian Annexation 
League has been formed composed of natives who were 
lately active Royalists, and who, finding restoration of the 
Monarchy impossible, are now seeking annexation to this 
country. 


.... The Cuban revolt continues, but with what success it 
is difficult tosay,as reports are conflicting. Meanwhile 
there is considerable excitement in Madrid. Certain news- 
papers criticised the character of the troops. They were 
attacked by a mob of army officers, and the civil guard 
when called on to preserve order refused to act. The Sa- 
gasta Ministry have resigned, and General Martinez de 
Campos has been appointed Captain-General of the city. 


....Li Hung Chang has startod on his peace mission,and 
there is avery general opinion that he will be successful, 
as there seems to be a feeling in China that peace must be 
secured at any price. In Japan the war feeling is very 
high, as is indicated by an additional grant of 100,060,000 
yen for the prosecution of the war. In Manchuria the 
Japanese troops continue to gain victories. 


....In Parliament the new program for naval expendi 
ture has been presented. It includes work at Portland, 
Dover, Gibraltar and Hongkong at an expense of $33,500,- 
000. Mr. Arthur Peel has announced his intention of 
resigning the Speakership of the House of Commons. 


...-[n accordance with a recommendation by the Minis- 
terial Council at Rome, on the occasion of his approaching 
birthday, King Humbert has proclaimed an amnesty for 
all the persons condemned for participating in the riots in 
Sicily and Carrara, last year. 


.... The Russian Government is manifesting great activ- 
ity in the constructiou of war ships in the St. Petersburg 
Navy Yard, at Nicolaieff,Abo, on the Gulf of Bothnia, Co 
penhagen, and in England. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THERE is no sensein reading an unprofitable or an impure 
book. One is sometimes compelled to be in the company of an 
evil man temporarily, and possibly may be of some benefit to 
him. But one can by no possibility mend an evil book. He who 
reads it does so deliberately, and without benefit to himself. 
With so much that is profitable, we should not read what is even 
doubtful, Read what is positively good. There is no excuse for 
anything lees.—Herald and Preabyter. 


...e.The New York INDEPENDENT March 7th, has a symposium 
on “The South and its Resources,” each of its score of articles 
being written by different prominent Southern men. Every- 
thing about the several Southern States that the emigrant desires 
to know, is clearly set forth in these papers. Many intelligent 
people at the North know less about the real latent resources of 
the South than they do those of Africa, and have many mistaken 
notions of its social condition. The reading of these letters would 
disabuse their minds of many misapprehensions.—Patriot, Put- 
nam, Conn. 

...- The Cincinnati Inquirer forcibly illustrates the absurdity of 
the attempt to drag Mr. Dana to Washington for criminal trial 
onacharge of libel published in New York by saying that “if 
The Sun should contain a libel upon any English subject residing 
in London, and if the grand jury of that city should indict Mr. 
Dana, and the British Government should demand his extradi- 
tion for trial in London, it would present precisely an analogous 
case to the one under consideration.” We entirely agree with 
our contemporary that every newspaper in the land should pro- 
test against so gross a violation of the freedom of the press and 
the constitutional right of every citizen as is attempted in this 
case.—New York Herald. 

_...THE INDEPENDENT spreads before its readers some twenty- 
five papers, from representative Southern men mostly, descrip- 
tive of the present condition and resources of the South. The 
exposition reaches to the schools, journalism, literature, church- 
es and social life of the vast section described. It is an instructive 
and heipful as well as an interesting story they tell. The South 
is doing well, very well. She is suffering less from the business 
depression than any other section of the country, and, had her 
oranges been spared, she might not have known the meaning of 

hard times. Among many pleasant facts recited by THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S writers one stands out conspicuously. Corn and 
bacon and potatoes are this year shipped from the South to the 
Northwest, and many carloads have been given to the sufferers 
in Nebraska and Western Kansas. That is the way that section- 
alism becomes nationalized.—Dr. 1. M. ATwoop, in Christian 
Leader. 


....Boss Platt’s attempt to “ hold up” all reform legislation in 
the New York Legislature until he is allowed to dictate the ap- 
pointments in New York City, is raising a storm which promises 
to cripple if not to destroy his power. One of these reform meas- 
ures is a bill giving the Mayor power to remove the present dis- 
reputable Tammany police justices, two of whom are ex-saloon 
keepers, and all of the saloon stripe ; and Mr. Platt is now stand- 
ing as patron of this Tammany refuse, in order to force the 
Mayor to abandon his civil service reform policy and install the 
Platt in place of the Tammany machine. A sign of the aroused 
public feeling is the resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which body was before instrumental in securing the famous 
Lexow investigation by its appeal to the Legislature. These rea- 
olutions recite the present debased condition of the justice 
courts, and appeal tothe Legislature to pass the Power of Re- 
moval bill without further delay.—The Advance. 
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WHY DEVOTION DIES. 

A MINISTER much given to rhetoric, and who has 
(probably not without cause) trouble in his church, 
recently said, in his report for the year: 


“We had shipped the Devil at the very beginning, and 
the cloven hoof had all the time paced our sacred decks 
concealed by the patent leathers of our own officials.” 

We ail know that Satan is ubiquitous, and has unequaled 
powers of deception. He can appear in any guise him- 
self and induce others to steal 
“the livery of the court of Heaven 

To serve the Devil in.” 
His diplomacy is of the most superior character. He 
loves indirection. He loves to appear what he is not, 
and to attack the defenses of the good man, not openly 
as an enemy, but under cover of some good purpose and 
asafriend. He seems to prefer the company of those 
who have formally renounced him and all his works. 
reasoning, perhaps, that those who are in his service 
will work his works with comparatively little suggestion 
from him. The saints are the ones he is troubled about. 
He would regain control of them, if he could. So it is 
perfectly natural that he should present himself among 
them as he used to do among “ the sons of God.” 

It is certain that he gets into churches somehow. He 
comes in quietly and unobtrusively, yet he does not al- 
ways take a back seat. He finds a way into some of the 
most prominent pews, and even into the Amen corner, 
to trouble the saints and try the pastur. He appears to 
join heartily in the singing ; he is even outwardly rever- 
ent during the prayer, and he is not inattentive to the 
sermon. Indeed, he sometimes sits in the pulpit, with 
the pretense of helping the minister, The suggestions he 
insinuates concerning the sermon are marvelous for va- 
riety and plausibleness. He often succeeds in modif ying 
and mixing the truth, weakening the doctrine, and 
lowering the spiritual tone; but he is particularly adept 
in getting the minister to think that he ought quietly to 
rap some of the brothers and sisters, and at the same 
time the Old Deceiver puts it into the mind of the saints 
in the pew to resent the attacks of the saint in the pulpit, 

The arch-hypocrite has plenty of work in the church. 
He is busy as a bee on Sunday, But he seems to find a 
still larger field in the church conferences and on week- 
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days. How often does he go to the parsqnage to carry 
gossip about some of the members, and every time he 
leaves the parsonage he takes a load away to be widely 
distributed among the members. 

When he bas succeeded in stirring up feeling at the 
parsonage and in a dozen families or so, he makes him- 
self active in urging both sides to “have it out” at the 
church meeting. He never proposes outright an open 
quarrel or an actual fight. He is careful that the meet- 
ing shall be opened with prayer, invoking God’s presence 
and wisdom and closed with the benediction, asking his 
blessing on all that has been done and on all present. He 
thinks if the forms of devotion are kept up, those who 
bicker and quarrel and taunt one another with great 
bitterness, will not suspect that they are serving Satan’s 
purposes and not God’s, The Old Serpent is a capital 
Deceiver, able to deceive the very elect. This is why 
church quarrels are so divisive and so lasting. Satan 
persuades the saints that they are not to blame, consult- 
ing the particular weakness of each in his masterly cam- 
paign. 

St. John speaks of the Synagog of Satan. It is easier 
to deal with the Synagog of Satan than with Satan in 
the Synagog. He wrecks good churches and spoils 
good pastors. Asa church wrecker he has no equal, and 
to wreck a church isabout the worst thing in the catalog 
of sin. An awful offense is it when the pastor is the 
agent of the evil work, and deceives himself with the 
belief that he is God’s ambassador all the time and is con- 
sistently doing God’s service. 

What a wonderful increase in the soul-saving power 
of the churches there would be if only Satan could be 
cast out of them and kept out of them; and how much 
more effective anu heavenly would be the influence of 
all pastors, if they were always able to recognize the 
source of many suggestions which come to them and 
say, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

We are too apt to forget the ubiquity and persever- 
ance of the Fatherof Lies, We need to be on the watch 
constantly, lest he deceive us. Let there be a general 
casting out of this Demon of Unrighteousness, and a de- 
termined effort to keep him out. 


. 





CLERICAL PLEAS FOR SUNDAY SALOONS. 


A MASS meeting was held in this city last week 
in the interest of the opening of the liquor saloons on 
Sunday. There was a large audience, composed mostly 
of German-Americans, and said to be ‘better dressed 
and more prosperous looking than the average Cooper 
Union crowd.” Among the speakers were ex-Senator 
Boyd, ex-Assemblyman Kempner and ex-Mayor A. 
Oakey Hall, who was at the head of the municipality 
during the palmy days of the Tweed ring. These three 
represented the political element. There were two 
others, and they were the men who really gave character 
to the meeting, and they, we grieve to say, were minis- 
ters who occupy prominent pulpits of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, One was W.S. Rainsford, D.D., of 
St. George’s, and the other J. H. Rylance, D.D., of St. 
Mark’s, These distinguished clergymen were on the 
platform and made speeches in favor of the opening of 
the saloons on Sunday. 

The religious element seems to have been the main el- 
ement in the addresses; for the chairman, ex-Senator 
Boyd, in his opening speech declared that the chief duty 
of man is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever, and 
that the Scriptures are the only rule which directs us 
how to perform this duty, After thus placing the move- 
ment for Sunday saloons directly on the basis of the 
Scriptures, he went on to say that the purpose of the 
meeting was to demand that all laws concerning the 
Sabbath which are an infringement of the liberties 
granted by God and the Constitution should be abol- 
ished. Beginning by adopting the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, he ended by demanding the prac- 
tical abolition of one of the commandments of the Old 
Testament ; for he certainly could not contend that the 
opening of saloons on the Sabbath is the way to remem- 
ber it and keep it holy. 

The arguments given by Dr. Rainsford for opening 
rumshops on Sunday were, in brief, that it would dimin- 
ish lawbreaking ; that it would be fairer to the work- 
ingman; that it would ‘directly tend to diminish 
drunkenness,” and that it would take the saloon out of 
politics. Under the first head he contended that the 
present law should be abolished because it is not ob- 
served, Hedid not say that it would be a bad thing to 
have all the saloons closed on Sunday ; but he did seem 
to think that it is very wrong to have a law on the 
statfte book that is only partially observed. The city, 
he said, is a cosmopolitan city, andregard must be had 
for the customs and ideas of people of foreign birth. If 
this argument were faithfully applied to our legislation, 
we fear that our statute book would be very sadly muti- 
lated. It is rare, indeed, that any law is always, and in 
every place equally enforced. Some laws may be well 
enforced in certain wards and not so well enforced in 
others, and we know that regulations which are vitally 
necessary to the welfare of the people are not always 
faithfully administered. Should they then be modified ? 
Are we obliged to arrange our legislation so as to suit 
foreign communities? Those who come to us from 
abroad should come to us with the purpose of accepting 
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our institutions as they find them. We know that a 
great number of foreigners who are now American citi- 
zens have come to regard with great satisfaction our 
manner of observing Sunday. Let the later immi- 
grants wait a while, and see if they cannot accept 
our ideas, after a little fuller acquaintance with them. 

The argument on behalf of the poor man strikes us as 
one of the flimsiest of the lot. If Dr. Rainsford and Dr, 
Rylance do not, as they say, believe even in moderate 
drinking, and if one or both are total abstainers, it must 
be because they do not consider that the drink habit is a 
good habit. If this is s0, why should they demand that 
the law which prohibits the liquor business on Sunday, 
because it is a business, should be practically abolished ? 
If liquor drinking is not good for a minister it is not good 
for a poor man, and to demand liberty for the poor man 
to do that which is injurious to him seems a queer sort 
of proposition. Of course the ground of the prohibitory 
Sunday legislation is not the act of drinking but the act 
of sale. The act of sale is a public business, and if the 
State has a right to prohibit a public business on Sun- 
day, it certainly has a right to prohibit the business of 
liquor selling. 

How the removal of restrictions on the saloons, so as 
to give thé utmost freedom to the poor man to patronize 
them can diminish drunkenness, it is beyond our power 
to understand, particularly as Dr. Rainsford made 
the point that ‘‘ once a man gets into a saluon he is apt 
to anchor there.” Is he more apt to anchor there if he 
gets in on the sly than if he goes in through open doors ¢ 
And it is a novel idea, which no one would think of ap- 
plying to any other pursuit, that the more it is restricted 
by law the larger the volume of business, and the fewer 
the restrictions the better the results. More singular 
still is the inference that if a man sells liquor in viola- 
tion of the law, it will create more drunkenness than 
unrestricted sale. 

We confess that it is a great shock to our ideas of right 
and propriety for ministers of the Christian religion to 
appear as advocates of open rumshops on Sunday. It 
would be bad enough for them to make excuse for it on 
week-days, but to demand that it shall have seven days 
in the week for a traffic which is confessedly ruinous 
while other lines of business which are recoguized as 
necessary and salutary are restrained, seems to us simply 
monstrous. We take comfort in the thought that min- 
isters who thus, through mistaken judgment, as we 
would gladly believe, bring reproach upon an institution 
which ought to be dear to the Church, are very few. So 
far as our observation extends ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of the Protestant clergy and a very large proporiion 
of the Catholic, are strongly opposed to open liquor shops 
on Sunday. The legislators understand that the great 
weight of opinion in the State 1s against any such modi- 
fication of the Sunday laws, and we do not believe that 
they can be induced to accede to the joint demands of 
the liquor sellers, the sympathetic class of politicians, 
and the few clergymen, like Dr, Rainsford and Dr. Ry- 
lance, who dare to ask God’s blessing upon such an un- 
hallowed cause. 





A MOB AND A LYNCHING. 


THE last week bas a very bad record for mobs, one 
of which was a lynching. At Walsenburg, Col., an 
American mining superintendent, by the name of Hixon, 
had been murdered. <A trained bloodhound was put 
upon the fresh scent, and the trail was followed to where 
there was a party of Italians, who were arrested, and on 
close questioning made damaging admissions and di- 
vulged the names of those who were engaged in the 
murder. They were attacked by the miners, part of 
them while in jail, and part of thei on the road, and 
half a dozen were killed, including a boy who was driv- 
ing the prisoners’ wagon. It is not likely that the six 
murdered Italians were all naturalized American citi- 
zens. It was a case of as unjustifiable and brutal lynch- 
ing as we often have occasion to record, and it disgraces 
even the newly settled mining camps of Colorado, law- 
less as they are. There is no pretext that the law would 
not have been enforced nor that those guilty would not 
have been convicted and punished. The simple fact is 
that these lawless and brutal men did not wish to wait 
for law to take its course; they preferred to be the exe- 
cutioners of their own vengeance. It is a case in which 
the utmost pains should be taken to see that those guilty 
of this atrocious crime should be discovered and convicted 
and punished. We are glad that the Governor of Colo- 
rado takes this view. 

The other case was not a lynching but a riot, and is 
the culmination of a long series of outrages that have 
taken place in New Orleans, among those engaged load- 
ing vessels at the wharves. In the dense fog of morning, 
just as the colored stevedores were beginning work, 
three organized bands of white stevedores came upon 
them with arms and shot right and left, killing a number 
of men; and others leaped into the river and were 
drowned. The riot grew out of a labor strife, and the 
ill-feeling was inflamed by its being also a war upona 
race. Fora long while white men had been determined 
that Negroes should not be allowed to do this work ; and 
when the companies employed them they tried by con- 
stant acts of violence to frighten them from the field. 
This is but the culmination of a long series of offenses 
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which have caused untold loss. A few months ago two 
English vessels were attacked, and one or more Negro 
workmen killed. Ina single incendiary fire on a cotton 
wharf nearly half-a-million dollars’ worth of property was 
destroyed. At last the Negroes have been completely 
frightened away and business nearly suspended. The 
chief blame for the failure to preserve order falls upon 
the Mayor, anda large part of it upon the Governor, both 
of whom knew of the difficulty and refused to give 
needed protection. But the citizens of New Orleans are 
aroused, and the commercial bodies have issued an ad- 
dress to the people of the city in which they say that 
they have patiently endured interference from organized 
Jabor which has cost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and has driven business from the city, in hopes of a 
peaceful solution ; but that every effort has failed, and 
that now an armed mob has taken possession of the 
wharves and landings, and that a handful of men are 
dictating to the city. They say: 

‘‘Forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. We can ho 
longer treat with men who, with arms in their hands, are 
snooting down an inoffensive people because they will not 
think and act withthem. For these reasons we say to 
these people that, cost what it may, we are determined 
that thecommerce of this city must and shall be protected ; 
that every man who desires to perform honest labor must 
and shail be permitted to do so regardless of race, color or 
previous condition. No man shall be interfered with in 
the pursuance of his daily avocation, and we insist on the 
right of every employer to hire whom he may choose and 
have his work performed in such manner as he may 
direct.” 

There is the right ring to this utterance, and we are 
glad to see that the Governor begins to be somewhat 
moved by the seriousness of the affair. 

An international complication arises in the fact that 
one of the wen killed was the purser of a British vessel 
which was loading cotton, and protests have gone to the 
State Department at Washington. Similar representa- 
tives have come from Colorado through the Italian Min- 
ister. Here we have from Louisiana and Colorado the 
same complications that arose when Italian subjects were 
taken from a New Orleans prison two or three years ago 
and killed by a mob, The United States has absolutely 
no power in such a case to protect a citizen of a foreign 
country or to punish the perpetrators of the crime 
against him. Under our present law that belongs 
wholiy to the State and not to the nation. And yet 
there is no constitutional provision in the way of a law 
being passed by Congress by which a crime against a 
foreign citizen may be redressed by United States courts. 
At the time of the previous lynching in New Orleans we 
urged that such a law be passed by Congress, but noth- 
ing has been done. Our Government made pecuniary 
compensation, and wili, doubtless, be called upon to do 
the same again. But the wicked murderers do not 
think of that when they are amusing themselves with 
a riot or a lynching. 

The events of the week prove that lynching is not con- 
lined to the South, altho it is more frequent there. 
Neither are labor riots confined to the North, tho more 
frequent here. We do not recall a riot in which mur- 
der has been so frankly confessed to be the purpose as 
in this last riot in New Orleans, 
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EFFICIENCY OF MISSION BOARDS, 


THE work of a board of foreign missions has two de- 
partments, each with two divisions. The Home depart- 
ment has to do (1) with the collection of funds and 
appointment of missionaries, and (2) the education of the 
churches. The Foreign department has in charge (1) the 
detail management of the missions, and (2) the establish- 
ment and application of the general principles which 
underlie and control all mission enterprise, The suc- 
cessful conduct of the work depends upon the wise co- 
ordination of these four divisions. To allow any one 
of them to fall into disuse or to become overshadowed 
by the others is to inflict serious injury upon the general 
work, 

It is becoming increasingly apparent to those most 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, that there is 
gteat danger lest in each department the first division 
overshadow the second. Appeals for money and 
men take precedence of that broad, educating influence 
which furnishes the most reliable assurance of a steady 
supply ofboth, The effort to mete out fairly and wisely 
the modicum of cash, first between missions, then be- 
tween churches, schools, preachers, teachers, buildings, 
hospitals, etc., so monopolizes time and strength that 
the fundamental questions of the aim and object of mis- 
sions, the relations between missions and native commu- 
nities, the organization of native churches, get but scant 
Consideration. It is simple fact that notwithstanding a 
century of experience there is no general understanding 
of these principles among the churches, no general 
agreement between the different boards, scarcely even 
among the members of any one board. The reason for 
this is plain. With the expansion of the work the or- 
Ranization is swamped by details. Money must be had. 
It is easier, takes less time, and is more immediately 
effective to make an appeal than to set forth the 
Rreat character of the work. The question of the 

Tental or the purchase of a school building 
must be decided to-day, that as to the best organi- 
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zation for a native church can wait till to-mor- 
row. The result was voiced by a business man after 
a few months’ experience as member of a prominent 
board, ‘ It seems to me we do nothing but vote money. 
The broader consideration of the principles of missions 
we do not seem to be able to take up at all.” Probably 
the great majority of the members of the boards would 
agree with him. 

It is undoubtedly easier to point out the difficulty than 
to suggest a remedy. It will not do to slight the details. 
Upon them depends in great measure the success of the 
work, If on, the other hand, the details swamp the 
principles, the work becomes mere mechanical routine. 
Without going into items, the remedy must be in one of 
two directions, possibly in a combination of both—reor- 
ganization of the internal administration of the boards 
and increase of the home force. The present methods of 
administration of the boards have largely come down 
from the times when mission incomes scarcely reached 
$100,000, and the number of missionaries was compara- 
tively small. With incomes approaching $1,000,000 and 
a force of missionaries high up in the hundreds, some 
changes might well be adopted. The different boards 
might leara from large business establishments, and also 
from each other, Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
might gain some valuable ideas from the Methodist sys- 
tem of superintendence and episcopal visitation ; the 
Methodists might consider to advantage the separation of 
their Home from their Foreign work and the smaller 
committee organization which their associates have 
adopted. All alike might study the Acts of the Apostles 
and apply Peter’s remark about its not being meet for 
the Apostles ‘* to serve tables,” to the present custom of 
compelling scholarly secretaries and financial magnates 
to bend their attention to the decision as to whether a 
stone wall or a wooden fence shall be used to inclose 
mission premises. Imagine the Board of Trustees of the 
New York Life Iosurance Company discussing the ques- 
tion as to whether the balus:rade in their building in 
Omaha should be of marble, mahogany or pine! There 
should be some arrangement by which the best abilities 
of ofticers and members should be utilized rather than 
wasted, 

So far as any increase of the force is concerned, prob- 
ably the great objection is the expense, Tne cry ‘it 
costs a dollar to senda dollar,”’ is still occasionally heard. 
Tnatthe administration expenses of the boardsshould be 
kept at as low a figure as possible is unquestioned. Every 
available dollar and cent should be put into the foreign 
field, Yet there is an economy that is extravagance, be- 
cause it is wasteful. Every effort should be made for the 
better utilizing of the force in hand, then, if necessary, 
the force should be increased. It is by no means the 
most cheaply run institutions that are the most effective. 
It is not accidental that the Church Missionary Society 
of England, which confessedly stands at the head of all 
missionary societies, has three secretaries in the Foreign 
department, three in the Home department, three in the 
Editorial department, besides various honorary secreta- 
ries, drawing no salary, but doing hard work. 

This question of the efficiency of the home organiza- 
tion of the Mission Boards is, we believe, one of the most 
important they have to consider. It must precede any 
question of co-operation between the different boards, 
because without it there will be no thorough investiga- 
tion of the principles on which co-operation must be 
based, Upon its solution depends the assurance of an 
adequate regular income at home, and the steady, pro- 
gressive conduct of the work abroad. 


» 





FALSE WITNESS. 





IF we may judge from assertions that come under our 
eye some of those who hate the Roman Catholic Church 
love to make lies about it. We cannot imagine why 
false encyclicals are concocted in the name of the Pope 
and false testimony adduced against the Church, unless 
it is because hatred of the Church is equalled by love of 
lies. 

We received froma minister a short time ago the fol- 
lowing slip, evidently printed for wide circulation, with 
a request that we investigate its statements : 

“A DOCUMENT 
direct from the Pension Department at Washington gives 
the facts in this form: 
Whole number of troops who fought in the late War..... 2,128,200 


Natives of the United Btatetic..ccsccsccsccsccccsccccsovcess 1,625,267 
GOFMANB.c. oo cccccccceccvcccesce Ae Asene edocs CusennaNeeweCenee 186,817 
AEE ioe cai oe Vander cceamnsestasnavirKeawemeiosacios 144,221 
Bivletai Cather Cham Wea) ss i iccsccscccicevcsdscvcvescccasiessse 99,040 
Otiner TEPSIGREEs. .ccccccccccsccccescs coccccccccsoccescoseee 48,410 
‘“‘The desertions were as follows: 
Natives of the United States..............s.scccccccece 5 per cent. 
osc kcsedwtnnesseredses sndessnscesensccdecocens 16 = 
EE oo eccncuasnage cedeasmasdacsonthmeinnihaatedaanid oa 
Brttiah Cather that Ev1G).cccccicccscccsvscccccccsotoses y= 
Other foreigners..........seseeeees Meedenewudniendddndes a9 


“‘In other words, of the 144,000 Irishmen who enlisted, 
104,000 deserted ; and we are informed that most of these 
desertions occurred after the recognition of the Confed- 
eracy by the Pepe. The above facts were corroborated in 
the New York Sun, August 30th, 1891. 

**Put thisin your pocket for a reference.” 

On the face of it, this document is suspicious, tho it 

claims to rest on the authority of the Pension Depart- 
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ment and to have been confirmed in the columns of The 
Sun. We wrote immediately to the Secretary of War, 
asking him whether any such document had been issued 
from the Pension Office, and whether the figures given 
could be verified. In answer we have received a letter 
from the War Department, containing the following very 
definite statement : 


No compilation has ever been made from which any re- 
liable statement can be made relative to the number of 
deserters during the late War. 


The number of soldiers of any given nativity in service 
during the War is not known, nor is it possible to make 
even an approximately correct statement of the number or 
percentage of deserters belonging to any particular nation- 
ality. a 

This shows that the assertion of the introductory 
words of the slip are false, without any foundation 
whatever, that the figures which follow are falsely at- 
tributed to the Pension Office, and that they are wholly 
devoid of authority, Yet they are so circumstantially 
given that they are calculated to deceive all but the 
most alert and best informed. Nobody knows how many 
of the various nationalities served in the army ; aad 
under the authority of the Secretary of War, we are 
told that it is not ‘‘ possible to make even an approxi- 
mately correct statement of the number or percentage of 
deserters belonging to any particular nationality.” Some 
one must, then, have concocted the lying statement, and 
in order to give it the weight of authority, falsely at- 
tributed it to the War Department. Such conduct is 
infamous, and those who are circulating the slip are, 
wittingly or unwittingly, bearing false witness. 

As to the reference to the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy we have to say that we can find no author- 
ity for it, If Pius IX actually did what the Govern- 
ments of the world refused to do, Jefferson Davis, the 
President of the Confederacy, would have known: of it 
and spoken of it in his ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Confed- 
erate Government.” We have searched this two-volume 
work diligently and failed to find any record of Papal 
recognition. 

We may add, that in answer to a note of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the editor of The Sun asking whether is held 
itself responsible for the figures which the slip states 
were ‘‘ corroborated” in its columns, we received the 
following : 

The Sun does not, and never did. The figures were 
printed simply as correspondence. We disclaimed their 
official character at the time and many times since. 

This strips the statement of the last vestige of author- 
ity, and shows that it is a ‘‘ lie made out of the solid.” 


in 


Cditorial Votes. 


A CONSIDERABLE variety of important topics is intro- 
duced by our correspondents this week. George W. Knox, 
D.D., discusses the peace negotiations between Li Hung 
Chang and Count Ito; the Rev. H. R. Haweis has a charm- 
ing paper, to be continued next week, on the art of conversa- 
tion ; the essence of Buddhism is described by Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, who has been lecturing on that subject in 
this country ; Dr. Cuyler warns against the temptations 
of drinking ; Frank Weitenkampf gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the literature of New Japan ; James Payn offers some 
lively English notes ; Prof. John T. Duffield, of Princeton, 
gives a careful discussion of the proposed federation of the 
Reformed Churches, a topic of great ecclesiastical im- 
portance just now; Janet Jennings writes from Washing- 
ton on the new Silver Party, and other topics; Miss 
Walker describes Mr. Abbey’s decorations for the Boston 
Library ; there is an extremely interesting series of letters 
from foreign missionaries, among which we may specify 
those from Japan in regard to the appointment of Chris- 
tian chaplains in the Japan army, and one by Mr. Wish- 
ard, of the International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, on the evangelization of the world 
during the present generation; E. P. Powell has a very 
instructive article on transplanting trees, and M. E. Bam- 
ford has another on camphor trees in California. There 
are poems by Louise Imogen Guiney, Elaine Goodale 
Eastman, James C. Harvey, Charles Gordon Rogers and 
Ellen Barnett; and interesting stories by Gertrude E. 
Bealer, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Harriet C. Cox. 








THE arguments in the Income Tax cases before the 
Supreme Court at Washington were finished last week, 
and the court is expected to render a decision before the 
summer recess, perhaps within a very few weeks. The 
concluding argument by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, of 
New York, was a brilliant and impressive one, He dis- 
cussed with great ability points which have already been 
raised against the tax, and introduced some new ones 
which seem to have escaped legal attention hithcrto. One 
of the points upon which he made an elaborate argument 
was that a tax upon rents and income upon real estate is 
not distinguishable from a tax on the property itself. 
Under the Coostitution everybody admits that the tax on 
real estate is a direct tax, and must therefore be appor- 
tioned among the States on the basis of population. How, 
he asks, could an owner of land pay tax upon it except 
from its income or rental? He might take a piece ofitand 
give it to the Government as an equivalent; he must 
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either do this or pay tax on it from the income it produces. 
The conclusion he drew from this is that as an unappor- 
tioned tax upon real estate is forbidden, so a tax upon the 
income or rental ef such property is a direct tax, accordivg 
to the meaning of the Constitution. Referring to the ar- 
gument of the Attorney-General that the income from 
land is personal property, Mr. Choate said that, even 
admitting this, the tax must be held to bea direct tax, 
and must, therefore, be apportioned. He made a parallel 
argument with regard to the taxation of United States 
bonds, which are excepted from the operation of the in- 
come tax, holding that the interest on the bonds is a part 
of the bonds themselves, inseparable from them, and 
therefore no more taxable than the bonds. He vigorously 
combated the suggestion of the Attorney-General that ir- 
regularities in the Tariff could be compensated for by 
irregularities in an income tax. He characterized it as a 
‘“‘monstrous doctrine.’”’ Taking up the four-thousand- 
dollar exemption and replying to the statement on the 
other side that it affected the very rich only, be inquired : 
“‘Then what becomes of the principle of one law for the 
rich and the poor ?”’ *‘ We are,” he said, *‘ at the parting of 
the ways’’; the law was a deliberate strike, by those who 
voted for it, at those sections of the country where money 
is accumulated. He was not surprised that the President 
should refuse to sign the bill, nor that the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury had refrained from recom- 
mending an income tax. In reply to a question of Mr. 
Justice Brown, whether the exemption of four thousand 
dollars to the individual is not made on the ground of an 
_ allowance for household expenditure, while the corpora- 
tion has no such expenditure, Mr. Choate said the law 
should treat the corporation and individual alike; that 
the discrimination against the corporation is a punish- 
ment for having engaged in a form of business which 
the States held out as desirable. He also discussed the 
clause exempting religious, charitable and educational 
institutions, declaring that Trinity Church corporation, of 
New York, with its ‘‘bhundreds of acres of stores and 
houses,”’ and Columbia, Yale and Harvard Universities 
with their immense accumulations, were allexempt, while 
Idaho, Dakota and other Western States pay to make up 
the deficit thus occasioned. He thought that the law was 
made on the principle of ‘being generous before you are 
just.’’ His last point was that State and municipal bonds 
are entitled tu exemption on the same theory that national 
bonds are exempt from State taxes. There is no use in 
prophesying as to what the decision of the court will be. 
If it follows in the line of some recent decisions, notably 
that on the anti-Chinese law concerning suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, it may hold that Congress is the best 
judge of the proper policy of the nation, and thus uphold 
the tax ; or it may grapple directly with the main point in- 
volved, whether the income tax is in the nature of a direct 
tax, and overthrow it. Whatever the decision may be 
Mr. Choate is right in saying that it is one of the most 
important cases that have come before that body for years. 








WE are much interested in the two pages given in the 
large centennial number of the Lancaster Intelligencer to 
the churches of tbat old city. Both the city and the 
county occupy a placeof much importance in the religious 
history of Pennsylvania. Among the early settlers in the 
county were Mennonites, Dunkards, River Brethren, 
Friends, Episcopalians, Moravians, Lutherans, United 
Brethren, Presbyterians and German Reformed. The com- 
ing of the Mennonites was as early as 1709, followed by the 
Dunkards in 1721, and others at later dates. The Jntelli- 
gencer gives pictures of some of the earlier church build- 
ings, notably that of St. James Episcopal Church, built in 
1750, of Trinity Lutheran, built in 1761, and the Moravian 
Stone Church, built in 1746. Perbaps it was to repair the 
St. James Episcopal Church that the scheme of a lottery 
was devised in 1809. The Intelligencer gives a copy of the 
scheme, from which it appears that five thousand tickets 
at five dollars each were to be sold. There were 1,574 prizes 
and 3,326 blanks. It was stated that prizes would be paid 
within thirty days after the drawing,and that those who did 
notclaim them within twelve months would be considered 
as desiring to allowthem to remain for the benefit of the 
Churck. The Lutherans a year or two earlier got upa 
lottery scheme for the benefit of the Elizabethtown 
Lutheran Church. The purpose was to raise three thou- 
sand dollars to “defray the expenses incurred” by the 
church. The advertisement stated that the lottery was 
authorized by law. Lotteries are now prohibited under 
severe penalties from using the mails of the United States, 
and most of the States have either constitutional or legal 
provisions against them. This is one of the indications of 
the great advance in morals in the past ceptury. Itisa 
very rare thing now for a Protestant church to engage in 
any method of raising money which involves the principle 
of lottery. 





WE find an illustration of the fact that ideas are worth 
more than human lives in the sorrow and Sympathy ex- 
pressed in the loss to Nikola Tesla by the fire which de- 
stroyed his laboratory in this city last week If in such a 
fire a dozen lives had been lost it would not have been, we 
say, such a serious loss to the world. Human life is com- 
paratively cheap; we sacrifice it for an idea at-any time 
Sometimes for a sentiment we will give a million lives, 
Nikola Tesla is the most expert electrician, the most outa. 
inal investigator of physical laws, that lives in the United 
States, perhaps in the world. Hehas been devoting himself 
for many years to the study of electricity, not simply for 
immediate financial results, like Mr. Edison, but in order 
to obtain that command over the operations of the electric 
current which will accomplish the great results that seem 
to be in sight, but which nv one has yet achieved, and 
which will be obtained through vastly increasing the 
rapidity of the electric transformations. For this purpose 


he had provided a very important laboratory at large ex- 


pense, and was on the eve of announcing conclusions which 
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would be of great economic as well as scientific value. He 
had almost reached a condition of nervous exhaustion 
through his intense labor before the fire, and if the result 
of this accident be a further collapse, it might mean a loss 
to the world which would not be recovered for years. 


WE have received a note from Tai yin Cheo, a student in 
the University of Michigan, supporting the criticism made 
by acorrespondent referred to lately, against the use of the 
word Chinaman instead of Chinese, and expressing the 
opinion that in the choice and use of that word there is a 
certain amount of disrespect. We reallydo not believe 
that anything contemptuous is generally implied in the 
word. It is true that in composition the word man is 
usually added to the adjective, as Frenchman, Norseman, 
Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman and Welshman, Our 
correspondent thinks the use of the term Chinaman ia- 
stead of Chinese or Chineseman originated with the miners 
and fishermen with whom a lowclass of Chinese associated 
in California. He says: 

As to the word Chinaman itself, there is certainly nothing 
good or bad in it, but it somehow involves a sort of contemptu- 
ous idea which has been felt by many of our literary men. 

If that is so, some effort should be made to avoid the use 
of the word, familiar as it has become. 





....If those interested in the enforcement of the new 
constitutional provision prohibiting lotteries, gambling, 
etc., do not keep a close watch upon the Legislature at Al- 
bany, they may lose what was morally gained by the adop- 
tion of theamendment. A bill which is designed to defeat 
indirectly the object of the amendment is now pending in 
the Assembly, and is known as the Gray-Percy Racing 
Bill, No. 773. While it appears to forbid in direct terms all 
forms of gambling, it really allows them by the adroit way 
in which itisdrawn. For example, it does not condemn 
the making of a bet, provided it is not recorded ; it does not 
prohibit a great number from contributing to the “‘ purses, 
prizes, premiums or stakes to be contested for’ on race 
courses; nor does it provide how or among whom these 
purses, prizes, premiums or stakes shall be divided. An- 
other section directly forbids the making, recording 6r 
registering wagers pt any place other than on the grounds 
of arace course. The introduction of this word “ other” 
would seem to allow by indirection that such wagers may 
be made on race courses. The intent of the constitutional 
amendment was to probibit all gambling, and we trust 
that the moral sentiment of the State will make itself 
so plainly understood and felt that this bill shall be de- 
feated. 

.... We shall doubtless know in a week or two precisely 
what the Legislature at Albany proposes to do respecting 
reform legislation for this city. While Mr. Platt has mod- 
ified his position several times, and while the purpose to 
retaliate upon Mayor Strong’s apparent blindness tu the 
Platt interests with legislation designed to humiliate him 
and limit his powers, has evidently been abandoned, it 
may be that the irresponsible dictator who has succeeded 
* Boss’? Croker intends to thwart the will of the people of 
New York City in other ways. It is amazing that men 
elected to represent constituencies should abandon their 
own convictions and accept the commands of Thomas C. 
Platt. It is obvious that if this course is pursued it will 
bring condign punishment upon the Republican Party. 
We trust that there will be sufficient foresight in the Leg- 
islature to avoid such a fate. It is exasperating to the 
lust degree, in the face of such revelations as were made 
last fall and of the revolution accomplished in the election, 
to find that one man who holds no public office whatever, 
and who has never been chosen to lead his party, should, 
with such amazing impertinence, presume to play the 
boss and thwart the efforts of reformers, 





.... The head of an important educational institution in 
the South writes these generous words concerning our 
symposium on the resources of the South ; 


I want to thank you for the last great issue of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. Itisatruly great number. It should largely extend the 
circulation of Tink INDEPENDENT in the South. That is what is 
needed, You preach the clearest, straightest, most clean-cut 
and Christian doctrine on the South and its problems of all the 
papers that Isee. This brotherly and generous opportunity that 
you have given to Southern representatives to set forth the bright 
and hopeful and attractive features of the Southland should be 
a revelation to them that the attitude of THk& INDEPENDENT is 
one that would make for peace and good-will along all lines. 


Another correspondent writes from Virginia: 


Will Tue INDEPENDENT accept my congratulations for its 
very happy and successful conception of a symposium upon the 
South? I look upon it as one of the kindest and most beneficial 
courtesies which has ever been extended us, and you will pardon 
me for also congratulating the South upon the testimony borne 
by your one sole colored contributor, confirmatory of a state- 
ment I once made you myself, that the Negro receives more con- 
sideration from the white men in the South than he does from 
those in the North, and that those who are least considerate of 
him are white men in the South who come from the North. 


....A correspondent writes us as follows: 


The force of an argument which depends upon statistics is 
greatly weakened by inaccuracy in figures; and this, I appre- 
hend, must be the case with Senator Call’s article in your issue 
of last week. “‘ It may seem surprising,” he says, to “ say that 

ina little over thirty years the sum total of land grants to 
railroads amounted to 159,354,178,000,000 acres.”.. We must per- 
force agree with him that the statement is quite “surprising,” 
inasmuch as the figures he handles so deftly represent rather 
more than a thousand times the number of acres contained in the 
earth’s entire surface, both land and water! After all, these big 
figures are pleasant; they seem to give you your money’s worth 
do they not? E. W. 
According to the latest statement of the General Land 
Office at Washington the total of land grants, up to June 
30th, 1893, to States and corporations for railroad purposes 
amounted to 55,124,080 acres, and for all purposes 62,737,004 
acres. How such an obvious blunder as that in Senator 
Call’s article passed unnoticed in the proof we cannot im- 
agine. 
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.... There is a law to protect the post office and the pub- 
lic against certain fraudulent matter, such as lottery 
tickets and swindling propositions. There ought to be a 
law which would protect our public schools against Col- 
chester, Roberts & Co., of Tiffin, O., who are sending their 
circulars to students in high schools, academies and col- 
leges, offering to supply original orations, essays and de- 
bates for specified sums. We have received from the presi- 
dent of a Southern institution a copy of their circular, 
which claims that “each year brings its proof that hon- 
est, consvientious work is the greatest of advertisements,” 
and yet they are tempting every person to whom they 
write to bealiar. The college president who sends this to 
us says that he knows of seventeen students who received 
these circulars on the same day, and headds: * Of course 
they went into the fire where the venders and senders of 
them ought to go.’”? We observe that they were mailed 
not from Tiffin but from Watkins, O., for which there 
may be areason. Some Anthony Comstock ought to pro- 
tect our young people from such temptation. 


....We cannot believe that it is the editor, Dr. Isaac M, 
Wise, of The Chicago Israelite, who, over the signature of 
** Nickerdown,”’ writes the *‘ Notes and Comments” in that 
paper, in which he charges The Hebrew Journal with being 
‘fawning and sycophantic”’ for allowing purity of motive 
to such a man as Nearder, who left the Jewish for the 
Christian faith. It says that ‘if ever a man had anything 
to gain by apostasy, it was Neander; and the same was the 
case with scores of other Jews in those days.”’ It is a ques- 
tion among Jews nowadays whether justice or charity is 
the central doctrine of their faith. We would rather have 
the charity of The Hebrew Journal than the injustice of 
The Chicago Israelite. This is the first time we have 
known apy one to have the indecency to attack the purity 
of such men as Neander ; Caspari, of Norway ; Paul Cassel, 
of Berlin, or Dr. Edersheim, of England. 


....Too much importance has been attached by many 
of the newspapers to the firing on the * Allianca,” an 
American vessel, by a Spanish man-of-war, off the Cuban 
coast. Itis sufficiently evident that Spain does not desire 
to pick a quarrel with the United States, It has no occa- 
sion or pretext so todo. The relations between the two 
countries are entirely satisfactory, and it does not become 
us to be too precipitate in our demands for reparation. 
Secretary Gresham has been accused of laxness in this re- 
spect, but without cause. He made his note to the Spanish 
Government sufficiently imperative, and the reply of Spain 
is everything it should be, while we have to answer to the 
British Governmeat for the slaying of one of its subjects 
in New Orleans and to the Italian Government for the 
mobbing of some of its citizens in Colorado, it does not be- 
come us to be over-hasty in our demands for reparation in 
similar cases, 


....Anti-vivisection may go too far. A Philadelphia 
surgeon has a patient, one of whose legs is paralyzed ; and 
believing that, by the use ofa nerve from the leg of an 
animal he could restore to his patient the use of his leg, 
he sent to the city pound for a dog with which to make 
the experiment. But the lady president of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, who controls the 
pound, positively refused to let the surgeon have a dog, 
telling him: 

* Altho I should always approve of sacrificing a dog’s life in 
order to save that of a man, unless the latter was a curse to the 
world and the former a boon and blessing (which is sometimes 
the case), I think that Iam justified in refusing to give you one 
of the dogs at our pound for an experiment which may prove of 
benefit to one of your patients or may not, the latter being the 
most likely alternative.” 


.... The thing is settled. The Astor Library, the Lenox 
Library and the Tilden Trust Fund have, by vote of their 
several trustees, been united so far as it can be done, until 
an act of the Legislature is hastened through permitting 
the consolidation. This will give usa really great public 
library to be used, we suppose, chiefly for reference. 
But at the same time we shall regret if there is not such a 
further consolidation with the various free circulating 
libraries as shall make this really a library for the people 
in their homes, and shall provide branches at convenient 
places over the city. The next thing is tosettle on a place. 
The Lenox Library holds an entire block, scarce a third of 
which is occupied, which would be a good position if it 
were not so far uptown and separated by Central Park 
from the West side. 


_...Those riotous laborers in New Orleans are too stupid 
to see it, but the merchants understand that such violence 
as was allowed last week means the loss of business. One 
of the largest British ship-owning firms has ordered its 
steamer, on which a laborer was killed last week, sent to 
Galveston to be loaded with cotton, They will not trust 
their vessel in New Orleans. This is precisely what was 
to be expected. 


_...Millions of his friends will be glad to learn that Gen- 
eral Harrison has recovered from his illness. In a brief 
note to us he writes: 


lam able to be down in my library for the first time to-day 
(March 16th). All symptoms of the grip have left me, save that 
peculiar and extreme debility which follows it, and from that I 
am slowly recovering. 


....The French campaign against Madagascar is to be 
opened with three thousand men, who will clear a road 
through the marshy regions by main force. The credits 
voted will have to be increased, so it is now said, and we 
would not be surprised if France should be sick of her en- 
terprise before it was finished. 


_...The Armenians, who, after seven or eight years of 
faithful membership in the Congregational, church 4 
Fresno, Cal , were driven out by the new pastor, and the 
refused a mutual council, have, we are very glad to say, 
been cordially received by the other churches in the town. 
Thank God for that ! 


....Professor Bryce, President of the London Board ~ 
Trade, says that the signs of business revival are mu 
plying. That is good news. 
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Beligions Intelligence. 
CHRISTIAN UNION IN BAY CITY. 


BY THE REV. C. T. PATCHELL. 





THE clergy of Bay City have recognized the fact that the 
scattered and disjointed condition of the ‘‘ household of 
faith” is largely responsible for the existence of all other 
evils. Heartily tired of verbal wars and the insatiable 
desire for division, they have ceased theological contests 
and are looking fora common ground upon which all can 
stand. They believe it is found. 

The city papers published the outlines of a Thanksgiving 
sermon, which attracted the attention of the Roman Cath- 
olics. The Rev. Joseph Schrembs immediately answered 
it through the papers, stating that if the sermon, as report- 
ed, represented the views of the Protestant ministers, the 
Catholics could and would meet them. An accidental (?) 
meeting on a railway train led to the discussion of Chris- 
tian charity and love, and the conclusion that it would 
forma ground upon which all could stand to begina 
united work. 

These two clergymen then presented the subject to their 
co-workers, but nothing definite resulted. ‘The next week 
however, Fathers Thomas Rafter, Joseph Schrembs and J. 
G. Sanson met the Rev. C. T. Patchell in his study and 
freely discussed the situation, concluding not to attempt 
anything unless others enlisted. ‘tne Rev. M. C. Hawks, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Dr. Clark, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, had both signified their will- 
ingness to enter into such a movement as was proposed. 
Two days later a second meeting was held in the same 
study, there being six present, three priests and three min- 
isters. Again the situation was fully discussed, and it 
was decided to issue a more general invitution to all to 
join in a Union movement. About twenty ministers and 
priests responded, A committee of seven was appointed, 
three priests and four ministers to draw up a platform. 
‘ne following articles were presented and adopted. 


* Art. I.—This association shall be known as * The Christian 
Union’ of the Bay Cities of Michigan. 

* Art. 2.—Recognizing the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man through the Leadership of Jesus Christ, we have 
entered into this Union for the purpose of promoting Christian 
toleration, charity, and good-will toward all. 

* Art. 3.--Affiliation with this Union does not involve any com- 
promise of religious principle or Church dogma, but simply a 
deprecation of that spirit of intolerance and bigotry which does 
not recognize the honesty of a brother’s religious taith and con- 
victions. | 

* art. 4.—In furtherance of these obje :ts we advocate fraternal 
meetings of the clergy of the Bay Cities for the purpose of culti- 
vating a mutual acquaintances andakindly spirit toward each 
other, and of fostering and promoting the sane among all men, 
Likewise public lectures to be delivered alternately by priest 
and minister on ‘Christian Union,’ *Cuarity,’ *Toleration,’ and 
other kindred subjects. 

“Art. 5.—-A committee of clergymen and laymen shall be 
chosen in equal numbers from among Protestants and Catholics 
to examine the papers to be read and to erase therefrom any ex- 
pression judged to be offensive to either party.” . 


Signed by the following pastors : 


W. H. Clark, First Presbyterian Church. 

H. Schneider, Zion Evangelical Church. 

T. W. MacLean, Trinity Episcopal Church. 

M. Matkowski, St. Stanislaus, Kostka, Catholic Church. 

T. C. Johnson, Second Baptist Church, Colored. 

J. G. Sanson, St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, West Bay 
City. 

i Schrembs, St Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, West 
Bay City. 

N. Ruetenik, German Reformed Church, West Bay City. 

M. C. Hawks, Madison Avenue, Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Thomas Rafter, St. James Roman Catholic Church. 

Cc. T. Patchell, First Congregational Church. 

John G. Wyss, St, Boniface Roman Catholic Church. 

—— Browne, German Catholic Church. 

Jacob Braun, German Methodist Church. 

J.S. Irwin, Westininster Presbyterian Church, West Bay City. 

T. C. Tucker, Universalist Church. 

Our design is to be educational always ; dictatorial never. 
For this purpose we have entered upon a series of public 
meetings, as provided in tne platform, to be held in the 
Opera House. One such meetiog has been held with mar- 
velous success. 

The Hon. N. B. Bradley, ex-Congresssman, and member 
of the First Presbyterian Church, acted as President, and 
the Hon. A. M. C. Donell, member of St. James Roman 
Catholic Church, as Vice President. After the opening re- 
marks by the President the audience arose aud repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer, led by the Rev. T. W. MacLean, rector 
of Crinity Episcopal Church, ‘*Nearer my God to thee ’”’ 
was then sung with great earnestuess, led by the Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church. 
W. H. Clark, D.D., of the First Presbyterian Church, pre- 
sided at the piano. 

The speakers of the evening were the Revs. C. T. Patchell, 
First Congregational Church; Thomas Rvifter, St. James 
Roman Catholic Church; W. H. Clark, First Presbyterian 
Churca; Joseph Schrembs, St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, and IT. W. MacLean, Trinity Episcopal Church. 
The meeting closed by singing our National anthem: 

‘* My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” etc. 

The movement here is still an infant, strong and vigor- 
ous, but not yet able to attempt any great thing. It is the 
growth of a germ, planted, beyond doubt, in all thought- 
ful minds by the Congress of Religions. [t was simply 
watered by a sermon which called for a recognition of the 
honesty of a brother’s religious convictions, The intention 
of all concerned goes no further than our local needs. We 
seek to make fraternity a natural fruit. This can never 
be done while we look upon one anuther as enemies. The 
generations that are gone have bequeathed to us the spirit 
of intolerance and suspicion. We are not responsible for 
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that ; but we will be responsible for passing to the on- 
coming generation the same spirit. We hope, in Bay 
City, at least, to overcome this. 

Bay City, MIcH. 


~ 


THE PROPOSED EPISCOPAL CONSTITUTION. 


THE General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1892 appointed a joint commission to revise the 
constitution and canons of the Church “for the purpose 
(1) of rendering them more entirely harmonious and freeing 
them from ambiguities ; (2) of adapting them to the great- 
er enlargement and growth of the Church, and (3) of cloth- 
ing them with such accuracy and precision of language as 
shall relieve the digest from the technicalities and objec- 
tions which are made to its phraseology by jurists and 
canonists.” The commission has published its report, 
which will come up for presentation at the General Con- 
vention in October next. 

The proposed constitution begins with a declaration, the 
important part of which is as follows: 

“This Church, as an integral portion of the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, holds the Faith maintained by the un- 
divided Church, defined in the Creeds commonly called the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and divinely set forth in Holy 
Writ; receives the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the Word of God, and as containing all things 
necessary to salvation; ministers the two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ Himself, with unfailing use of Christ’s Words of institu - 
tion and of the elements ordained by Him; and continues sted - 
fast in the Apostolic Ministry of Bishops, Priests and Deacons.” 
This is new matter. 

Article I deals with the General Convention, changing 
the term, however, to that of ‘‘ General Synod.’’ Thiais to 
consist of a House of Bishops and a House of Deputies sit- 
ting separately, either of which may originate and propose 
legislation, altho its action must be adopted by the otber 
house. Every bishop and bishop-coadjutor, whether hav- 
ing jurisdiction or not, has a seat in the House of Bishops. 
It is to elect from its own number a Primus as presiding 
officer who is to discharge such duties as may be prescribed. 
He is to hold office for life. Each diocese admitted to the 
General Synod is to be represented in the House of Depu- 
ties by three presbyters and three laymen (the present con- 
stitution allowed four of each). An arrangement is made 
for a joint session of the two houses for conference, tho no 
vote is to be taken in such joint session. 

Article II has to do with the meeting of the General 
Synod, to take place every third year after 1898, the Pri- 
mus having authority, on sufficient cause, to appoint a 
place for such meeting different from that agreed upon by 
the Synod. 

Article [II describes the powers of the General Synod. 
It is to legislate upon (@) the qualifications and conditions 
for making,ordaining and consecrating bishops,priests and 
deacons ; (b) the conditions for the formation, division and 
rearrangement of dioceses and the relatiions of dioceses 
to each other ; (c) the foreign relations of the Church ; (qd) 
the general missionary, educational and charitable work 
of the Church. It has power to enact canons of discipline, 
and exclusive power with regard to the defiuition of 
offenses, for which the clergy may be tried and for deter- 
mining the penalties. The court for the trial of a bishop 
is to be composed of bishops only. The trial of presbyters 
and deacons is to be regulated by the diocese in which the 
trialis had. Upon questions of doctrine a final appeal 
may always be taken to the House of Bishops, and upon 
such appeal no question of fact is t» be reviewed ; all trials 
to be public except by consent of the accused. Power not 
committed to the General Synod or to the Provincial 
Synods by this constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
dioceses are reserved to the dioceses, with the exception of 
legislation in regard to doctrine or worship, or contraven- 
tion of the constitution or canons of the General Synod. 

Article IV treats of Provinces and Provincial System. 
The dioceses and missionary jurisdictions are to be united 
into provinces by the General Synod, which shall deter- 
mine their bounds, changing them with the consent of the 
provinces concerned. Every province must include not 
less than five contiguous dioceses. In each province a 
synod, composed of the bishops and of clergy aud laity, 
shall be constituted by the majority of the conventions of 
the dioceses within the province for legislative powers not 
inconsistent with the constitutional powers of the General 
Synod, affecting, however, only those dioceses in the union 
of the Synod. The Synod is to appoint a uniform mode of 
trial for presbyters and Ceacons, and an appeal may be 
had by the accused and by either party upon questions of 
doctrine to a court composed of the bishops of the province, 
exclusive of the one in whose jurisdiction the decision was 
rendered. Each province is to elect one of the bishops as 
its Primate. 

Article V relates tothe bishops. The bishop or bishop- 
coadjutor is to be chosen according torules prescribed by 
the convention of each diocese; missionary bishops to be 
chosen by the House of Bishops. A bishop is to confine the 
exercise of his office to his own diocese or missionary juris- 
diction, unless when requested by the ecclesiastical author- 
ity of another diocese, or authorized and appointed by the 
House of Bishops, to act temporarily in such capacity. No 
bishop shall be ordained and consecrated uatil be shall be 
thirty: years of age, or without the consent of a majority 
of the bishops; nor may he resign bis jurisdiction without 
that consent. Bishops consecrated for foreign lands under 
the regular conditions are not entitled to votein the House 
of Bishops or to perform any act of the Episcopal office in 
dioceses unless requested by the proper authorities, 

Article VI refers to the standing committee, in each dio- 
cese to be the council in advice for the bishop, and when 
the eis no bishop to be the ecclesiastical authority of the 
diocese. 

Article VII treats of the formation of new dioceses. 
These are to be formed with the consent of the General 
Synod and of the Provincial Synod out of an existing dio- 
cese or by the junction of two or more dioceses or parts of 
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dioceses, or ina missionary jurisdiction, on the consent of 
& sufficient number of self-supporting congregations and 
presbyters, and provided that any existing diocese is not 
unduly reduced in size. The only change of importance is 
one allowing the General Synod to accept the cession of a 
part of the territory of a diocese on the proposition of the 
bishop and convention and with the consent of three- 
fourths of the parishes both in the ceded territory and the 
remaining section, providing the action receives the ap- 
proval of two thirds of both Houses, 

Article VIII has to do with ordination,and provides that 
bishops, priests and deacons shall be ordained on subscrib- 
ing the following declaration : 

“Ido believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the Word of God, and to contain all things necessary 
to salvation; and Ido solemnly engage to conform to the doc- 
trine, discipline and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America.” 

ArticleIX deals with the Prayer Book, providing that no 
alteration or addition shall be made except as proposed in 
one triennial meeting of the General Synod, then referred 
to the different diocesan conventions and accepted bya 
majority vote in both houses of the following General 
Synod. The same general rule is given in Article X for 


the adoption of any alteration or amendment to the con- 
stitution, 


° & 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





Dr. PARKHURST is learning to ride the bicycle. At 
least, he has bought five tickets in a bicycle riding school 
and proposes to don the usual bicycle clothes and do some 
road riding as soon as he can manage the wheel. 


..--Dr. E. P. Hammond has been revisiting places in 
Ontario, where he labored some fifteen years ago, and con- 
ducting meetings which have been widely attended and 
have resulted in a large number of conversions. The 
children’s meetings especially have been delightful. 


.... There seems to be every possibility of an ecclesiastical 
trial to test the right of an Episcopal minister to deny the 
virgin birth of Christ as an absolutely essential doctrine 
of Chri-tian faith. A clergyman in the diocese of Mas-<a- 
chusetts has announced his refusal to preach the doctrine, 
and another has announced his purpose to bring the matter 
before the Bishop. 


....We very greatly regret to record the death of the 
Rey. John A. Broadus, D.D., the distinguished Baptist 
minister and theological professor, which occurred last 
week. He was a Virginian by birth, and was compara- 
tively young when he died, not having attained the age of 
seventy. He was a good Greek and New Testament scholar, 
and his loss will be severely felt by his denomination, and 
by a still wider public, 


-...At a recent meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Association of Congregational Churches a series of resolu- 
tious was adopted, expressing the belief that there ought 
to be but one conference of Congregational churches in the 
district now covered by that and the Manhattan Confer- 
ence, regretting the continued separation of the two 
bodies and declaring the willingness of the New York and 
Brooklyn Association to unite with the churches of the 
Manhattan Conference to form one conference whenever 
the Manhattan Conference should agree to such union. 


...-The Rev. R. W. Dale, D.D , thedistinguished English 
Congregational preacher, who came over to this country a 
few years ago to give a course of lectures on preaching at 
Yale, died last week, in England. He was born in London, 
in 1829, and graduated from the University of London in 
1853. He began his ministry in the Coagregational Church 
of Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, the same year. He was a 
leader not only among his own denominational friends 
but also among Nonconformists, and championed their 
causein many a controversy. His loss will be severely felt 
by the Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, and other Nonconformist denominations in Eng- 
land. 


....» We hear on good authority that Count Tolsto! has a 
new work on hand dealing with the question of dogma in 
religion and especially in the Christian religion. For some 
years past the great writer has been diligently studying 
the various religious systems of the East, and it is his in- 
tention to issue a number of little booklets dealing with 
these systems, and suitably and systematically arranged. 
It is bis wish to produce these works in the simplest lan- 
guage, to that the peasants of Russia, for whom they are 
primarily intended, may read them with ease and under- 
standing. It is generally believed in Russia that Count 
Tolsto! is gradually making a nearer approach to what 
may be called Orthodox Christianity, not of course to the 
orthodoxy of his own country for which he has nothing but 
gentle contempt. His teaching for years has been deeply 
impregnated with the loftiest truths of the Christian re- 
ligion and with admiration for the benign character of 
Christ, but the great thinker has uever till now accepted 
the divinity of his great Master nor the truth of the mirac- 
ulous manifestations by which he showed forth his divine 
origin. 


....Mr. W.H. Rice, of Chicago, has been making a study 
of the contributions of the Congregational churcbes of 
this country to foreign missions during the year 1893, He 
finds that of the total amount of donations $4!0,070 nine 
States gave 82.25 per cent. Massichusetts leads with 
102,644 members and 34 per cent. ; Connecticut comes next 
with 50,459 members and 159 percent. ; then New York 
with 92 per cent. ; Illinois with 8.375 per cent.; Vermont, 
35 per cent.; Ohio, 3 per cent. ; Maine, 2 9 per cent. ; Towa, 
2.75 per cent., and New Hampshire, 2625 percent. The 
active membership of these nine States is 304,827, making 
an average for each member of $1.11. The remaining mem- 
bership, amounting to 102,231 in number, contributed an 
average of 71 cents per member, The total contributions 
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to all causes, exclusive of legacies, which were $947,311, 
amounted to $9,408,017. Of this home expenses received, as 
nearly as can be estimated, $7,005,338, an average per active 
member of $17.23; home benevolence received $1,992,609, an 
average per active member of $4.90; foreign missions re- 
ceived $410,070, an average per active member of $1. This: 
it must be remembered, is exclusive of legacies. 


...eThe churches in Gloversville, N. Y., have recently 
been visited with a revival of extraordinary power. Sev- 
eral months ago a union of nine churches was organized, 
and Mr. Wm. E. Geil, of Doylestown, Penn., was invited 
to conduct the services. Under his direction neighborhood 
prayer-meetings were held two months before the union 
services began. The city was divided into districts, 
and it is estimated that 140 cottage meetings were held 
each week, with an average attendance of at least 1,800 
persons. The union services, which began on February 
7th, were held in the largest church in the city and con- 
tinued for seventeen days. Crowds of persons were turned 
away every evening. An overflow meeting, which was also 
crowded, was beld each night; and on Sunday evenings it 
was found necessary to hold three overflow meetings to 
accommodate those who could not find seats in the main 
building. Mr. Geil’s preaching was intensely evangelical, 
and his oratory was dramatic to a remarkable degree. At 
the close of the sermon a prayer meeting was held in each 
pew of the church, and the work of personal Yonversation 
with the unconverted was conducted in the most systemat- 
ic manner. The leaders of the cottage prayer-meetings 
became the principai workers in the after-service of the 
union meetings, and Mr. Geil’s management of these 
second services was admitted by all to be masterly. As a 
resuit of these movements 1,250 persons signed cards ex- 
pressing their desire to begin the Christian life. Among 
them are great numbers of young people, and many strong 
and able men. The work was very powerful in every 
Sabbath-school of the city. Frequently it happened that 
entire classes of pupils were converted together. Great 
additions have already been made to the Methodist and 
Baptist churches, and the work of gathering the converts 
into the churches is still in progress, The examinations of 
candidates for membership of the Congregational church 
have been conducted during the past week. In addition to 
the fifty persons who united with the church after a re- 
vival which took place a year ago, quite a number will 
probably unite with the church at the next communion, 
which will be held when the new church edifice, now rap- 
idly nearing completion, is ready. Sufficient time has not 
passed to enable us to estimate the results of this revival. 
It is probably the most powerful religious movement 
which has taken place in New York State during the past 
winter, and one of the strongest spiritual upheavals which 
has been felt in the country for many months. 


.... The mass meeting at Cooper Union last Thursday to 
demand more liberal excise laws, and especially to secure 
open saloons on Sunday, has aroused considerable com- 
ment, and last Sunday a number of preachers referred to 
it. Dra. Rainsford and Rylance were especially criticised 
for allying themselves with the liquor interest. Dr. Louis 
A. Banks, of the Hanson Place Methodist Church in 
Brooklyn, said : 


“ But how ridiculous for Dr. Rainsford to say that he advo- 
cates the opening of tie saloons on Sunday in order that there 
may be less drunkenness! Does it not stand to reason that the 
easier it is to get drunk the more will be drunk ? Whoever heard 
of keeping people from any crime or any vice or sin or evil by 
giving them unlimited opportunity to indulge in it? 

“Dr. Rainsford says he does not want to encourage law break - 
ing; that the law against the Sunday saloon causes bribery and 
hypocrisy, and the corruption of the police force. 

“ Well, let us apply it to other things and see how it will work 
During the recent Lexow investigation it was very clearly shown 
that disorderly houses which were run in defiance of law caused 
bribery. hypocrisy and corruption of the police. What will our 
preacher say? Shall we legalize immorality ?” 


Dr. A. F. Newton, of the Rochester Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, said : 


“The Rev. Dr. Rainsford’s prescriptions for improving the 
condition of the congested districts in New York are all wrong, 
and perfectly absurd. These people are poor enough and rieedy 
enough without having these so-called clubs opened for them on 
Sunday on every corner. Dr. Rainsford himself must admit 
that most of the poverty is caused by drunkenness, and yet he 
proposes to put these people still deeper in the mire of poverty 
by increasing their opportunities to get drunk. 

**These people are notin need of saloons on Sunday or any 
other day. They need homes. ‘Give them a chance to develop 
the social life,’ says Dr. Rainsford. He would be much better 
employed if he told them to goto their homes on Sunday and 
watch their wives and children. 

“ Better for him to say to these men: ‘Go home and hold the 
babies for afew hours on the Sabbath Day, and let the poor 
mothers who have to toil all the week get a little rest.’ ” 


At a meeting at the Eighty-sixth Street Presbyterian 
Church Sunday evening Dr. John Hall and ex-Judge Noah 
Davis spoke. Dr. Hall said: 


* Intelligence is greater in the rural districts than in the cities. 
You can get more work out of a man and beast by working six 
than by working sevendays. It is better for the physical as well 
as tbe mental hea!th to observe the Sabbath Day. The most in- 
telligent people are those who keep this day holy. The proper 
observance of the day strengthensand enlightens a people. 

* As to the saloons being opened inthe interests of the working 
pasvle. I cannot bring my mind to believe that this would be an 

vantage. 

“ Suppose that $40,000.000 or $50,000,000 used in building saloons 
and consumed in the saloons were used in building homes, would 
it net prove more of an advantage to the poor ?”’ 


Ex-Judge Davis said: 


“T felt that the last election was a great triumph for virtue, 
justice and truth. I then felt that the people had a chance to set 
foot firmly down upon the saloon. 

“From my thirty years of judicial experience I pronounce that 
eight-tenths of all crime are due to the saloon. The saloonfis 
something on which virtue must make eternal warfare. What 
was my astonishment to find the liquor men, immediately after 
election, demanding more liberal excise laws! What right have 
the liquor interests to ask the right to do business on Sunday? 

“T read of amass meeting the other day advocating Sunday 
opening addressed by two clergymen. What reason can these 
people give for advocating open saloons on Sunday ?” 


Dr. Atterbury, simi A of the Sabbath Union of this city, 
also spoke very earnestly in favor of Sunday closing. 
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Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 


BALLARD, A. H.. Anamoso, accepts call to East Des Moines, Ia. 

BEBB, CnARzezs, Hilliards, accepts call to West Canaan, 0. 

DIXON, Tuomas, N, Y. City, resigns. 

FORWARD, J. S8.. Batavia, IIl., resigus. 

= Attyn K., Somerset, Kan., accepts call to New Haven, 
nn. 


HAILEY, O. L., Oxford, Miss., resigns. 
HASKILL, C. C., Edinboro, Penn., resigns. 


—-. W. P., Newfane, N. Y., accepts call to East Mahoning, 
enn. 


HOWARD, J., Edwardsburg, Mich., resigns. 

HUTCHINSON, J.8., Sardis, accepts call to Vicksburg, Miss. 
JASPER, T. E., Manning, 8. C., called to Henrietta, Tex. 
JOHNSON, WAYLAND, Easton, Penn., resigns. 

MATHEWS, S. F., Groton, N. Y., resigns. 

McKINNEY, W. H. H., New Brighton, Penn., resigns. 
MOSCRIP, C. H., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

RUGG, M. L., Salem, accepts call to Oregon City, Ore. 
TEASDALE, C. W., Mahoning, Penn., resigns, 

TOWNER, J. L., Ortonville, accepts call to Reading, Mich. 
WHITE, H. J., Joliet, Ill., accepts call to Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAMS, C. C., Thompson, accepts call to Tower City, N. D. 
WITHAM, A. A., Mt. Tabor, Ore., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BROWN, J. M., Cheyenne, accepts call to Wheatland, Wyo. 
CHANDLER, Frep. D., Charlestown, N. H., resigns. 
CHATFIELD, Gro. A., Moody Institute, Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to Bristol Center, N. Y. 
COOLEY, Harvey G., Appleton, Minn., accepts call to Cle- 
burne, Tex. 
COLLEDGE, W.. A., Cadillac, Mich., accepts call to Aurora, II. 
DAVIS, HowE Lt, Lansford, Penn., resigns. 
DAVIS, Jos. W., Monticello, Ia., resigns. 
EDWARDS, NICHOLAS T., Kewanee, accepts call to Blooming- 
ton, 
orAaaox. FRANK P., Plaistow, N. H., accepts call to Bidde- 
‘ord, Me. 
EVANS, Guenes 8., Lake Benton, Minn., accepts call to Hud- 
son, 8. D 
— Freperick A., Buena Park, accepts call to Redondo, 
Jal. 


FOSTER, Guy, Creede, accepts call to Batchelor, Cal. 

FLINT, Jos. R., Orford, N. H., resigns. 

GLEASON, Jno. F., Needham, acceptscall to S. Amherst, Mass. 
GONZALES, J. B., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

HATCH, Davin P., Paterson, N. J., resigns. 


HOLDEN, Frep A., W. Peabody, Mass., accepts call to Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 


HOYT. Fred V., Cheney, Wach., resigns. 
JONES, Frep. V., Parsons, Kan., resigns. 


KETCHAM, Henry, Bridgeport, Conn., accepts call to West- 
field, N. J. 


oe MATTHEW, Bowling Green, O., called to Cheboygan, 
ch. 


MARSH, Tuos., Neosho, Mo., accepts call to Roodhouse, III. 
MARTYN, Davip, Westbrook, Me., resigns. 

MIDDLETON, G. E., Clearwater, Minn., resigns. 

MOORE, P. N., Amboy, accepts call to Willsboro, N. Y. 
NORTON, Epwarp, Quincy, Mass., resigns. 

OWEN, RicHarp, Cherryfield, accepts call to Bar Harbor, Me. 
ROTHROCK, EnGakr S., Garrettsville, O., resigns. 

SHAW, Epwin S., Benzonia, Mich., called to Cooperstown, N. D. 
SHEAFF, Ropert L., Falmouth, Me., resigns. 

STAFF, Frep, ord. March Ist, Forestville, Chicago, Il. 
STEWART, Jurius H., Kensington, Kan., resigns. 

STORER, Frep A. 8., Syracuse, called to Homer, N. Y. 
THOMAS, Davin L., Lone Rock and Bear Valley, Wis., resigus. 
TOWNSEND, Stepnen J.,ord. March 7th, New Smyrna, Fla. 
TROW, Wy. A., inst. March 5th, Sherburne, N. Y. 


UNGER, S. L., Port Byron Academy, II1., accepts call to Wilcox, 
Freewater, Moline and Hildreth, Neb. 


= Evruu H., Princeton, Ill., accepts call to Hawarden, 
a. 


WOODHULL, Geo. H., Windsor, Mo., resigns. 
YEOMAN, J. Hersert, Quincy, Mass., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


BOLLMAN, E., Yellow Creek, IIL, resigns. 
FLOTO, C, F., West Brookfield, accepts call to Dysons, O. 
MILLER, L. G. M., Winchester, accepts call to Roanoke, Va. 
KOHLER, C. L., Cleveland, O., called to Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
STRODACH, H. B., Brooklyn, N, Y., resigns. 
METHODIST. 

ARNEY, J. E., Middleville, Mich., accepts call to Cong. ch., 

Pana, Il. 
DAVIES, D. G., Baldwin, Kan., died March 2d. 
GOOD, Josern, Fostoria, O., died February 24th. 


LINNEY, H. M., South. Methodist, Richmond, Va., died March 
th, aged 75. 


MERRIAM, W.A., Edenburg, Penn., died March 2d. 
SMITH, Geo. W., Louisville, Wis., died, March 6th. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BIGGAR, S. R., Ballston Center, accepts call to Essex, N.Y. 

EDDY, G. T., Beverly, N. J., accepts call to St. Louis, Mo. 

JUNKIN, Cras. I., Wilkesbarre, Penn., resigns. 

LONG, Curtis E., Morrisonville, Ill., resigns. 

MATTHEWS, W.C., Pulteney, accepts call to Camillus, N. Y. 

PIPER, J. A., Charleston, IIL, resigns. 

PROUDFIT, A., Troy, N. Y., died March 3d, aged 86. 

SPRAGUE, E. P., Auburn, accepts call to Saratoga, N.Y. 

WEBSTER, H., Fairview, accepts call to Howard, N. Y. 

WILSON, Jonn, Celina, O., called to Winchester, Ind. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BY LLESBY, Manson, Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

FULLER, H. F., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Allegheny, Penn. 

FULLER, SAMUEL, Middleton, Conn., died March 8th, aged 93. 


—— H. R., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
enn. 


MALLETT, F. J... Menominee, Mich., resigns. 

MURRAY, G. M., Haddonfield, N. J., resigns. 

NICKERSON, T. W., Paterson, N. J., resigns. 

PARNELL, E. H., Laramie, Wyo., accepts call to Sharon, Penn. 

— F. N., Wilmington, called to Weldon, East Caro- 

Da. 

STARR, R. H., Dedham, Mass., called to the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

STUART, R.8., Abilene, accepts call to Palestine, Tex. 

THOMAS, E. 8., Bishop of Kansas, died March 9th, aged 61, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
BOURNE, G. T., South. Presb., Salem, 8. C., resigns. 
BURWELL, Rosert, South. Presb., Raleigh, N. C., died March 
5th, aged 93. 
COSBY. J. A.,Unit. Presb., Pittsburg,Penn., called to Aurora, Il. 
MoCLELLAND, T. C., Dutch Ref., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 


NEEL, W.H., South. Presb., Covington, Ky., accepts call to 
Natchez, Miss. 





March 21, 1895. 
Missions. 
IMMEDIATE EVANGELIZATION, 


The Gospel for Japanese Soldiers. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF OLD CHINA. 


Christianity Conquering Hinduism. 


A REFORMING CHURCH INTURKEY. 
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IF any of our readers are inclined to question the feasi 
bility of Mr. Wishard’s ideas in our opening letter, on wis 
sions, this week, we hope they will read all the letters that 
follow. The work among the soldiers of Japan, the cun- 
trast between now and then in China, progress iv India, 
reform in Turkey are all set forth so vividly that he must 
be a very pessimistic man who is not stirred by them. 
Another sign is the marvelous increase in mission litera- 
ture, We have oun our table two catalogs of mission books , 
a& number of programs for mission meetings, and have 
just risen from the reading of a most inspiring book on 
missions in the East, by the late Dr. E. A. Lawrence. The 
work of missions is to the fore. The church that does not 
recognize the fact and keep abreast of its progress will be 
Jeft behind. News has just come of the death, at Bitlis, 
of the venerable mis-ionary, Geo. C. Knapp. Dr. Knapp 
bas been feeble since the brutal attack on him, some 
years ago, by the Kurd Moussa Beg, and the strain of the 
recent disturbances in Eastern Turkey has resulted in bis 
sickness and death. 





THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE WORLD IN THIS 
GENERATION. 
BY LUTHER D. WISHARD, 
Secretary of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 





Not since the days of the Apostles has the Church re 
ceived a bolder summons than that contained in the watch 
cry of the Student Volunteer Missionary Movement of 
America and Great Britain: ‘The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation!’ Is the Church of this genera- 
tion really responsible for the completion of the evangel- 
istic enterprise ? The leaders of this movement reply, The 
Church cannot until further revelation modifies ber theol- 
ogy, transfer the evangelization of her contemporaries to 
any subsequent agency in this world or the world to 
come. 

What human agencies and principles are involved in the 
immediate world-wide preaching of the Gospel? When 
the Church ceases to “ play at foreign missions,” as Alex- 
ander Duff is said to have charged her with doing, when 
she puts on her strc ngth for the last crusade of evangeliza- 
tion she will bring into large requisition the three already 
well-recognized factors in missionary enterprise, namely, 
missionaries, money and administrative capacity. Two 
important principles also will doubtless receive due rec 
ogpition < first, territorial division, that is, the apportion- 
ment among the Churches of all unoccupied fields and the 
reapportionment of certain fields which are at present cul- 
tivated by too many different denominations; second, 
such distribution of the missionary force as will cover the 
entire area of the foreign mission fields. Let us consider 
the three great factors in foreign missionary work in the 
light of these two fundamental! principles. 

First, The Missionary Force. How large a force is needed 
to preach the Gospel to every creature during this genera- 
tion? The following figures are used chiefly for the sake 
of vivid illustration ; their approximate accuracy is not 
even insisted upon; the reader is at liberty to double them 
or divide them by two. Over three years’ travel in twenty 
foreign mission lands, during which a thousand mission 
aries were met at two hundred and sixteen stations, im- 
pressed-the writer with the idea that figures are not very 
far from a reasonableestimate. There are, in round num- 
bers, about 1,000,000,000 people outside of Europe, the 
United States, Canada and Australia who know little or 
nothing of the Gospel. What is to prevent the Churches, 
empowering their mission boards to distribute the terri- 
tory and group the populations into companies of about 
200,000, and planta mission at the center of each group, 
manned on the average by a half-dozen missionaries ’ 

This would call for about 30,000 missionaries, one-third of 
whom are already on the field; to be supplied by an evau- 
gelical Church numberivg about 49,000,000, one missionary 
for about 1,300 members. If the United States, in view of 
her superior wealth and other advantages, should provide 
half of this force, it would drain our church membership of 
nearly 14,000,000, only to the extent of one in a thousand. 
Whatever criticism may be made of such a proposal, it 
cannot_.be called extravagant. Such a force as this, 
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assisted by the native Christians, could, with out doubt, in 
the course of thirty-three years, tell again and again to 
every one in each group of 200,000 the facts and meaning of 
the life, death and resurrection of the Son of God. 

Second, Financial Support of the Enterprise. The pres- 
ent cost of the average missionary, including all the out- 
lay upon the work for which he stands, is upward of 
twelve hundred dollars a year. Thirty-six millions for the 
force suggested means only ninety cents a year, ora quar- 
ter of a cent a day for each church member. If the Unit- 
ed States assumed half the sum, our church membership 
would be taxed only one-third of a cent a day. If the force 
required is not extravagant, much less is the sum. 

Third, Administration. Have the mission boards of the 
Churches in Europe and America sufficient executive 
capacity to wield as large a force and administer such a 
fund? Inthe face of the vast commercial, military and 
political enterprises conducted by the Anglo Saxons alone, 
it is difficult to understand how this question can be 
doubtingly asked. India’s population of 281,000,000 was 
practically counted in half a day under the superb execu- 
tive management of the British Government in India. Dur- 
ing the writer’s recent tour, he heard a word, well known 

* in America and England, so often that he doubts if any Eng- 
lish word is more widely known throughout the world. 
It was the word Chicago. In the mountains of Western 
Persia this word was heard, and in the heart of Kurdistan, 
andalong the Euphrates. A fewold women in Mount 
Lebanon were heard discussing the three greatest countries 
of the west—Australia, Brazil and Chicago. The city by 
the lake has actually attained national dimensions ip the 
minds of some persons in the Orient. Why?’ Because a 
committee of enterprising business men determined to 
advertise tbat city and the great event to be celebrated 
there, and it almost seems that they did it atthe earth’s 
remotest bounds, In a little more than eighteen months a 
company of audacious, liberal business men made a degree 
of progress in the advertisement of their city which com- 
pares most favorably with the advance made by the Church 
during the first eighteen hundred years of her history in 
proclaiming the Name above every name. 

The difficulties to be overcome in dividing the territory 
and distributing the force are more serious than those in- 
volved in any other feature of the enterprise. The Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches have, however, fur- 
nished an illustration of the possibilities of territorial 
distribution in Persia and the Turkish Empire. The uvion 
of the various Presbyterian bodies in Japan is also a hope- 
ful indication of a growing spirit of concession and unity. 
However difficult this task is, it is more difficult to believe 
that when brought to a final test the Christians of this 
generation will jeopardize the salvation of Asia, Africa 
and South America for the sake of perpetuating denomina- 
tional differences side by side in those great continents. 

The generation of Christians which is to be distinguished 

by the supreme honor of completing the evangelistic enter- 
prise, will accomplish the work by the enlistment of such 
principles and methods as the above. Why may not our 
generation win this honor and thus roll away the re- 
proach of the Church’s one great outstanding sin of 
omission of nineteen centuries? ‘The difficulties to be 
overcome are stupendous, but not as serious as the sin of 
continued disobedience to the last command of Jesus. The 
Church has again and again throughout its history met in 
ecumenical assembly to formulate principles. Why may 
not one great catholic missionary conference be convened 
for the settlement of principles and methods by which the 
cause so dear to the Son of God may be consummated ? 

New York City. 


JAPAN. 
CHAPLAINS FOR JAPANESE TROOPS. 


BY A. D. HAIL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 











A MEETING of unusual interest and iraportance was held 
in the Hall of the Y. M. C, A., Osaka, Japan, on the even- 
ing of February 4th. The body of the house was well filled 
by the Christians of the various Osaka churches, represen- 
tative delegates from Kioto, Kobe and the churches in 
other places, together with a delegation of Christian sol- 
diers from the Osaka garrison. The meeting grew in the 
intensity of its interest from the commencement to its 
close. It was of the nature of a farewell meeting to one of 
the oldest and most eloquent of our Osaka preachers, Pas- 
tor Miyagawa, and also partook of the nature of a conse- 
cration service. The work among the soldiers at Hiroshi- 
ma, the rendezvous and shipping point of the troops des- 
tined for China, grew so greatly in interest and in good 
results that the committee looking after its interests took 
up the project of sending Christian workers to the front 
with the soldiers. This immediately received the encour- 
agement, indorsement and influence of Christian officials 
high in rank. The application met with a cordial response, 
and four Japanese pastors—all of them men of influence, 
ability and sterling integrity—were granted the privilege 
of going in this capacity. They receive free passage, the 
allowance of a captain’s rations to each one, and necessary 
conveyance for their baggage. Allof this is provided for 
by the Government. The Rev, Mr. Miyagawa, of Osaka, 
Congregational, and the Rev. Mr. Terada, of Hiroshima, 
Episcopalian, go thus as a kind of “ first fruits,” to be fol- 
lowed soon by the Rev. Mr. Aoki, Presbyterian, and the 
Rev, Mr. Houda, Methodist. 

lhe significance of this movement cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. Directly it will be of value to the soldiers 
who may come into contact with these earnest Christian 
pastors of power and experience in dealing with men. It 
will be a soprce of comfort and strength to the Christian 
soldiers. The hunger of the professing Christian in the 
army for fellowship is simply intense. They feel their iso- 
lation and their need’ of help in their fight against the 
temptations incident to army life. A great many of them 
hunt up the missionary’s home about the first thing they 
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do after reporting to their respective garrisons for duty. 
Their longing for a helpful word makes the work among 
them extremely fascinating and sometimes pathetic. The 
Government could not have donea better thing for this 
class of their men in the field. But the great value of this 
permission from another point of view is that it is the first 
permission of the kind ever obtained by Japanese Chris- 
tians, and so really marks another epochal stage in the 
progress of Christianity in Japan. 

The Wednesday morning following the consecration 
services saw a large crowd of Christians of all Churches 
gathered at the railroad station to give one of the first per- 
mitted Christian chaplains for the army of this Empire 
their hearty godspeed. We doubt not that they will have 
the sympathies and prayers of all Western Christians. 

Osaka. 





SOME SILVER LININGS. 


BY THE REV, JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








Tt is said that ‘‘ Every dark cloud has a silver lining.” 
This cau be truthfully said of the dark cloud of war that 
is now hanging over the far East—at least, so far as Japan 
is concerned, This appears in at least two respects. Since 
the declaration of war by Japan against China, the “ anti- 
foreign” feeling has, in a large measure, been submerged 
into the war spirit. This has been brought about through 
the prestige secured by the recent victories of Japan and 
the willingness of the nations of the West to negotiate 
treaties with Japan on an equal footing. A soberer feeling 
is now taking hold of the people—at least the more 
thoughtful. The prospects now are that the Japanese will 
cultivate more friendly feelings toward foreigners, and that 
the Christians will co-operate more closely and fully with 
the foreigu missionaries in all matters of religious teach- 
ing and moralreform. A leading Japanese preacher lately 
said that in two or three years the missionaries would 
have as much work to do as they might desire. This was 
much for that preacher to say. 

Thesecond point on which I would lay emphasis, is the 
good-will that army officers in many quarters are showing 
toward missionary work. In the city of Hiroshima, 
where all the soldiers embark for Korea and China, and 
where there are always present large numbers awaiting 
orders to move, the largest liberty isaccorded missionaries 
in that section for working among the soldiers. Much work 
has been done in that city in the way of preaching,tract dis- 
tribution and visiting the sick and wounded in the hospi- 
tals; and the Rev. Henry Loomis, agent of the American 
Bible Society in Japan, has been granted the privilege of 
distributing the Scriptures in any or all of the garrisons 
in the Empire. On thetwelfth of January,when he went to 
Tokio to visit the garrisons in that city, to make arrange- 
ments for giving every soldier a copy of the Gospels, to his 
delightful surprise Prince Komatsu-no-miya (a relative of 
the Emperor), the commander of the Imperial Guard, 
numbering ten thousand men, invited Mr. Loomis (through 
an officer of the Guard, named Sameshima), to the Palace 
for an interview. Mr. Loomis took with him the Rev. Mr. 
Wada, a Presbyterian pastor. The interview lasted about 
an hour. 

The Prince thanked Mr. Loomis for his deep interest in 
the soldiers of Japan, and told him he could have free 
access even to the Imperial Guard. He said that the Japa- 
nese take great pride in this Guard, for it is composed of 
picked men, being the body-guard of the Emperor himself. 
He went on to say that as he wished this Guard to have 
everything that is best—everything that will contribute 
to its physical, mental and moral good—he was quite will- 
ing, even glad, for each soldier to have a copy of the Scrip- 
tures. 

This is quite a notable event in the history of Bible dis- 
tribution in Japan. It seems to mark a new era in the 
work. When Mr. Loomis told me this incident (two days 
after it happened, while I was south), his face fairly glowed 
with joy. He said, ‘‘ I could not have been more deeply im- 
pressed if I had seen the hand of the Lord itself visibly 
manifested.’’ The Bible Societies’ agents are now busily 
engaged getting out the requisite number of Gospels to 
meet this emergency. The printing press of the Sei-shi- 
bun-sha (a large Japanese printing house in Yokohama) is 
hard at work filling orders from the agents. 

The world moves. The conservative Orient is moving, 
too. Who can estimate the far-reaching results of this 
movement ? This fresh impetus given to Bible distribution 
is preparing the way for greater and more aggressive evan- 
gelistic work in the near future. 


Hakodate. 


GOOD RESULTS FROM THE WAR. 


BY THE REV, J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Much is being said and written just now about the salu- 
tary effect that the war will have upon China and the way 
that it will be opened up to the Gospel by the war. When 
those who are making such statements are questioned as 
to just how they think that the war is going to help advance 
Christianity in China, their views sometimes seem to be 
rather hazy and to give rise to the suspicion that it is a 
case where the wish is father to the thought. May the hopes 
of the most sanguine be realized in regard to China; but 
whether they are or not Japan, in her more impetuous way, 
is reaping results which would not have been thought 
possible a few months ago. 

In the past it has been absolutely impossible for Chris- 
tian workers to gain any access to the barracks for preach- 
ing or distributing religious literature. Now all this is 
suddenly changed. The agents of the Bible societies are 
permitted to distribute Bibles and Scripture portions 
throughout the entire army, and every facility is afforded 
them for so do'ng. ‘Thousands of copies have already been 
placed in the honds of the men, and have been received 
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gratefully. Permission has now been given for the ap. 
pointment of army chaplains, and several leading Chris- 
tian native workers have already left for the front; others 
will go as soon as the funds for sending them are provided. 
Permission has also been given for Dr. Hail, of Osaka, to 
accompany these brethren. It is possible that other mis- 
sionaries may be permitted to goalso. Committees of both 
native and foreign Christians have been appointed, repre- 
senting all denominations, and a deep interest in the work 
is widely felt. Co-operating committees have been ap- 
pointed in the various cities, and the raising of funds 
for the work is going forward. 

It is not necessary that the reason for all this sudden 
change be discussed. A variety of views exist as to why 
just at this juncture a door has been opened that has been 
long closed. It is enough that the door is open and the 
Bible is being read to-day where it was practically forbid- 
den before. Christianity is being taught where it has not 
been spoken of before. There are many Christian men in 
the army whose faith will be strengthened. Those faithful 
ones who went away to the war a few months ago, care- 
fully hiding their Testaments, will now be glad to bring 
them out and read before others and not be afraid of 
losing them. 

That this action should receive the support of high 
officials carries a great weight with it among the soldiery. 
It cannot be that this wider reading of the Bible and larger 
hearing of the spoken Gospel shall fail of aiding greatly 
in the advance of the Master’s work. 

Yokohoma, 


CHINA. 
THEN AND NOW. 


BY THE REV, C. R, HAGER, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








It is four years since I left China for the United States on 
account of ill-health, and I have been pleased to note the 
manifest change in the minds of this almost unimpressi- 
ble people since my return. The cry of “ foreign devil” is 
still heard on thestreets. The temples of Confucius and 
Buddha are still thronged by thousands, the geomancers 
and fortune-tellers still deceive the credulous people, the 
mandarins are, perhaps, as oppressive as before, but the 
truth of Jesus Christ is winning its way gradually into 
the hearts of the people. Said one of the foremost Chinese 
preachers of Southern China: 

“The scholars of China have changed their attitude toward 

Christianity materially during my absence of four years at 
Berlin University in Germany. Formerly they were proud and 
haughty, and treated the religion of Christ with utter contempt: 
but they are beginning to treat the professed followers of the 
lowly Nazarene with more courtesy, and do not utterly despise 
the teachings of the Son of God.” 
Many missionaries stand ready to corroborate the state- 
ment, A short time since I had the privilege of baptizing 
one of these scholars. He had reached the meridian of life. 
His parents, wife, four sons and three daughters (the ideal 
number inevery Chinese family) were around him. He had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by becoming a 
Christian ; but after having examined the doctrine for ten 
years, he decided to be baptized into the name of Jesus 
Christ in the presence of his former associates. And this 
is not an isolated case. 

The loyal sons of China are feeling to-day as never before 
the falsity of their system of education, and are ready to 
question the validity and usefulness of their revered sys- 
tem of examinations for official preferment. They see that 
something else is needed besides the classics—a knowledge 
of the tactics of war and correct geographical locations. 
The majority of the learned classes feel also that their 
whole system of government needs to be changed, that cor- 
ruption in high places ought to cease. They may not know 
how to remedy the evil, but official peculations and squeez- 
ing are receiving their just condemnation. When the in- 
spector of the Public Schools of Hongkong asked a number 
of his Chinese teachers recently what they would recom- 
mend in China’s present dire distress, they replied: ‘‘ Re- 
move the corrupt officials, and give their places to more 
honest ones.” 

All these stern and hard facts are beginning to lead 
China’s leading men to lose faith not only in their idols, 
but also in their whole system of government and educa- 
tion, and it is now that the clear and convincing truths of 
the Gospel can strike solid and effective blows. China is 
learning a lesson that she will not soon forget. She cannot 
much longer despise the hated European or American. 
She is beginning to see that the foremost nations of the 
world have something which she has not, and sooner or 
later she must acknowledge that the true source of their 
greatness lies in the Christian principles with which they 
are governed. In this present crisis, when the nation lies 
bleeding at every pore, the truths of the Gospel may be 
presented with more than the usual effect. The patient 
labors of the early missionaries are slowly but surely 
ripening this great nation for a grand harvest of souls. 
This is no time for halting in the prosecution of missionary 
enterprises. Forward is the watchword of the hour. 


Canton. 





QUIET IN PEKING. 





BY ISAAC T, HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 





THE newspapers in England and America have very 
many telegrams and false reports from the seat of war in 
the East which often disturb the friends of the mission- 
aries now on the field. 

With the exception of the attack on myself and wife in 
September, there has been nothing here except rumor to 
disturb us in our work. Everything is perfectly quiet. 
There has never been such a scarcity of reviling since mis- 
sionaries first came to China, and we are just now in the 
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midst of a glorious ‘week of prayer’’ in which the hearts 
of all are being stimulated and revived. All the meetings 
are being largely attended by both Chinese and foreign- 
ers, and we find more joining the Church this year than in 
years past. 

Before each legation there are six tents of Chinese sol- 
diers, and the Chinese profess to be willing to exert all 
their power for the protection of foreigners. The best evi- 
dence of the cuntinual quietness of things is the fact that 
the ladies can go from one end of the city to the other in 
doing their work and seldom hear a word of reviling, altho 
entirely alone. 

Altho the girls’ schools were not opened at the beginning 
of the year, they are all opened now and go on as peacefully 
as before, tho, for the sake of prudence, the girls from a 
long distance were not called in. 

The work in Peking University and Tung Chou College 
and the work in all the churches goes on as usual, tho the 
foreigners think it not prudent to do so much itinerating 
through the country as in other years. 

Asin all times of war, there is great poverty among 
many of the people, and it is trying to the nerves often to 
pass among them and feel yourself unable to relieve them. 
The poverty is simply indescribable, andthe suffering in- 
comprehensible to you who live in a house and have some- 
thing to eat two or three times a day. 


INDIA. 
PROGRESS IN MADURA. 


BY THE REV. J. 8. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE number of adherents added to the Madura Mission 
the last year gives this mission a gain of 949, and brings 
the number of souls in its Christian community up to 
15,759. The communicants have increased by 232, and now 
number 4,341. These are distributed over an area as large 
as the State of Massachusetts in thirty-eight organized 
churches, One of these churches has been organized during 
the past year, and it has undertaken the support of its 
pastor from the first. The mission does not make grants 
for the support of any of the pastors, but hitherto it has 
usually been necessary for new churches to seek aid from 
the Native Evangelical Society. It is a distinct evidence 
of progress that this village church can start out without 
aid from any quarter. And, with this new pastor, two 
others have been ordained over churches previously organ- 
ized, neither of whom receives aid from any society. 

On the last Sabbath of the year a young man was bap- 
tized and admitted to the Church who came out from hea- 
thenism the year before, and had studied in one of our 
schools long enough to read and write. His father had 
certain privileges in the village in return for service to the 
local idol, but the villagers ousted him on learning of his 
son’s conversion to Christianity. The father’s efforts to 
turn his son back to heathenism having proved unavailing, 
he resolved to go to Ceylon and tried to have his son ac- 
company him ; but the son refused to leave the school until 
he could read. So the family of the youth went to Ceylon, 
leaving him in the mission school. In order to do this the 
father had to borrow money of a cooly contractor ,and bind 
himself to repay his debt by the labor of himself and fam- 
ily. Near the end of the year, after three months of sick- 
ness in which the debt was increased, the father died, 
leaving his widow to struggle with that debt. Now the 
son, having delayed long enough to receive baptism and be 
known as a Christian, has gone to work off his father’s 
debts, and bring back his mother and sister. 

Twenty-two years ago a lad ina mission school in 
Madura was convinced of the truth of Christianity by the 
Bible lessons ; but for ten years he waited and then joined 
the church in his village, in a neighboring district, under 
the mission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. Four years after his brother joined him and was bap- 
tized ; two years after that two cousins joined the two 
brothers. All were sorely persecuted, for they were the 
first fruits in that district from the Robber caste ; but 
they stood firm, and now have increased to twenty souls ; 
and at the laying of the corner stone for a new church in 
their village, a few months ago, an adult son of the first 
convert from Madura was baptized. The bread cast on the 
waters in the mission school in Madura has been found 
after many days. 

Madura. 


TURKEY. 
REFORM IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


BY W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 





It is well known that the missionaries of the American 
Board began work for the Armenians with a strong de- 
sire to secure a reformation in the Gregorian (Armenian) 
Ckurch, It is equally well known that when a number 
of men, ecclesiastics as well as laymen, became evangelical 
and wished to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, enlightened and instructed by the 
Word of God, such a course was adopted that they were 
compelled either to deny their principles or to leave that 
Church; hence a Protestant Church in, Turkey, and, for 
a time, the destruction of all hope of a reformation of the 
Gregorian Church. We are now removed sixty years 
from the beginnings of the persecutions which blasted 
those hopes. Perbaps there is nothing that cheers the 
heart of every missionary whuis laboring for the Armenians 
#0 much as do the proofs that are now seen, that we may 
now hope, and with increasing confidence, for that refor- 
mation which the fathers so greatly desired. 

Let me give two facts that are well fitted to encourage 
suchahope. The first is the publication, and that by the 
Bishop of Smyrna, of a thoroughly evangelistic work on 
“Pastoral Theology.” As Ido not know Armenian, I 
only learn of the character of the book through native 
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friends. If I understand the author’s position, he takes as 
high a stand as anybody could wish as to the need of a 
personal call. If God has not called a man he has no right 
to enter the mivistry. He devotes a good deal of atten- 
tion to the question of personal character, and urges es- 
pecially that the preacher must bea man of prayer. He 
also urges the necessity of studying the Scriptures. This 
book has met with a warm welcome from the Protestant 
preachers. I have heard of no opposition to it from any 
quarter. May we not hope that it may be to the clergy of 
the East, to some extent at least, what ‘“‘Baxter’s Re- 
formed Pastor” was to those of England two hundred 
years ago? 

The other sign of a reformation in the Gregorian Church 
is the appearance of evangelical preachers in that Church 
and the cordial reception which they meet. When in 
Angora, a few days ago, I met with oneof these men. For 
several years he was the Bishop of Adana. Being a very 
popular preacher it was most natural that, in these times 
of political unrest, suspicion should fall upon him. He 
was removed from his office and sent to his home in An- 
gora. Here he has remained several months as a sort of 
prisoner on parole. He has preached freely in the Arme- 
nian churches of the city. Gregorians,Catholics,Greeks and 
Protestants have flocked tohear him. Our brethren affirm 
that his sermons are good and helpful. December 17th I 
had the privilege of hearing him. The next morning, by 
order of the Armenian Patriarch, he was to leave for Con- 
stantinople. He took for his text 2Cor.15:11. ‘‘ Finally, 
brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of 
one mind, live in peace,’’ His heart was very heavy, for he 
was going to Constantinople, ‘ not knowing what should 
befall him there.”” With no word of complaint he simply 
urged the people to follow Paul’s good advice. This evan- 
gelical preacher is, certainly with the common people, one 
of the most popular men in the Armenian Church. Others, 
more especially among their teachers, are known as evan- 
gelical and are very popular. This proves that a great 
change has already been wrought among the people. We 
hope the time is not far distant when the Church itself 
may become truly evangelical. 

Cesarea, = ae 

AUSTRIA. 
OLD SCENES REVISITED, 
BY ALBERT W. CLARK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





D.D., 





THE special leading of God’s providence has called the 
two missionaries of the American Board in Bohemia tojadd 
to their present care the superintendence of an “ Alpine 
Mission” in Tyrol, Carinthia and Styria, 

The foundations of this Alpine Mission were, years ago, 
laid by the late Prof. E. C. Bissell and myself. When he 
returned to America and I to Prague, the work in the 
Southern field was, for the most part, transferred to other 
hands. Forsome years an important work in the tbree 
provinces named was directed by P. W. Reinmuth, 

On his deathbed in August last he begged me to take 
the superintendence of his so-called Alpine Mission. On 
my way to visit Gratz, the beautiful capital of the Green 
Mountain Styria, I passed through the province of Carin- 
thia to see the large orphan school of Pastor Schwarz. 
This man, with faith and trust like that of George Miller, 
demands special notice. Our attention was first called to 
him by a noble Christian countess who sought aid and 
counsel of the mission. We found his heart burdened 
with the wail of the neglected children of his province. 
Many felt the need of the work he wanted to do, but noone 
gave him a word of good cheer. At last, I was moved to 
write him: ‘Go forward, dear brother, it is the cause of 
the Lord; so far as I can help you consistently you can 
depend upon my co-operation.” At first, two lads were 
taken, then fourand six. And to-day, behold a large new 
building, the home and school of over eighty once 
wretched boys and girls. The Woman’s Board of Boston 
has for years supported in part one teacher in this school. 
Sometimes at breakfast there is nothing in the house for 
dinner, but God has most wonderfully honored the prayer 
and trust of good pastor Schwarz. Help has come in most 
unexpected ways. Never has the clock struck twelve and 
at the same time looked down upon an empty table. And 
now, within stone’s throw of the great orphanage, a new 
monument of Pastor Schwarz’s faith and trust has just 
reached completion. It is a convalescent home or hospital 
with thirty beds. The Roman Catholic Emperor of Austria 
has been touched by the energy and devotion of Pastor 
Schwarz, and sent a contribution of one thousand florins. 
In Carinthia we have an evangelist whose conversion 
touches our work in Bohemia and illustrates the impor- 
tance, in letters, of testimony for Christ. A lad, working 
in a factory in Carinthia, was asked to report 
the death of Mr. K. to his sister in Bohemia. That sister , 
an humble member of our church, in her letter to the lad 
urged upon bim the claims of Christ. An inclosed tract 
pointed the way to our Savior. This, in God’s providence, 
was the first step toward the lad’s conversion. In time 
through the influence of our mission, he found his way toa 
training school for evangelists. Now, after four years of 
special study, he is doing excellent service for Christ in his 
native province. His expenses are paid in part by the poor 

people whom he serves; the balance is met by a Scotch 
gentleman. 

Reaching Gratz, it was a special delight to see some re- 
sults of past seed-sowing. It was with a thrill of gratitude 
to God that I visited the bookstore for Bibles and all kinds 
of Christian publications, How the first days of its 
eventful history came rushing upon memory! What a 
struggle it cost with the Government! The provincial 
authorities said: ‘‘ We do not want such a bookstore.” 
The appeal to the Central Government in Vienna met with 
refusal. A lady of rank, drawn to us by her interest in 
the English language, heard of our trouble and promised 
us her aid. Her father had influential friends at the Im- 
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perial Court. In due time the needed concession for the 
bookstore arrived. It is now an acknowledged power 
for good. Laus Deo! On Sunday it was most inspiring 
to preach in a pleasant hall to one hundred and fifty souls, 
In the same building there are Y. M. C. A. rooms and 
apartments for the preacher. Near this ‘‘ Gospel House” 
and in the same garden there is a Convalescent Home for 
the sick. A trained Christian nurse gives unwearied care 
to its inmates. ‘‘ Preach the Gospel and heal the sick,” 
was Brother Reinmuth’s motto. His widow remains 
in the good work. One of our best preachers from 
Bohemia (who knows German well) will soon give his 
strength to this ‘‘ Alpine Mission.”’ It is a work much 
needed and of great promise. Let your prayers, dear 
reader, include Tyrol, Carinthia and Styria. 


Prague. 





MEXICO. 
A MOODY CONFERENCE. 


BY WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 





ALL the missionaries of all denominations have been in- 
vited to meet in Toluca in a Conference on the Work of 
the Holy Spirit, April 3d, 4th and5th. Seventeen topics bear- 
ing on this subject have been assigned to as many speakers, 
representing the different societies. We are praying that 
this may be the beginning of a general revival throughout 
Mexico. We are hoping to “ move the arm that moves the 
world.” Mr. Moody has cheered our hearts by a promise 
to be with us, if possible. We believe that he can do us 
more good than anyliving man. The railroads will give us 
the lowest rates we have ever had. Toluca offers free en- 
tertainment to all missionaries. 

The Conference in this city will hold through three days. 
The Sunday following we propose to have a grand rally in 
Mexico City in the interest of the Y. M.C. A. Mr. Moody 
can do a work for us that has long been needed. Let God’s 
people everywhere pray for a great blessing to be bestowed 
during these meetings. There are hundreds of Americans 
in Mexico, and I seriously doubt if there has ever been a 
conversion among them. Hundreds never attend church. 
On examination it has been ascertained that the best evan- 
gelical paper published in Mexico has never had but one 
article on the distinctive work of the Holy Spirit. We are 
orthodox in creed, but uot in deed. 

The Baptist church in Saltillo is supporting the pastor, a 
native preacher, All the churches connected with the 

Board of Missions are paying a part of the salary of this 
pastor, We are pushing the matter of self support. Con- 
versions and baptisms are reported from all parts of the 
field. I have recently sold 1,000 Gospels in this city and 
vicinity, and am thinking seriously of devoting the rainy 
season to this branch of Christian work. A friend sent me 
quite a supply of the good tracts published by the American 
Tract Society the other day. I do wish that others would 
do likewise. We want them in Spanish. The work of the 
American Bible Society was never more prosperous. The 
distribution of the Scriptures is the basis of all other 
Christian work. 

Toluca. 


WEST AFRICA. 
LONGING FOR EDUCATION, 


BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Charch of Sc >tland. 











[Tis difficult for those tribes to accept of the rule of the 
British protectorate, which have been accustomed to be 
ruled by men and to employ their superstitious rites in the 
ministration of justice. Beliefs the most absurd are held 
as truth most sure, and in opposing the use of the poison 
ordeal to test innocence or guilt, under the charge of im- 
possible crimes, we are frequently accused of protecting 
murderers. Under cover of such superstitions, one may 
procure the death of any one, and in administering the 
Calabar bean, as it is called by those who in Britain employ 
it in medicine, the death of the accused can effectually 
be secured, and by taking the poison out of the bean, 
escape is the result. The mode of administration gives the 
verdict. 

The Devil is ever on the outlook to oppose any effort of 
the mission to invade his kingdom of darkness, but the 
desire for instruction is spreading. At Ikorofiong, where 
I have been for a few months, the head men of the town 
issued a proclamation that all children should attend 
school. They found, however, that the work of the elder 
of them would be required in farm work and so modified 
their decree as to permit them, in relays, to divide their 
time between the school and the farm. AtItu, a place fur- 
ther up the river, an effort was made some years ago to 
plant a station, but a quarrel arose between the people of 
the town and a neighboring part of the tribe which 
prevented our purpose being carried out. Recently 
the people of their own accord, set about the 
building of a house to serve as church and school, and in- 
vited a young man who had been an assistant in [koro- 
fiong School to become their teacher, promising tosupport 
him. On the opposite side of the rivera Calabar man, 
stationed there by the Consul with some magisterial power, 
has a school in operation in his settlement. Our work was 
thus putting forth more promise, when another quarrel 
arose among the population surrounding the mission 
house, which has for the present extinguished our hopes. 
A man of Itam district was in debt to a chief of Oku, and 
did not obey the summons of the court now established in 
the town to appear and answer for his debt. To compel 
his attendance, according to an old custom, two women 
from the crowd in the market were taken as hostages. 
They belonged to Itam, tho they had nothing to do with 
the debtor’s case. Oku people had agreed with those of 
Itam to cease from this unjust violence to get redress in 
such a matter. Now Itam, on two of their people being 
made prisoners, accused Oku of breaking the paction. On 
this one town of Oku attacked the ebief of a neighboring 
one, he being the creditor, and in the fight he received & 
wound which has proved fatal. A bloody feud is thus 
dividing them, and scattering the congregation which was 
being gathered. 


Old Calabar. 
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Literature. 





The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





BALFOUR’S FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.* 


Tuis volume is another indication that the tide of pro- 
test is rising against the philosophy which, in its pro- 
tean forms is fairly enough described under the inclu- 
sive term of Naturalism, The waters were already stir- 
ring against it when the publication of Kidd’s ‘Social 
Evolution” sent them forward with new force and 
velocity. The service performed by this brilliant author 
was in some sense that of the literary magician. Writ- 
ing somewhat in the method and with something of the 
genius of Professor Drummond, he laid his charm on 
his readers’ imagination. 

Mr. Balfour is a different and, in some respects, stronger 
man. He writes with no less imagination, with more 
logical force, wit and, when he is moved to it, with 
great eloquence, while his distinguished public position, 
recognized abilities, and the eminent regard in which he 
is held by all parties, secure him, in advance, a large 
reading. 

The chief merit of-this his latest volume lies in its 
overwhelming assault on the cool assumption of scien- 
tific naturalism that it has been able to furnish the basis 
of a pbilosophy, a theology or a religion, and that the 
theological system does not, 

The enormous extension of the scientific method with 
its fundamental assumptions into the field of philcsophy 
and theology is the most striking feature of contempo- 
rary thought. It is a development which has been met at 
every step with resistance. This resistance, tho neither 
weak nor unskillful, has availed little or nothing to arrest 
the movement short of the completion of the circle, a stage 
which seems to be rapidly approaching. It has at least 
advanced to a point where the beiring of the empirical 
system on the higher interests of philosophy cannot be 
concealed, and where every new step increases the 
number of disillusioned philosophers who have at last 
made the discovery that Naturalism has, to say the least, 
no better basis to rest on than Theology, and that it is 
proving a far less trustworthy guardian of the interests 
the human race have at stake in morals and religion. 
This is the return of thought away from naturalistic 
methods which Mr. Balfour’s book is written to pro- 
mote. Whatever his success or his failure in the other 
problems of the book may prove to be, his work in this 
point of view is nothing less than a great achievement. 
His position as against Naturalism and transceadental 
Idealism, his demonstration that they do not escape from 

the psychologic method, but make their start, and must 
make their start, from certain @ priori assumptions, just 
as theology does, is unassailable. 

Mr. Balfour gives his volume a modest name in de- 
scribing it as ‘‘ Notes.” Its treatment of the subject is, 
however, more systematic and thorough than a mere 
collection of ‘‘ Notes.” Its general scheme leads first to 
a vigorous and destructive analysis of Naturalism, its 
methods and results as a. philosophy. Mr. Balfour ex- 
amines the assumptions of the scientific method, and 
pours on Mr. Spencer a flood of acute, dialectic and hu- 
morous satire, which ends in the amusing conclusion 
that, according to this scheme of relational morality, 
‘‘by the time we are all perfectly good, we shall also 
be all perfectly idiotic.” 

The points raised in this argument are by no means 
new ; but nothing can be new in such a well-worked field, 
nothing but the author’s: enius and personality. Against 
the whole empiric system it is, for example, objected that 
in basing itself onsensation, it limits itself to sensation for 
all that can be known of the external world, and forever 
closes the door against any knowledge of objective real- 
ity. This, says Mr. Balfour keenly, cuts away the whole 
universe of reality on which Naturalism professes to be 
raising the solid structure of scientific knowledge. ‘In 
the name of experience itself they have destroyed that 
which professes to be experience systematized.” What 
certificate, he asks, can sensation offer us of the validity 
of our experiences? What one step has all this empirical 
philosophy made toward introducing us to an independ- 
ent reality lying beneath the ever-moving stream of our 
sensations? Each empirical philosopher postulates some 
reality of his own to meet the case ; the naturalist, atoms, 
motions, forces ; Mill, ‘‘ permanent possibilities of sensa- 
tion”; Spencer, the “unknowable.” Now, says Mr. 
Balfour, these phrases tell us nothing. They are neither 
axioms, nor intuitions, nor data of experience. They 
represent nothing to the mind. ‘hey are nothing in the 
world of enduring reality--nothing but the ‘ unsubstan- 
tial shadow of a phrase.” 

How valid all this is as a reply to Naturalism we can- 
not here inquire. Mr. Spencer, by tis recognition of 
° ultimate scientific ideals,” appears to have left us at 
liberty to suspect that he is dimly aware of difficulties 
in the theory of knowledge which are not met by bis 
doctrine of the unknowable. H+ seems to shrink from 

*THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF, BEING NOTES INTRODUCTORY TO 
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an interpretation of this phrase, which would commit 
us to absolute Pyrrhonism. However this may be, Mr. 
Balfour’s point is solid that neither Mr. Spencer nor his 
empiric followers are at liberty todraw from the doc- 
trine of the unknowable an inference unfavorable to 
theology as compared with science. So far as our theory 
of knowledge goes, both stand on the same basis, 
surrounded by the same unsolved difficulties, and under 
the same iron necessity, if they start at all, of starting 
from @ priori assumptions. What right, he asks, has Mr. 
Spencer, then, to divide the verities which have to be be- 
lieved into those which relate to the knowable and 
those which relate to the unknowable, and to appropri- 
ate the former to science, while what is unknowable he 
abandons, like the worthless assets of a bankrupt house, 
to religion? Mr. Balfour’s conclusion on this point is too 
important to be omitted: 

‘‘ Nobody is required to investigate first principles ; but 
those who voluatarily undertake the task ‘should not 
shrink from its results. And if among these we have to 
count a theoretical skepticism about scientific knowledge, 
we make matters not better, but worse, by attempting to 
ignore it. In Mr. Spencer’s case this procedure has, among 
other ill consequences, caused him to miss the moral which 
atone moment lay ready to his hand. He has had the 
acuteness to see that our beliefs cannot be limited to the 
sequences and the coexistences of phenomena; that the 
ideas on which science relies, and in terms of which all 
science has to be expressed, break down under the stress of 
criticism ; that beyond what we think we know, and in 
closest relationship with it, lies an infinite field which we 
do not know, and which, with our present faculties, we can 
never know, yet which cannot be ignored without making 
what we do know unintelligible and meaningless. But he 
has failed tosee whither such speculations must inevit- 
ably lead him. He has failed to see that if the certitudes 
of science lose themselves in depths of unfathomable mys- 
tery, it may well be that out of these same depths there 
should emerge the certitudes of religion; and thatif the 
dependence of the ‘knowable’ upon the ‘unknowable’ 
embarrasses us not in the one case, no reason can be 
assigned why it should embarrass us in the other.” 

With Idealism Mr. Balfour professes to be no better 
satisfied than with Naturalism. The charges he brings 
against a certain neo-Hegelian phase of Idealism are 
thoce that have been made before, and which indicate 
justly the difficulties it will have to surmount before it 
can have anything very satisfactory to propose for the 
solution of the great problems of philosophy. We doubt, 
however, whether the differences between Mr. Balfour 
and Kant, for example, are as great as he thinks. His 
theory of knowledge appears to be Kantian, If in per- 
ception the outside world supplies the substance, the 
mind supplies the form, As to the Kantian categories, 
so far as we have observed, Mr. Ralfour’s only variation 
is that he prefers to call them by the simpler English 
term of relations. So striking is the idealistic tone of 
his thought that one of his reviewers -has even described 
himas a mystic. Tho he is no mystic and not even an 
intuitionalist, he must be recognized as an adhereat in 
some sense to the idealistic philosophy, certainly not 
the transcendental wing. 

Thus far Mr, Balfour’s result has been a nega'ive one. 
He has shown the destructive effect of Naturalism on the 
higher ideals of life and character, such as conscience, 
morality, freedom, immortality, beauty. He has shown 
how, in spite of resistance, Naturalism has gradually 
drawn its adherents down. ‘* Those who had abandoned 
God might still make a fight for conscience ; those who 
had abandoned moral responsibility might still console 
themselves with artistic beauty.” He has shown that, tho 
Naturalism will probably leave mankind able to rate its 
delight in a poem as something higher than its delight in 
a sauce, the moral atmosphere with which it surrounds 
its adherents and into which it plunges society must be 
morally deadening and disastrous. He has shown also 
that when we subject those new systems to the tests of 
rigorous examination their assumed superiority vanishes, 
and that, as compared with a rational theology, the in- 
tellectual basis on which they rest is no more solid in the 
line of proof it presents, while when viewed from the 
practical point of view their social, individual, ethical and 
religious results are deplorable. 

It is not true, then, as has been intimated by some of 
his reviewers, that Mr. Balfour, at the end of his bril- 
liant critique, stands with his own hands empty and 
only able to claim that he has shattered the haughty 
assumption of Naturalism, to be in exclusive possession 
of a philosophy whose foundations are positive, solid and 
capable of rational proof, while those of theology are vi- 
sionary and illusive. 

This alone would be no poor result. We might be con- 
tent that he has made this important position unassaila- 
ble; but he has done more, His brilliant work, in reach- 
ing tliis point, brings us to the important conclusion that, 
on the ground of practical result, the theological scheme 
is to be preferred as more in line with the deeper interests 
and convictions of mankind. 

At ttis point and on this basis Mr. Balfour begins to 
sketch his scheme of a positive argument. The chapters 
in which it is developed are bold, ingeni»us, profoundly 
suggestive and profoundly devout. He is at some pains 
to disclaim the name Kantian; but we do not know by 
what other name to describe this clo-ing balf, and, as 
we think, better half, of his book. The underlying con- 
ception is substantially that which led Kant to support 
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religion with a line of proof based on the Practical Rea- 
son. The same theory has been deveioped by Dr. Julius 
Kaftan, Dorner’s successor at Berlin, in a remarkable 
volume which was translated and published last year 
‘*The Truth of the Christian Religion ” (Scribners), The 
study of this book, without changing the character of 
Mr. Balfour’s argument, would perhaps have given him 
a clearer recognition of its essential character as an ap- 
peal to the evolution of Christianity in the practical re- 
lations of the world’s history. 

He starts with a study of authority which has for its 
keynote the distinction between intellectual demonstra- 
tion and practical certitude, the grounds on which men 
act with confidence and those which might endure strict 
logical analysis. He points out the slow development of 
Opinion, the influence of environment, heredity, ‘‘ psy- 
chological climates.” He shows where the individual 
would be stranded if he were required, in a strictness 
the Apostle never dreamed of, ‘‘ to prove all things” for 
himself from the bottom. We dare say that his position 
may seem to some rationalizing minds a return to the 
Dark Ages which could have no other conclusion than 
Rome. But Rome is neither its logical nor its practical 
result, nor are the Dark Ages, for the one reason among 
many others that neither Rome nor the Daftk Ages 
are the final conclusion forced on us by experience in the 
history of Christianity and the world. 

Mr. Balfour’s argumant is tentative, put forth as a 
suggestion and developed as a sketch. Perhaps the best 
feature in it is the author's distrust of systematic 2on- 
sistency. The chord which re-echoes through the book 
is the double one that while Truth abhors doub*t,and has 
only rebuke for the doubter, it does not submit easily to 
systematic dogmatic expression, Hence the protest 
against the ‘‘Canon of Consistency,” to which we owe 
this noble passage (p. 173) : 


‘** For, in truth, tho the conteutel acquiescence in incon- 
sistency is the abandonment of the philosophic quest, the 
determination to obtain consistency at all costs has been 
the prolific parent of many intellectual narrownesses and 
many frigid bizotries. It has shown itself in various 
shapes; it has stifled and stunted the free movement of 
thought in different ages and diverse schools of specula- 
tion ; its unhappy effects may be traced in much theology 
which professes to be orthodox, in much criticism which 
delights to be heterodox. It is, moreover, the characteris- 
tic note of a not incousiderable class of intelligences who 
conceive themselves to be specially reasonable because 
they are constantly employed in reisoning, and who can 
flud no better method of advancing the cause of knowledge 
than to press to their extreme loyical conclusions princi- 
ples of which, perhaps, the best that can be said is that 
they contain, as it were in solution, some element of truth 
which no reagents at our command will as yet permit us 
to isolate.” 


Tnis is no more skepticism than it is mysticism, It is 
the bold candor of a very strong man who sees clearly 
that ‘‘ an assortme2nt of ca‘ egorical imperatives, however 
authoritative and complete, supplies but a meager outfit 
wherewith to meet the storms and stresses of actual ex- 
perience,” and who does not shrink from the conse- 
quences of the investigations he bas undertaken. 

As such itis, in style, in tone, temper, and in the deep 
and almost fascinating ioterest which attaches to it a 
fair example of a book, which we may hop2 is destined 
to have a great effect in turning contemporary thought 
away from the course it has been taking into the line of 
an intelligent acceptance of the Christian theory of life. 


2 
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THE SINAI SYRIAC GOSPELS.* 








IT is not needful to recite anew the story of the discovery 
by Mrs. Lewis of the palimpsest Gospels at the convent of 
St. Catharine, at Mt. Sinai; of her plucky generalship in 
obtaining permission, and actually photographing the 
entire codex ; of its identification by Professor Bensly as 
an old Syriac version allied to the Curetonian ; of the visit 
of Mrs. Lewis with Messrs. Bensly, Harris and Burkitt, 
and. their transcription of the codex at the convent, with 
the aid of chemical reagents to restore the faded writing. 
Nor have we forgotten how great a loss the whole work 
sustained by the death of Professor Bensly almost imme- 
diately upon his return to Cambridge. The survivors 
completed the work from the transcriptions made on the 
spot, helped in no small measure by the photographs taken 
the year before, and the result isa beautiful volume, printed 
in fine Estrangelo type, all conscientiously and ably done, 
and a boon to biblical students, especially the textual 
crities. Two photographs accompany the work; Mrs. 
Lewis supplies an introduction, giving a history of the dis- 
covery and decipherment, a description of the manuscript, 
with an account of the upper writing, from which she 
gives a few extracts and other useful matter. One hun- 
dred and forty-two leaves of the original codex are still 
extant, probably twenty-two are missing. The division 
into ‘paragraphs coincides with that of the Curetonian 
manuscript, and in many places even the lines coincide. 
The date of the later writing appears to read A.D 778, with 
which the style of writing agrees. The earlier writing 
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probably dates from the latter part of the 
fifth century. To this introduction Dr. 
Harris has added two tables, showing the 
relative positions of the leaves in the older 
and the later writing; and Dr. Harris and 
Mr. Burkitt have severally added notes 
upon*the portions transcribed by each re- 
spectively. A table of errata—unavoidable 
—is added, but it is not quite complete, 
The text is given, as it should be, line for 
line, column for column, and page for page ; 
blank leaves are inserted where leaves are 
missing in the origival writing ; folio num- 
bers, both of the old and the new writiog, 
are given at the foot, along with the initials 
of the transcriber of each page, brackets 
sometimes denoting pages read by Mr. 
Burkitt from the photographs alone. 

The transcript gives full evidence of care 
avd patience on the part of all the tran- 
scribers. They have all done the best pos- 
sible. It is, however, manifest, from con- 
siderations scarcely to be explained without 
the use of Syriac type, that, valuable and 
most praiseworthy as their labor is, and 
with the fullest thankfulness for all they 
have dune and expended, as well as what 
they have furnished us, much would be 
gained from a new examination of the 
manuscript; and that the publication ofa 
collation with the Curetonian, and the re- 
ception of the apparent critical conclusions, 
must be provisional, if not premature. 
This is most evident upon the pages that 
bear Mr. Burkitt’s initials as the tran- 
scriber or decipherer, notwithstanding the 
frequent “[sic]” in his notes, and his ‘ be- 
lief that certain readings which might ap- 
pear to be errors are really the 
readings of the manuscript.” While we 
cannot here give examples, for lack of 
Syriac type, we may illustrate in a manner 
intelligible to a Greek paleographer. We 
all know in bow many instances the fine 
cross line bas faded out from a theta in 
Greek uncials; yet we should not for that 
reason read tne letter as omicron; and just 
that sort of thing is what Mr. Burkitt bas 
apparently done. It is one thing to state 
what is visible; it is quite another thing to 
believe, against pretty clear common sense, 
that no more was ever visible—which last is 
what his remark above quoted amounts to. 

The gaps in the manuscript, caused by 
the loss of a leaf, are as follows: Matt. 6: 
10-8 : 3 (two leaves); 16: 15-17: 11 (one leaf); 
20; 24-21: 20 (one leaf); 28: 7-Mark 1; 12 
(one leaf); Mark 1: 44-2: 2 l(one leaf); 4: 
17-41 (one leaf) 5: 26-6: 5 (one leaf); Luke 
1: 16-88 (one leaf); 5: 28-6: 12 (one leaf); 
John 1: 1-25 (one leaf); 1: 47-2: 16 (one 
leaf); 4: 37-5: 6 (one leaf); 5: 25(7)-46 (one 
leaf); 18: 31-19: 40 (three leaves). Besides 
these there are many gaps where the leaves 
are preseut, but with spaces undeciphered 
or undecipherable. Some of these spaces 
are a whole page in extent. The coluphon 
to Mark and the title to Luke were written 
in some colored ink, which the hydrosul- 
phide of ammonium restorer brought up 
from apparent vacancy as a rich, reddish 
brown. They read, quite simply: ‘* Kuds 
the Gospel of Mark, Gospel of Luke’; a 
simplicity very different from most Syriac 
mauuscripts, and hinting at high antiquity. 
They occur in the middle of a column, just 
after Mark 16: 8, and just before Luke 1: 1, 
showing that the ‘last twelve verses of 
Mark” were never intended to have a place 
in this manuscript. Tne colophon to the 
whole book, in the opinion of the tran- 
scribers, is not wholly restored ; there being 
a column apparently blank following that 
which is restored. As it is, the colophon 
reads like the first complete paragraph of 
a regular colophon : 

“Ends the Gospel dampharesh? four books. 

Glory to God and to his Christ and to his 
Holy Spirit. May every one that reads and 
hears and keeps and does, pray for the sinner 
that wrote. May God in his mercies forgive 
him bis sins in the two worlds. Amen and 
Amen.” 
This colophon introduces the word (here 
left untranslated) which has puzzled every 
one since it was foundin the title to the 
Curetonian Matthew. Nothing is added 
by this manuscript in the way of settling 
the meaning of the word, except that it has 
here the points that mark it as a plural; 
while the ‘* Gospel,” as a name for the four 
books, is in the singular number. ; 

It is entirely premature to attempt to de- 
fine closely the affinities of the text. In 
general it is a nervous, good translation, 
with some evidence of Encratite handling, 
and some apparent Tatianisms. It belongs 
emphatically to the ‘‘shorter” texts, or to 
those which now “hold the field’ under 
the influence of Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott & Hort and Weiss. 
Of course it does not contain the “‘ Pericope 
de Adultera,” John 7: 53-8: 11, nor sundry 
other passages which the Syriac versions 
omit, In Luke 24 32 it has the old corrup- 
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tion, ‘‘ was not our heart heavy,” instead of 
‘did not our heart burn’’; a corruption 
extremely natural to the Syrians, since it 
consisted in merely the change of the posi- 
tion of one point, and was taken as referring 
to verse 25: “‘ O foolish and heavy of heart.” 
At present, in the vast flood of words 
poured out over this new discovery—words 
wise and (oftener) otherwise—the greatest 
amount of talk concerns the inconsistent 
account of the birth of Christ ; but all that 
problem will be settled along with the dis- 
covery of the origin of the peculiar readings 
of certain old Latin manuscripts and of the 
Greek manuscripts constituting the ‘ Fer- 
rar Group.’ Of course this manuscript, 
which says that ‘‘ Joseph begat Jesus’’ is a 
little bolder than those just mentioned, 
which say that Mary “‘ begat,” or procreated 
Jesus. But it is not wise to attempt to 
discuss the peculiarities of this version yet. 
There is much work todo, and, even after it 
is done, something waiting. It will proba- 
bly give the clue to the origin of sundry 
readings, and perhaps of sundry families 
of manuscripts; while among Syrian ver- 
sions it cannot fail to shed much light 
upon Tatian, Cureton and the Peshitto. 
Not unlikely it is a copy of the oldest of 
them all. It adds a little, too, to the stores 
of Syriac lexicography. 

Mrs. Lewis has lost no time in giving an 
English translation of the version, with in- 
troduction, critical notes and appendices, 
It will be remembered that Cureton made 
the effort to translate his Syriac into such 
English as would put the English reader 
as nearly as possible into the place of a 
Syriac scholar; and the result was a very 
awkward rendering, untrue in the impres- 
sions it left on the English miad, both as to 
the style and the reading of the version ; 
and a conspicuous failure. Had Cureton 
followed our English New ‘Testament 
phraseology, correcting it when necessary, 
or used a tithe of the discretion he showed 
in translating other Syriac books, he would 
have left a work of value. Mrs. Lewis has 
not followed exactly in Cureton’s steps ; 
but she has produced a work which is very 
misleading, and often incorrect in trans- 
lation. To take a passage or two at ran- 
dom: at Luke 1: 52, she renders: ‘* And he 
hath filled the poor with his yood things ; 
and the rich he hath despised when in 
want”’; adding in the maryin “‘ thrust out” 
as analternative for “despised.” But the 
Syriac here means exactly what our English 
common version gives—as a rendering of 
the Greek. Mrs. Lewis has committed a 
double fault—ygiven a wrong meaning to a 
word, and tried to put a Syriac idiom in 
English, to the reversal almost of the sense. 
A proper translation should show wherein, 
aud how far, the Syriac differs in purport 
from the English (or Greek) which we have: 
and so far as a translation does not com- 
pass thatresult it is a failure. And, unfor- 
tunately, the prettiness of a Syriac idiom, 
apparently because the translator has mis- 
understood it, seems to have continually 
led Mrs. Lewis into misleading paths. The 
book is full of such instances; and, appa- 
rently, deliberation, rather than ignorance, 
has caused the mistakes, Proper names, 
too, are inconsistently dealt with; some- 
times Anglicized, sometimes Syriacized, 
and sometimes both. The English read- 
er will know generally when consider- 
able additions or omissions are made; in 
many cases he will know that there is no 
variation from the common, or from any 
particular text; but he must not suppose, 
generally, that a difference—even a seem- 
ing material difference—from our English 
version has any foundation in the Syriac. 
The Introduction, except where it treats of 
the discovery of the codex, is inadequate 
and not always correct, and sometimes 
even worse. The critical notes and appen- 
dices are of questionable use; for a 
scholar does need them, and the English 

reader will get no solid fruit from them. 

We owe to Mrs. Lewis the discovery of the 

codex, and not only that, but the tact, 
management, ability and energy that se- 
cured the transcription; we owe to her, 
also, the catalog of the Syriac and Arabic 
manuscripts in the Library of St. Cath- 
arine. We owe her so much that we wish 
we could think that she has done wisely 
and well in sending forth this translation. 
If a translation was due to the Christian 
world—and no one doubts that it was—it 
should not have reflected the translator’s 
enjoyment of Syriac idioms, nor made any 
sacrifices of correctness. It pains us deeply 
to judge thus, but we cannot do otherwise; 
nor, considering for whom and for what the 
book is intended, dare we pass it in silence. 
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How to Read the Prophets: Beiny the 
Prophecies Arranyed Chronologically in 
Ther Historical Setting, With Explana- 


tions and Glossary. By the Rev. Buchanan 
Blake, B.D. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $150.) This is the 
closing volume of a series whose main point 
is to present the prophetic Scriptures in a 
chronologic order and in their connection 
with the outside stream of events. The 
four volumes previously published have 
done this work for the Pre-Exilian Minor 
Prophets, the first part of Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. The same method is applied 
in the present volume to the second part of 
Isaiah, Daniel and the Post-Exilian Minor 
Prophets. The volume is arranged in three 
divisions. The First contains the Text of 
the Post-Exile Prophecies, arranged chron- 
ologically and under topical headings, 
which are intended to describe the charac- 
ter and aim of each successive part without, 
however, intruding on vhe definite work of 
interpretation and exposition. This is re- 
served for Division II, where the thirteen 
chapters of prophetic text given previously 
are read through again in their historical 
connections as the author believes they 
should stand, and with explanations and 
expositions. Division III is occupied with 
three chapters, on the prophetic concep- 
tions in the Post-Exile period, a chronolog- 
ical Table and a Glossary of names and 
notes. 


Manners, Customs and Observances: 
Their Origin and Signification. By Leo- 
pold Wagner, author of ‘‘ Names and their 
Meaning,’”’ etc. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.75.) This collection seems to 
have the merit of giving people information 
ou topics they are likely to want to know 
about. Allsorts of matters common to the 
home life, such as the use of napkins and 
forks, dish covers, clubs, “near side”? and 
‘* off side,’? widows’ caps, Easter eggs, etc , 
etc., get brief explanations, which, if they 
do not answer every possible inquiry, put 
the inquirer on the track of learning more. 
The topics are grouped under larger titles 
for convenience of reference, such as 
“Courtship and Marriage” ‘Death and 
Burial,” *‘ Amusements,” ‘* Patron Saints,’’ 
etc. The notes are neither full nor learned, 
but are intended to hit the average required 
for popular usefulness. We hope that the 
author has in general hewn nearer to the 
mark than when he says, under American 
ITeiresses, that they are numerous in 
**the European marriage market because 
wealthy parents here invariably leave the 
bulk of tbeir money to their daughters”’; 
and in this, under Tubacco Chewtng: 
‘‘Whether this ancient biographer ever 
foresaw the possibilities of ladies chewing 
gum, as they do in the United States, is 
more than we can say.” 


The owners of small libraries, who have 
one or two thousand books on their shelves 
and cannot keep track of them, will find 
help in the blank Library Catalogue of 
Books, Manuscripts and Prints, in octavo 
size, ruled, with headings for title, shelf, 
author, publisher, etc., to enable the owner 
to see whether any given book is in his 
library, and where it may be found. The 
blank catalog contains also a few pages to 
enable the owner to trace books that may 
have been loaned. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$1.50.)———From the American Book Co., 
in the series of *‘ Literature Primers” (New 
York, 35 cents), we havea brief sketch of 
the story of American literature for young 
Americans, by Mildred Cabell Watkins. 
Beginning wiih the early colonial situation, 
it traces, by way of Edwards, Franklin, 
and the Revolutionary period, the develop- 
ment down to Washington Irving, Mr. Bry- 
ant and Mr. Cooper, and the group of writ- 
ers previous to 1850 who were able to show 
that we had a national literature and 
taste. From this point on the author 
sketches the literary development down to 
the present time in a series of brief, intelli- 
gent and intelligible sketches which serve 
well all the requirements of an elementary 
introduction to the subject. 


Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations 
and Symbols. Moral Truths Mirrored in 
Scientific Facts. By a Barrister of the 
Honorable Society of the Inner Temple. 
(Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York. 32.00.) 
This is a compilation of illustrations col- 
lected from a large number of scientific 
publications and designed as a rhetorical 
aid for writers and speakers who may find 
in it material to be worked up into forcible 
illustrations of the points they wish to 
make. The collectionis a largeone. The 
selections are arranged in topical order. 
The topic on which each selection bears is 
given in black-faced type and easily found 
in the alphabetical arrangement. The 
source from which each selection is taken is 
noted at the end. With the above we 
may name Popular Sayings Dissected. 
By A. Wallace. (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
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pany, New York. 7% cents.) A good dea 
of vigorous work and patient scholarship 
has been put into this collection. The say. 
ings are collected from all quarters and 
apparently set down as they came without 
any order. The order of the book is in the 
alphabetical index at the end, where any 
given saying may be looked up and its place 
in the book found. It is a very interesting 
collection which clears up a great many of 
vur obscure colloquialisms. 


A Confession of Faith. By an Unortho 
dox Believer. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 81.25) We fear that heresy is not 
the only thing to be laid to the charge of 
this “* unorthodox believer.”” His book is 
an elaborate confession in XXVII articles 
of what he professes to believe, and the first 
of the XX VIL is this: ‘1 believe what I do 
believe, not wat I profess to believe.” Se- 
riously, we hope that he does believe the 
larger part of what he professes; for along 
with much that is too transcendental for 
ordinary intelligences and so sublimed that 
it makes no difference whether he or any- 
body believes it or not, there is a large re- 
mainder in his book which he ought to be- 
lieve anyway, and we raise no question he 
does, as, for example: ‘I believe that God, 
as ‘the pure spirit of man,’ is essentially 
personal,’’ ‘‘T believe that I am a spiritual 
being, and that, with or without the con 
seut of my consciousness, I lead a spiritual 
life.” “I believe that my will is in large 
measure free, and that [ am in large meas- 
ure responsible for my conduct.” ‘‘T be- 
lieve that I live under the law of Duty; in 
other words, I believe that I have duties to 
perform, and that these are all subordinate 
to a supreme Duty which is directed to a 
supremeend.” ‘{ believe that in order to 
draw near to God, who is purely spiritual, 
[I must live perpetually to the higher or 
more spiritual self’? These are all very 
just propositions. They give us a high idea 
of the author’s moral character, aud we 
seriously hope that his faith in them will 
not be impaired by his having professed to 
believe them. i 


LITERARY NOTES. 
The Literary World, of London, con- 


tradicts the rumor that Mr. Astor iutends 
to discontinue The Pall Mall Magazine. 





....Mr. Leland has prepared a new col- 
lection of ‘* Breitman Ballads,” to be pub 
lished in England by Mr. T, Fisher Unwin. 


-..»Macmillan & Co. are about to publish 
“Studies in Social Life and Theory,” by 
various writers, edited by Mr. B. Bosan- 
quet, and the * Life of Adam Smitb,” by 
Mr. John Rae. 


--eJ. M. Dent & Co. in England and 
Macmillan & Co. in America are about to 
publish an edition of Balzac’s works. It is 
enough to say that it will be under the di 
rect editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury. 


...--Among the March publications of The 
Roberts House, Boston, are ‘‘The Right 
Honorable William E. Gladstone. AStudy 
from Life,” by Henry W. Lucy: ‘‘ Moliére’s 
Dramatic Works,’ translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley, Vol. II'; and ‘ Young 
Ofeg’s Ditties,’”? a translation from the 
Swedish of Ola Hansson, by George Eger- 
ton. 


...-The copyright of the late Dr. A. J. 
Gordon’s “ Ministry of the Spirit”? remains 
the property of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. The editions published 
by the Revell Company were manufactured 
for them and sold to them by the Society, 
and for business reasons, not suggested by 
the title of the book, published as copy- 
righted by C. H. Banes. We were patural- 
ly deceived. 


.-.John Lane, of London, who publishes 
John B. Tabb’s poems, announces also @ 
volume by Lord de Tabley ; hence 


A COINCIDENCE. 
The latest news 
About the mews: 

Lord Tabley 

And John Tabb B. 
Lift up their strain 

In the self-same Lane. 
Alas !—but that’s 

The way with cats. 


-.--The March Bookman announces that 
Mr. James Payn is so far recovered that ke 
is able to be engaged in arranging a new 
series of romantic novels by prominent au- 
thors for Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., and 
adds: 


“One of the last letters written by the late 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, had reference to 
the sorrow he felt at Mr. Payn’s precarious state 
of health. Mr. Payn may comfort himself that 
he is held in the affection of his fellow-crafts- 
men beyond almost any other man,” 
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..An Authors’ Easter Reading will be 
given by the American Authors’ Guild, iu 
aid of the Bedevolent Fund for the benefit 
of wid>ws and orphans of its members on 
April 20th, Saturday evening, at Carnegie 
Hall. Among the members of the Guild 
who have promised to read are Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mr. James T. Trowbridge, 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Col. Thos, 
Wentworth Higginson, Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Mr. Edmund C. Stedman and 
others. 


..-Some new books to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are ‘“‘ The Story of 
Christine Rochefort,’”’ a novel by a grand- 
daughter of Rufus Choate—Mrs. Helen 
Choate Prince; ‘*The Daughters of the 
Revolution,”’ by Charles Carleton Coffin; a 
volume of essays translated from the 
French of M. James Darmesteter; ‘‘ Cho- 
corua’s Tenants,’’ poems by the late Frank 
Bolles; ‘‘ After Dinner and Other Speech- 
es,” by Ex-Governor Long, of Massachu- 
setts, and “Russian Rambles,” by Miss 
Hapgood, 


....The series of American History Leaf- 
lets for 1895, edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart and Edward Channing, and issued bi- 
monthly (A. Lovell &Co.), are as follows: 
“Extracts from the Navigation Laws, 1646- 
1700”; “ The Articles of Confederation and 
Preliminary Documents, 1776-1781’’; ‘* Doc- 
uments Relative to the Stamp Act, 1765- 
1766’’; “* Documents Illustrating State Land 
Claims and Cessions, 1776-1802’’; ‘‘ Extracts 
from the Dred Scott Decision, 1875,’’ and 
‘Documents Relative to the Bank Contro- 
versy, 1829-1831.’’ Annual subscription 
price, sixty cents. 


...Among D. Appleton and Co’s an- 
nouncements for March are “ History of the 
People of the United States, Vol. IV,” by 
John Bach McMaster ; “ Actual Africa; or, 
The Coming Continent,” by Frank Vin- 
cent; ‘‘ Degeneration,’’ by Prof. Max Nor 
dau; “ Evolution and Effort,’ by Edmond 
Kelly ; ‘‘ Bog Myrtle and Peat,’ by S. R. 
Crockett; and, in preparation for their 
“Library of Useful Stories,” “The Story 
of the Earth,’ by H. G. Seeley, F.R.S.; 
“The Story of Primitive Man,’”’ by Edward 
Clodd; **The Story of the Solar System,” 
by G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Kindergarten Sunday School. By Freder- 
ica Beard. 8x53, pp. 40. Chicago: Kinder- 
garten Literature CO.............6 cesceeceeees 

Municipal Consolidation, Historica) Sheteh of 
the Greater New York, By A bert EK. Hen- 
schel, 1895, 8x534, pp. 72. Press of Stettiner, 
Lambert & Co., New York,..... 0... ceeseeeees 

The Son of Don Juan. An amen Drama in 
Three Acts. Inspired by the reading of Ib- 
sen’s work entitled “Gengangere.” By 
José Kchegsray. Translated by James 
Graham. 744x434, pp. 141. Boston: Roberts 

Moliére. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Vol. Iff. Les Femmes Sa- 
vente, Le Malade Imagivaire. 744x5, pp. 
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Be ME I Goececcss. cassucscetccctveroness 150 
The Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone. A 
Study from Life. By Henry W. Lucy. 74x 


534, PP. Vill, 254. The same..........cccccccees 12 


The Armenian C risisin Turkey. The Massacre 
of Is4. Its Antecedents and Significance. 
Withac onsideration of some of the factors 
which enter into the solution of this phase 
of the Eastern Question. By Frederick Da- 
vis Greene, M.A. With Introduction by the 


Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. 4x4, pp. 170. 
New York: G, P. Putnam's Sors............- 
Topical Outlines of Bible Themes. An Illus- 


wetive a r — _ vr e Book. h 
Rev. G. S. Bow B.A. 8x5, pp. vil, 410. 
New York, “‘Chicage: Fleming H. Kevell Co. 1 50 
Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart. (By 
Chr. Ufer.) Authorized translation from 
the fifth German edition, — theavspices 
of the Herbart Club. By J. Zinser, M.S. 
Edited by Charles De — Ph.D. 7x54, 
pp. x, 123. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co... .... 
Studies in Theology. Lectures delivered in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. By the Rev. 
page De enney, ID. a we Edition, 8x5, 
ew York Cc. SO & 
mit Pickle. By Tobias Smollett, Illus- 
trated | a Craikshank, with a 
ano gs ol. I, pp. xi, 458; Vol. Il, 
ew York: Macmillan & Co. Per va 
Roderick Random. By Tobias Smollett. Ilus- 
trated by George Cruikshan With Short 


Memoir and Bibliography. 76x5, pp. iv, 522. 
The same 
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Ui c0ebénentsSoesereconsteccovbonceeseaee 10 
Poems, Dramatic 4. faetenh. By Lord De 
Table Second 4x06, pp. 156. 






The same. 


Romances and Narratives. 
Edited by Geo, A. Aitken. In 16 ieee 
7x44, Vol. I, Robinson © rusoe, 2 
Vol. II, Farther pSvepseres of Mes tobinson 
Crusoe, pp. vill, 318. III, Serious Re- 
flections during the L Xr ‘of Robinson C ru- 
soe, pp. vi, 327. The same. Per 

Poetical Works of Sir Walter pen pen Se- 
lected and Edited, with Introdiction and 
Notes, by Andrew Lang. In two vols. 84¢x6. 

Vols. Land I, pp. xxi, 798. The same........ 125 

On the Eve. A Novel. By Ivan ‘Turgenev. 
Transiated from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. 634x414, pp. xix, 290. The same 125 

Eustace Marchmont. A Friend of the a re, 

y Eve ye iy Everett- Green. oo pp. weed - 
ton: Bradley & Co 


200 
By Daniel Defoe. 


Sappho, and Other Songs. By L. B Pemberton. 
x54, pp. 72. Los Angeles, Cal: Times- 
Murror oe wont —— vans wae 


tev J. L.A 
qeubrantia 446x5 a Bal 
Murphy 4 C gee elite 
Down at Caxtons. 
Pp. 5, T PO MIIID cic cessosspecseccceavancees 0 35 
Elisha A, Hom. 
New York: Hope 
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tory of the State Universit 4 > wa. Pub- 
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The Gospel of Buddha. According te Old 
ga Told by <-% Carus. —— d Edi- 
Court 

Thoughts on — a is *; the pase Gem eo 
Romanes, M eligi, D Dz, F.R.S. ted b 
Charles Gore, M.A. Napa, pp. 184. The same. 

The Free Trade Straggle in England. By M. M. 
Trumbull. 734x544, pp. 288. The same...... 

A gy Dictionary of the English Lan- 

pared by more than 200 Special- 
sts and Cher Scho are. under the Supervi- 
sion of Isaac K Francis A. 


1% 
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Z. 124x9 >. 
1257. ’New York: Funk & Wrassais Got = 


New Re- 

pp. 752. Boston: 

"Ha ste ard at Leisure. 
134x544, pp. 461. New 
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duction by, Mr. George J.. Ruffin. 
tion. £4x516, 
De Wolfe, Fiske & C 
baie New Woman. In 
By FE. Lynn Linton. 
k : The Merriam C 
“Out of the East.” Reveries and ‘Stndies in 
New Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 73¢x5, pp. 
341. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co..........5 coos 
As Others Saw Him. A Betecapent A.D. 54. 
7194x534, pp. 217. The same..........06 0+. eee 


A Lessen from the “mon cae. The Social 
Aspect of the Lord's Supper. By Ira S 
Dodd. 7x5, po. 44. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co peeRSeeeesetepeneseess estocecesee 

The First Communion. Before—At—After. By 
Henry M. Booth, DD. ¢x4, pp. 4%. The 
oss: autcceeesvavenen  ccsecesvecccssesucone 


With Whee Manner of Body do They Come. 
4 —— Merlin oe, 4\4x644, PP. 87. 
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A Short History of of the English People. By J. 
R. Green, Tilustrated Fdition, Ed- 
ted by Mrs, J. Ai. Green and Miss Kate Nor- 
gate. Vol. IV. 10%x7, pp. cvi, 1412-1906. 
New York: Harper & Bros..............0see08 

Elements so Inductive Logic, By Noah K. 

, Ph.D., LL.D. 74¢x9, p p. villi, 204. The 
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The Parables and pit Home. The Parables 
by the Lake. By W. H. Thomson, M,D., 
LL.D. 7x5, pp. 159. “The same..........+6.- 

The Idiot. By John Kendrick Bangs. Illus- 
trated. 7x44, pp. vi, 115. The same......... 


The Princess Aline. * Richeré Harding Davis. 
Illustratea by C. bsun, 734¢x5, pp. 163, 
I vninccctecccevcansesscenccstusteceteeses 

Four American Universities, Harvard, Yale, 

rinceton, Columbia. Illustrated. 11x84, 
EE I cov ce. ativcedaastccsacessaces 

Poems. Second Edition and m= Poems. z 
Kdward Octavus Flagg. 7x5t¢, pp. xv 
™49. New York: Thomas whttate 

Psalm-Mosaics. A Bioeraphton) and Historical 
Commentary on the F By the Kev. 
‘ Saunders Dyer, ut x 7) “S.A. 8x534, pp. 

MT iicnccscivensus <b: dbcssewssctees 
T he American Church History Series. Consist- 
of a Series of Denominational Histories, 
oa plished under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History. Volume 
VII. A Histor Si =, letermed Churen, 
Dutch; The Refo hurch, German, 
one the Pat "Sls in the United’ 
ates. By E. T. Corwin, D.D., Prof. J. 
Dubbs, DY D., and Prof. J. T. Hamilton. 
816x6, pp. xvill, = New York: The Chris- 
tian Literature CO.........cccccccessecescecees 

Designs of ‘iy x Baptism. By L. B. Wilkes. 
8x54, p pe, vt ll — sville: Guide Printing 
and Publishing CO .......cssececesseeeeceeeeres 


The Government > Book. A Manual of 
Instruction on the Principles of Constitu- 
tional Government and Law. By Andrew 
Young. Revised by Salter 8. Clark, With 
Supplement. New York, Its State and 
Local Government. With an Abstract of 
the Constitution. By Myron T. Scudder, 
M.A. 73¢x5k, PP. wee New York: Merrill & 


CO. see cseeees 
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The Story of the Stars, Simply told for General 
Readers. By Geo, F. Chambers, F.K.A.} 
4x46, pp..c6. New York: D. Appleton & 

or mae A Love Tale. By L. Dougall. 
744x5, pp. vi, 200. The same ............- cee eee 

Johnson's Universal Cc ye lopedia. A New Edi- 
tion Prepared by a Corps of Thirty-six Fdi- 
tors, assisted by Eminent European and 
American S vecialists. Under the Direction 
of Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D. lus- 
trated with Maps, Plans. and Engravtngs. 
Complete in eight volumes. Vol. VI, lIxsi<, 
pp. xi, 912. New York: A. J. Jounson Co 

ree e Zaleski. By M. P. Shiel. 7x4%, pp. 207. 

Boston: Roberts Bros........ ....+++6+ 

The Sons ot Ham. A Tale of the New Sou th. 
By Louis Rly 744x544, pp. 328. The 
GEIB. cvccccvcccessssescce. vses sesessecsesces os 

The People’s Bible. Disc pomweon agen © Holy Scrip. 
ture. By Joseph Parker, D Vol. XX 
ee ans. wx, pp. 460, New . 

: Funk & Wagnalls Co..............+++ 1 50 

Quadragedina; or, Thoughts for Each ~~ in 
Lent. By Reginald Heber Howe, D.D. 5, 
pp. 160. New York: Thomas Whittaker. caeee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

















ENDENT. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have now Ready 3d Edition 
PRICE REDUCED TO $4.50. 


The Historical Geography of the 


Holy Land. 


By Rev. Prof.G. ADAM SMITH, D.D., 

Author of Commentary on “The Book of 

Isaiah,” in the * Expositor’s Bible” Series. 

With 8 colored maps, specially prepared. Oc- 

tavo, cloth, 720 pages. 

“. . . No one work has ever before embodied all this 
variety of material to illustrate the whole subject. 
His geographical statements are pen pictures. We 
are made to see the scene. No important problem is 
untouched. Without question it will t ake its place 


at once as a standard work, indis hams ¥.. to the 
Perorge- going student of the ible.’"—Sunday 
School Times. 


2d Tuxovusanp oF 
THE TRIAL AND DEATH 
OF JESUS CHRIST. 


A Devotional History of our Lord’s 
Passion. 
By JAMES STALKER, D.D., Author of 
“Imago Christi,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


“In this volume, the author’s purpose has been a1- 
mirably accomplished and the religious world laid 
under renewed obligations to him. Thestory of our 
Lord's life, from the betrayal down to the burial, is 
his theme, an is told minutely, exactly and rever- 
ently; he ‘considers the subject above all others im- 
pressive and remunerative, and aims to make It so, 


simply by, the — exhibition of the facts them- | 


—N. ¥. Churchman. 
Kighth and Final Series of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. NOW READY. 


The Book of Daniel 


By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR. 


The Book of Ezekiel 
By Rev. Prof. JOHN SKINNER 
Each in 1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


A full descriptive circular of this entire series (with 
special terms to subscribers), sent on application. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


Lectures Delivered in Chicago Theolog- 

ical Seminary. 

By JAMES Denny, D.D, author of ** The Com- 
seaeere on Thessalonians. ” Cro. Svo, cloth, 
$1.5 
“% vail that is sure to be engeriy read on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His pages bear marks of wide 

reading; but Dr. Denny's modesty is equal to his 

learninv, and one finds much hidden away in notes 
that would establish the reputation of more than one 
good theologian.” —Congreyationalist. 


selves.’ 


Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East 10th Street. New York. 
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‘* With each successive in- 
stalment,’’ says the Critic 
of March 2, ‘‘the value and 
thoroughness of Prof.Sloane’s 
Life of Napoleon, now appear- 
ing in The Century, become 
more manifest.”’ 


‘“‘Asinteresting asa novel,’’ 
— the San Francisco Chron- 
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Buy the current number of Tue 
Century on any news-stand, You 
cannot afford to miss this great Napoe 
leon histury. 
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A GREAT > 
HISTORICAL $ 
ROMANCE 3 
> 
The Opening Chapters of 2 
2 
¢ % 
Personal Recollections | 
oF 3 
° 
« 
JOAN OF ARC 
‘ 
By the Most Popular American ‘ 
Magazine Writer > 
° 





The Illustrations are by F. V. DU MOND, 
who gathered his materials amid the 
scenes associated with Joan's career. 


SOME OTHER -FEATURES: 


Our National Capital. By Juin 
Kauri. With ro [lustrations, 
Paris in Mourning. By Ricnakp 

HarDIne Pavis. With 6 Ilustra- 
tions by C. D. Gibson 
Club Life among Outcasts. hy 
Josian FLYN#. With 12 Ilustra- 
“tions by A. B. Frost 
Venice in Easter. hy 
Mons. With 10 Illus 


ARTHUR SY- 
by Guy Rosk 
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LENTEN READING 


Modern Missions in the East 


Their Methods, Successes and Limitations. 
By EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. With 
an Introduction by EDWARD D. Eaton, 
D.D., LL.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 

Enlists heart and soul and mind and strength in 
the cause so vividly presented and so ably repre- 
sented, and gives the readera view of foreign mis- 
sions and a grasp of the whole problem, such as few 

among us have had.—Observer, N. Y. 

One of the most useful and important volumes on 


the missionary enterprise ever issued.—Christian In- 
telligencer, N.Y. 


A book which will do good wherever it is read ; 
itshould be read by all.—Christian Work, N. Y. 


The Parables and Their Home : 


The Parables by the Lake. By WILLIAM 
H. THoMson, MD, Author of ‘Christ 
in the Old Testament,” etc. With an 
Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25, 

It isa matter of no slight importance that the au- 
thor of this book was born in the Holy Land, and 
grew up among the scenes and in the atmosphere of 
the places which he describes. Having in his youth 
absorbed the influences of his surroundings, he is 
enabled to give a most truthful description of his 
impressions, and to throw a flood of light upon the 
parables which are the subject of his volume. 


Primary Convictions 


Being Discussions, of which the greater 
part were delivered in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, before the President, 
Faculties and Students of Columbia 
College, in the City of New York. By 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D, Dublin, 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 

We think these discussions are even better asa 
book for study and reflection than as accademic 
lectures, and that the more they are pondered the 
richer they wil be found.—Churehman, N. Y. 

A thoroughly evangelical sentiment pervades these 
lectures, and they constitute a strong and impressive 
defence and vindication of the Christian religion. 
vutheran Observer, Philadelphia, 


and 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N, Y, 


S#" The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by muil, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
price. 


Brown Studies; 
Or, Camp Fires and Morals. 
By GEORGE H, HEPWORTH. 
l6mo, 852 pages, gilt top. Lllustrated, $1.25. 
“In the form of a stury the author takes the reader 
to tue Adirondacks, where the chief character, with 


his guides anda dog, spends a winter Aiscoursing of 
life, its demands, duties, and customs,’ 


By the same Author, 


Herald Sermons, 


45 short sermons, reprinted from the New York 
Herald, 2d thousand, imo, cluth, with portratt, 
$1.00. 


bad he sermons are eee, in thought and treat- 
ment.”"—N, ‘ribune 


Hiram Golf’s Religion. 


Or, “ The Shoemaker by the Grace of God." 
thougard, I6mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75c. 


13th 


“Plain talks of a shoemaker and a parson. They 
are in dialect; the style is both quaint and stron 
A book that gives the reader something to think 
about. P the sterling, homely common sense of 
paw —— is commanding wide attention.”’—The Evan- 
gelis 


They Met In Heaven. 


5th thousand. Imo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


* This is a tender and heipful study in religious ex- 
periences. . To many Dr. Hepworth's effort 
may be a hand stretched out from Heaven. Toall it 
will be a book of pure, gentle and persuasive Chris- 
tian inspiration.’ — Independent. 


The Life Beyond. 


This Mortal must puton Immortality. 2d thou- 
sand. I6mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Itis my privilege to tell the old story In my own 
way, and may <> peremee to hope that these 
pages will carry good cheer to some forlorn or wea- 
ried soul that gropes in the darkness and longs for the 
light.’’—From the Preface. 


Sent by mail, eneegin on receipt of prices. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


BY DR. PAUL CARUS, Price, $1.00. 

A translation into Japanese, made under the aus- 
pices of the Rev, Shaku Soyen, delegate to the Par- 
llament of Religions, was lately published in Japan. 
The Opeu Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 


J. L, STACK CO, 


Prompt serv vic e. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THk INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can arty 4 
modated by aaae us. on a postal card 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 





Advertising Agency 
St. Paul and Chicago 
Lowest prices. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





With maps. 


** The freshest and most readable treat- 
, ise of its class,””— Watchman. 
“It is heartily to be commended, sure 


to delight and instruct.’’—New York 
@ Observer. 
**His style is clear and consise. One 


reads with accumulated interest to the 
end.’”’—Christian Advocate. 

‘* Unquestionably of value. He is a 
man of broad and judicial mind.’”’—R. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Altho published but a few weeks, President Andrews’s history has already es- 
tablished itself as a standard work, filling a unique placeamong the histories of our 
country. The cordial endorsement it has received from the press, the immediate 
recognition of its merits by the public, and the approval and adoption of it by sev- 9 
eral leading educational institutions, confirm the publishers in theirbelief that the $ 
work satisfies the long-felt demand fora brief history that shall be both a genuine 
piece of literature and a scholarly, reliable, and comprehensive narrative of our 
country’s growth from the earliest times down to the present. 5 


A FEW OF THE MANY ENDORSEMENTS OF THE PRESS: 





H. STODDARD, in Mail and Express, 


Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“It isadmirably arranged; it gives much information not hitherto directly 
accessible to the general reader; it impresses one as being fair in its representa- 
tions and unprejudiced in its judgments; it gives a wonderfully broad and satis- 
factory view of national growth, and it is decidedly attractive in style—terse, 
pointed, emphatic, yet never tiresome.”’—Boston Beacon. 


‘*Tt must be acknowledged as a stand- 
ard, reliable and trustworthy.’’— Boston 
Times, 

**One of the best popular histories of 
America, if not the best.”—Advance. 

“ A brief and admirably lucid history. 
His style is crisp and energetic.’”’— 
Church Standard. 

‘*A book which the advanced student 
will fiud very near perfectiov.’’— Boston 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


**The Armenian Crisis in 
Turkey. 


The Massacre of 1804; its Antecedents and Sig- 
nificance— with a consideration of some of 
the factors that enter into the phase of the 
Eastern Question.” By Freverick DAvIs 
Greene, M.A. With twenty illustrations 
from photographs and a new map of Asiatic 
Turkey. l6mo, cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents. 

The volume is really a hand-book on the Eastern 

Question, various phases of which are treated in 

Separate chapters, and its statements are based upon 

the most trustworthy authorities, and are supported 

by very full references to these, 


The Story of Vedic India. 


By Z. A. RaGozin, author of “The Story of 
Chaldea,” etc., etc. Being No. 44 in the 
“Story of the Nations” Series. Large 12mo, 
illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
$1.75. 


The Writings of Thomas 
Paine. 

Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. 
Edited by Moncure DANIEL Conway, with 
introduction and notes. To be complete in 
four volumes, uniform with Mr. Conway's 
* Life of Paine.” Price, per volume, cloth, 
$2.50. (Sold separately.) 

Vol. III, ready next week. 


A Literary History of the 
English People. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By J. J. JUSSeRAND, author of * The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” etc., etc. 
To be complete in three parts, each part 
forming one volume. (Sold separately.) 

Part I, “From the Origins to the Renais- 
sance.” S8vo, pp. xxii, 545. Witu frontis- 
piece in photogravure. $3.50. 

Part Il, * From the Renaissance to Pope.” (In 
preparation.) 

Part III, “from Pope to the Present Day.” 
(In preparation.) 


The Arthurian Epic. 


A Comparative Study of the Cam»riin, Breton, 
and Anglo-Norman versions of the story, 
and Tennyson's * Idylis of the King.” ByS. 
HUMPHREYS GURTEEN, M.A., LL.B. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, &2.U0. 


Descriptive prospectuses of the ** Stories of the 
Nations” and the * Herves of the Nations.” Holi- 
day number of ** Notes,” giving full descriptions of 
he season's pu dlications, sent on application, 





The ** Up-to-Date’? Automatic 
Inkstanad has 42 PNEUMATIC STouP- 
PER, which w orks perfectly, prevents 
evaporation, saves waste. ink cannot 
spill. No. 2, Hic.; No.3, 6U0e., by mail. | 

The PNEUMA‘IC STOPPER alone, to 
fitany inkstand, 25 cents. At your desl- 
er’aor sent by ma'l. Seud fcr circular. 
WILSON, SIMPSON & CO., 
37 BROADWAY, NEW You. 
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EDUCATION. 


WILSON COLLEGE whiks. 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 
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Mailed, Postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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THE SOURCE AND FRUIT OF SOR- 
>ROW. By the late Arthur Mitchell, D.D. 
Square. White cloth, 40 cts. 
>» PASSION FLOWERS, By C.S. Hageman, 
‘ D.D. White cloth, 40 cts. 

CONCERNING THEM WHICH ARE 
ASLEEP, By John O. Means. Leatherette, 
30 CLS, 

CRUMBS OF COMFORT, 
» Noble. Dainty cloth, 40 cts. 

THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS 
CHRIST, A Devotional History of our Lord's 
50 By James Stalker, D.D. 321 pp. mo. 


By Mrs. F. A. 


> “A work of love, the cherished desire of years 


and every page gives evidence of the absorption . 
of the writer in his great theme. . . . The ¢ 
sound of the h unmer or the axe is not heard, but ¢ 
silently the results of many years’ toil rise im- ¢ 
pressively before us,” STANDARD. 4 
By the Same Author : ‘ 

THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 
and Kevised Edition. 167pp. 12mo. 60 cts. 
IMAGO CHRISTI, 3:2 pp. mo. 81.50. 4 
“An admirable book as a companion for the 4 
closet and a directory for the life.” ’ 

EPISCOPAL RECORDER, 


LIFE OF ST, PAUL, 183 pp. 12mo. 60 cts. 
“ This is to be classed among the few invalua- 
ble books which should be in every young per- 
son's library. . . .” BAPTIST UNION, 
FIVE STARS IN _A LITTLE POOL, 
By Edith Carrington. With 22 original illustra- 
tions. #5 pp. Imo, $1.25. 
» ._ * The author has the knack of making her chll- 
» dren natural and interesting.” BOOKSELLER. 
WOMAN IN MISSIONS. Papers and ad- 
dresses presented at the Woman's Congress of 
» Missions in Chicago, October, 189%. Edited by 
Rev. E.M. Wherry, D.D. 22 pp. Imo. §1. 
THE STARRY SKIES, By Agnes Gi- 
»berne. 24 pp. 12mo, Fl. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 234d STREET, NEW YORK, 
> 


BosTon,4 Bromfleld St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
» ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHIC.,211,213 Wabash Av. 
> CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 8. FRAN., 745 Market St. : 
> 


New 
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The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 
pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
les, 20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Financial. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR SOUND 
MONEY. 


THE New York Chamber of Commerce has 
appointed acommittee tosupport an active 
movement throughout the country in fa- 
vor of sound money. Needless.to say THE 
INDEPENDENT is heartily in favor of the 
idea. Our readers know that we have, in 
successive issues, advocated a zealous 
campaiga for a good and honest currency; 
so we have only words of encouragement 
for the work which this committee will 
now enter upon. Taat so old and conserv- 
ative a body as the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, a body composed of our 
leading citizens in all the walks of life, 
should feel the necessity of such work is 
an eacouraging sign. 

THe [INDEPENDENT has all along believed 
that the nunbers of those of our citizens 
who were squarely in favor of a silver 
basis for our money have been much ex- 
aggerated. It is a true saying that those 
who want some particular thing done 
which will redound to their special bene- 
fit, always shout louder than those who 
have a negative interest in the matter, 
tho these latter may constitute by far the 
larger number. In other words, the 
strength of the movement for free coinage 
of siiver anda conmitting of this great 
country to a silver basis, like India and 
China, i3 not to be measured by the noise 
made by its supporters. We believe that 
the vast majority of Americans, when 
once the subject is clearly and fairly pre- 
sented to them, will decide unequivocally 
fora gold basis as distinct from a silver 
one, Weare not at the moment discuss- 
ing whether silver onght or ought not to 
be used iaour currency—it certainly ought 
and cersaialy will continue to be so used ; 
but this minor question ought not to blind 
our eyes to the position to which the free 
silver men would drive us, namely, into 
making silver at fifty cents on the dollar 
the real and only standard. 

This question is only now being really 
and truly pressnted to the people. It has 
always been beclouded with other ques- 
tions, with questions which have a relation 
to it ani yet which are not of it. Tnere is 
the question of the quantity of money, 
for example. Many of our Southern and 
Western friends are asking for more sil- 
ver, from a vague sanse that ia so ne way, 
they do not know exastly how or why, 
the Uaited States should have more 
money, and that if more money were put 
out in some way it would benefit them. 
Now, there are well-meaniag people of 
just this way of thinking. They thiak 
they seea real want aod we are far from 
saying tiatitis not real; we only assert 
that to have silver *‘ free” is not the way 
to effect tha particular reform they are 
seeking. 

Last week we too occasion, when THE 
INDEPENDENT wa3 publishing a Southera 
symposium, to say that what the South 
needed was not so mich money as capi- 
tal. Just at this poiat lies an important 
distinction which many advocates of silver, 
as the sole basis for our money , have com- 
pletely lost sight of. Some of our readers 
may not have thought this matter out. 
When merchants or farmers borrow they 
speak of borrowing ‘‘ money.” This will 
do when everybody understands what 
they mean ; but it is not in the majority 
of cases techuically correct. The mer- 
chant gives a note or mortzage to the 
bank or lender, and receives in return a 
pass-book (or piece of paper) which states 
that he has that much on deposit at the 
bank upon which he can draw by checks 
at his pleasure. What he really borrows 
is a bank credit, and what is loaned to him 
is really a bank credit, that is a bank lia- 
bility to some other depositor. These 
credits are not money strictly speaking, 


| tho based on money and affected by the 


standard of value. In the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1894, page 
12, is given an important table, summing 
up the condition of all our banks, trust 
companies and savings banks. This table 
shows that all these had on deposit 
$4,715,574,368 and had loaned out $4,125,- 
503,251. These are enormous sums, but 
the point now is that each is about three 
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times greater than all the money in actual 
circulation ; and we know that a large 
part of our bills and specie is in the pock- 
ets and money drawers of the people and 
but about one third in the banks them- 
selves. Since now these banks hold really 
but about six million dollars in actual cash 
(bills and sp2cie), how is it that they have 
Joaned out over four billion dollars? What 
is it that they havethus loaned out? The 
answer is, bank credits. 

In short, the real business of the civil- 
ized world is done by credits and not by 
actual money, tho this ma:s of credits ig 
directly and seriously affected by any 
change in the standard of value which 
underlies them all. Confidence would in- 
crease the amount of available capital 
through an increase in loanable credits, 
vastly greater and faster than any possi- 
ble increase in the actual circulating 
medium, even tho all the mints of the 
world should set about coining silver, 
When certain persons say that we need 
more money to do our business, they 
fail to realize that it would require that 
the binks alone should increase their 
cash seven times if all bank deposits 
were to be covered by money, while 
the amount of currency necessary to 
conduct all our transactions in cash is be- 
yond compute. We repeat, what certain 
sectioi3 of oue couatry nead is not an ia- 
crease of the circulating medium, but an 
increase in capital,in loans or, in other 
words, in bank credits. Further discus- 
sion of this subject must be left for an- 
other week, We have indicated one of 
the points which should be covered in the 
campaign in favor of honest money. We 
have faith to believe that the American 
people will not demand a fifty-cent stand- 
ard whea they coms to uaderstand clearly 
what that implies. 


<> 


BANK SUMMARIES. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 





BROSOUNOES ... 60s cies cinccccecce So $5,890,095 
CODIEAL SEOCK:. ......02:s00c0nsseceece 609,000 
Surplus..... Se aero 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 83,840 
MORO IW RDNIS css sp nines io 26 6.018 5 5) isis vo e's 4,537,704 
BOWERY BANK. 
a $3,940,858 
Capital stock... ...c0sscceccceses 250,000 
PERNNENNO Ss loka iw digo wi inis soon 40606 : 250,000 
UngGivided profits. ......0..00.0+0 298,635 
SPEND. cwcu sna semeelssais- asm anes 3,142,223 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

THE most important event in the finan- 
cial situation the last week, as distin- 
guished from the Stock Exchange specn- 
lation, has been the delivery of the new 
Government 43 by the syndicate in ex- 
change for its temporary receip!s or scrip. 
By this operation alone, calling for very 
large transfers of funds between the 
Treasury and its depository banks, and 
among the banks that are members of the 
syndicate, can be explained the important 
changes shown by the weekly bank state- 
ment. The latter would have shown 
larger averages for the reserve items, 
but for the bond operations, as there was 
a gainin cash for the week, both from 
dealings with country banks and from the 
ordinary business between the banks and 
the New York Sub Treasury, altho the 
latter has fre juently been a creditor ip 
settlements at the Clearing House because 
of the large checks for internal revenue 
that have passed through the New York 
collection offices. Evidences multiply 
that the bond syndicate is exerting & 
powerful influence in the money market 
just as it has been doing in exchange, and 
that it is so handling its dealings with the 
Government as to give it more of a com- 
mand over both of these important mar- 
kets. A firmer money market for the 
time being is in the interest of the syndi- 
cate because of the effect it will have upon 
the foreign exchanges, counteracting the 
advance in discounts abroad caused by 
the offering of large amounts of the bond 
syndicate’s long sterling bills for account 
of the American purchasers, For some 


days past the firmer money market has 
furnished abou: all the aid the syndicate 
required, and there is still a credit of at 
least $9,000,000 abroad from the original 
transaction upon which bills can be drawa, 
to say nothing of the resources of the 
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bankers for securing further credits for 
exchanges through the subscribers for 
the bonds who will use them on the other 
side. As the days pass, however, and re 

mitters’ purchases of exchange are below 
the season’s average, indicating that for- 
eign credits here must be increasing in the 
regular course of commercial business, it is 
becoming more apparent that the bond 
syndicate may yet have to allow some 
shipments of gold due to legitimate condi- 
tions before the contract term expires. In 
this connection it will be of interest to 
examine somewhat carefully the February 
report of breadstuffs exports. This ex- 
hibit is the poorest of its kind made in 
recent months, and thus far in March 
nothing has occurred to allow of the as- 
sumption that the statement made a 
month henca will be any better. The 
total value of such exports for February 
was $9,851,962, a decrease of $38,008,- 
189 from the results of the same month 
last year, when the shipments were also 
upon an unsatisfactory scale. Few items 
in the statement show an increase as to 
quantity exported, and the small gains in 
wheat and produc:s of oats are more than 
offset by the declines in the prices of 
wheat and wheat flour. Not since the 
poor crops of 1590 has the report of bread- 
stuffs exports for eight months of the fis- 
cal year shown as large a decrease a3 the 
$47,500,000 value in the present exhibit. 
At the rate our breadstuffs exports have 
been progressing in recent months, it looks 
as tho the fiscal year will not see a total 
much in excess of $100,000,000. 


An unexpected degree of strength has 
been shown by the stock market in the 
face of a reduction of the dividend on 
New York Central from 13% to 1% quar- 
terly, and of that of St. Paul from 2% to 
1% semiannually. The policy of the di- 
rectors of these representitive railroads 
was widely commended for its conserva- 
tism, and at the same time there was a 
general expression of satisfaction that the 
St. Paul Board did not think it necessary 
to pass the dividend altogether, indicating 
confidence in an improvement in general 
conditions before July 1st. The buying of 
the Granger stock; came principally from 
the short interest, and was probably in- 
duced in part by the Government crop 
report for February. Its figures were that 
only 75,000,000 bushels of wheat and 475,- 
500,000 bushels of corn remained in the 
hands of producers on March 1st. These 
figures compare with 114,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 586,000,000 bushels of corn 
one year ago; 135,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and 627,000,000 bushels of corn two years 
ago, and 171,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
860,000,000 bushels of corn three years 
ago, Our coming crop and the crop of 
other countries will be the controlling 
factor in the future busines3 of the Gran- 
ger roads ; but the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s estimates of the unsold stocks is 
smaller than wus expected. The expec- 
tation of an early meeting of the presi- 
dents of the anthracite coal roads to dis- 
cuss a settlement of the differences in the 
trade caused large covering of the coal 
stocks, The entire market was favorably 
affected by the successful outcome of the 
efforts of the Ohio bituminous coal pro- 
ducers to form a combination of all inter- 
ests to control the marketing of coal, in- 
cluding the allotment of tonnage and the 
regulation of prices. Manipulation of the 
industrials continued, with a tendency to 
reaction. 


The call loan market has been steady 
on a basis of 27%, with extreme rates of 
1} and 34%. A fair amount of business 
has been done. In the time loan market 
the demand is moderate, except for long 
dates, for which stock commission houses 
areapplicants. Supply is small and rates 
firm on the following basis : 3@34¢ for 60 
to 90 days, 4@44¢ for four to five months, 
and 5% for six to seven months. There is 
afair market for commercial paper, but 
the supply is rather largely confined to 
rates made to replace the current large 
maturities. Rates are 3%@4% for best 
double names, 4}@5¢ for best singles, and 
6@8¢ for those not so well known. 


The following is a comparison of the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 
March 16. March.9. Decrease. 


OR. .ccesnseee 004 ,| x 
| SSeS 7,573, 224. *349,600 
Legal tenders.. 79,649,300 87,557, 00 7,907,800 
BILE. . -.cccce 518,496,500 969,900 9,473,400 
Circulation...... 12,295,500 12,113,500 *182,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$67,573,600 = $67,224,000 = * £349,600 
79,649,300 87,557,100 7,907,800 


Total reserve . $147,222,900  $154,781,100 $7,558,200 
Reserve required 

againstdep’ts. 129,624,125 131,992,475 2,368,350 

Surp. reserve.. $17,598,775 $22,783,625 $5,189.85 

* Increase, 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 
March Iith, 1894—Surplus.............se0eesee8 $77,307,300 
March 18th, 1893—Surplus.... eee 6,089,125 
March 20th, 1892—Surplus.. 


March 21st, 1891—Surplus...... 
March 22d, 1880—Surplus ose 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 

the week: 
Clearings week ending March I6th. ...... $516,906,154 13 
2. 308,208,450 36 


Specie .... ..... 
Legal tenders.... 



















Clearings week ending March 9th... 206,450 36. 
Balances week ending March léth... 33,302,461 UL 


Balances week ending March Yth.....+-.. 33,979,971 94 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs, Brown Bros, & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


GAMF GAB. 0000 scccee- cee 000ces cocccccccesccoee 4.8734—8 
BABE .orcccccce sovccccce: sescccccscccce- coccccece 4.0934 
CBBIS CAREISTB. 000. cecccccccccccecccccccecccees 4.8 
INI BOE ceceesscucscccescccevdnecues 4.57% 


GOVEKNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 








-™ Asked 
4s, Hegistered............+ eiabitaud seuetanne nes ll 11% 
48, coupons......... 112 13 
New 5s, Kegistered 115g 11554 
5s, coupons..... ... 113g 11596 
Currency 6s, 1895 ‘ eo 
Currency 68, 18%6..... . ee 
Currency 6s, 1897........ oe 
Currency 68, 1508 e 
Currency 6s, 1899... ee 
New 4s, Registered 12056 
New 4s, Coupon... 120% 


BANK S8TOCKs, 
Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
euuing March 16th, 1895: 
American Ex.....1544g@157 | Irving................. 135 


Butcners & Drovers..151 | Manhattan Co ....... 183 
Commerce..........+4 181 Twenty-third Ward.100 
a eee 95 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 




















































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked 
AMETICA......ccccccccscccces 203 2u0 210 
American Exchange 157 105 

BEF. veccvcccevcsce 2u1 250 
Kroauway 233 235 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’,... 155 150 169 
Central Nationa)........... 120 118 125 
Chase National. .. ee 22h 400 esas 
Chatham.... 340 340 400 
Chemical. 4,250 4,000 4,400 

SILY occccece 462 44u 
Citizens’ .. M41 10 100 
COlUMDIA....cececcccccrcecee 200 
Commerce..... 130 119 182 
Continental. 127 120 e 
Corn Exchang 27544 275 300 
East Kiver......... 135 l3u 137 
Eleventh Ward . 275 uu cove 
Fifth..cccccccce 320 eevee 
Fifth Avenue. 625 2,00 seee 
First National ee 54U 2,500 aula 
First National of S, I...... 19 Ils 120 
Fourteenth Street.......... 110% rrenae ane 
Fourth National..... eee nee 18) 18 
Gallatin National. sil 30 02 
Garneld National.... 400 au 
German American.. 1s 112 122 
German Exchange......... 116 ei 
GEPMANIA, ..cccccecseereeeee BHU BOO s 
Greenwich.......++ os Hy 160 
Hanover.......... oo «= aud 330 
Hide and Leathe ow llu 
Hudson Kiver 1 150 
mporters’ and Traders’... 505 5Oo 545 
VINE. ccccccccccccccces coves 135 «can 10 
Leather Manufacturers’... ly2 170 tlu 
MIBOPEY ..cccccces oo oe 116 llu 125 
ncolp National.. 524g 566 anne 
Manhactan......--. 183 185 190 
Market and Fulton.. 210 2lu Pinpint 
echanics’ lsu 180 dani 
hanics’ and Traders’.. 15244 145 155 
Mercantile......se.+++ eoce 1s4 lou lsu 
Merchants’ 13.54 130 140 
erchants’ Exchange ...., 110 12 120 
Metropolitan .........s.eee0+ 3 1 4 
Metropolis.... ee oe 465 
Mount Morris 140 ilu sees 
Murray Hill $13 sens 
NasSsau.....+ 16 150 165 
New YOPK....cccccccccccoccce 240 222 240 
New York County........++ 687 eoee 60U 
New York Nat, Exchange, 105 wi 125 
Ninth coco «= 38 120 cece 
Nineteenth Ward. ee ilu 
North America... oe 140 137 145 
Oriental...... ..... 232 200 230 
PACIIC......0000 coves cevssee We 175 eee 
Park.... 25 272 300 
People’s 270 cece 290 
Phenix 115 14 125 
Kepublic. ‘ 1b 145 165 
Seaboard National ....... 168 168 169 
Second National... ......+-- 3ou SOU oe 
Seventh National. oo 121 120 
Shoe and Leather 65 9) 110 
SIZEM...cccsece + oe 315 uo 
Southera National.. 1546 M0 164g 
Stave of New York.. 103 lu2 112 
Third National.. 1 luS osee 
radesmen’s lwo ooce 120 
Twelfth Ware 125 - 14 
UDION....000- sccccccccccce oe 200 e008 
Union Square....... o 0060 1% 200 205 
United States National.... 175 180 20 


Western National... .... 110 10 112 
Wet Side... .ccccccccccccees 275 238) eoee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....-The Rio Grande Western Railway 
reports actual gross earnings for January, 
1895, $145,752.71 ; operating expenses, 
$106,758.02 ; net earnings, $38,994.69. 


....W. W. Taylor, the defaulting State 
Treasurer of South Dakota, has been ar- 
rested in Vera Cruz, Mexico, by American 
detectives. His defalcation amounted to 
$365,000. 


....The Bond Record, published at 24 
Nassau Street, N. Y., in its issue for 
March, gives a general review of the situ- 


tion in financial affairs for February, has 
numerous pages devoted to State and city 
bonds, railway reorganizations, and state- 
ments of several of the principal rail- 
roads. It is a very interesting number to 
all persons who have investments of any 
sort. The subscription price is only $1.00 
a year. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


10 shares Ger.-Amer. R. E. Title Guar. Co....40 
859 shares Whitney Nat. Bk. of New Catone, 


ahah aecilat ale Gasamawaded 
$300 Man. Ele. Rd. 4% bond scrip............ 95: 
81 shares Second Ave. Rd. Co...........eeeeeee 
120 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co....... .....++ 107 
24 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co............. 160 
60 shares N. Y. Bowery Fire Ins. Co............. 80 
50 shares Southern Cotton Oil Co.............+. 38 
84 shares Sixth Ave. Rd. Co............. 2114@211 
100 shares Standard Gas Co. com...... et b> 
30 shares Chesebrough Man. Co. cons....251@25( 


.. «The receivers of the Lombard Invest- 
ment Company have made a report to the 
United States Circuit Court in Kansas 
City, Mo. Itis very voluminous and will 
not give very much satisfaction to the 
holders of the debenture bonds of the 
cumpany. The receivers place the present 
resources of the company at about $9,000,- 
000, but a good deal of this is in such un- 
certain securities that it is doubtful if one- 
half of the amount will ever be realized. 


....The Court of Appeals has recently 
affirmed the ruling of the General and 
Special Terms of the Supreme Court in 
an action brought by Jacob Hirschfeld, a 
depositor in the Madison Square Bank of 
this city, aState bank, against John Bopp 
and other stockholders. The decision is 
that stockholders of a State bank, doing 
business in the State of New York, are 
liable for twice the par value of their 
stock ; that is, for an amount equal to the 
par value over and above the original in- 
vestment, 


.... At the regular Wednesday auction 
sale of securities, last week, 859 shares of 
the Whitney National Bank of New Or- 
leans were sold for $165 a share. The 
stock was sold by order of the executor 
of an estate who, it seems, made no ar- 
rangement in person or by proxy to 
protect it at the sale; in consequence, 
the stock, which has a book value of $288 
a share and is said to be in demand in 
New Orleans at $350 a share, gave the 
purchaser a prospective profit of more 
than $150,000, 


... The National Park Bank has de- 
posited in the Sub-Treasury more than 
$4,000,000 of gold on account of the new 
bonds or about one-fiftieth of the entire 
amount of $60,000,000. President E. K. 
Wright, whose devotion to the interests 
of the bank is so well known and highly 
appreciated, is about to take a vacation by 
going to Europe for two or three months 
seeking rest and recuperation, of which 
he stands so much in need. During his 
absence Vice President E. E. Poor will 
act as President. 


... Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany, of Boston, who are furnishing the 
money to construct the great office build- 
ing on Ellicott Square, in Buffalo, offered, 
through advertisements last week, $500,000 
first mortgage 5% forty-year go'd bonds, 
$500,000 second mortgage 6% fifteen-year 
sinking-fund gold bonds, and $200,000 
stock of the Ellicott Square Company, of 
Buffalo. The securities were offered as 
follows : $500 first mortgage bonds, $500 
second mortgage bonds, and $200 stock 
for $1,175. Altho the subscription lists 
were open but a few hours the bonds were 
subscribed for twice over, 


..--The national debts of the great 
powers of Europe are as follows: Great 
Britain, $3,350,719.563 ; per capita, $87.79. 
France, $4,446,793,398 ; per capita, $116.35. 
German Empire, $77.577,719 ; per capita, 
$1.57. Russia, $3,491,018.074; per capita, 
$30.79. The wealth of Great Britain, as 
adjudged from the income tax, is greater 
than that of any other nation. It amounts 
to $1,390 per capita for all her population 
of 37,000,000. France comes next, with a 
valuation of $1,081 per head of popula- 
tion, while in the United States the aver- 
age wealth is about $1,000 to each indi- 
vidual, 


...-The reorganization plan of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé is now re- 
ported to be that an assessment of ten dol- 
lars a share will be levied on the common 
stock and four dollars on the second 
mortgage bonds, for which an equivalent 
will be given in preferred stock. The 
present general mortgage bonds will be 
exchanged for 757 in new bonds and 40% 
in preferred stock, the A bonds receiving 
preferred stock at 115% and the B bonds 
preserred stock at 120%. Final action upon 
this plan, will probably be taken in the 
course of two weeks. A syndicate has 
been formed to underwrite the proposed 
ten-million-dollar assessment on the com- 
mon stock, 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broad- 
way, April Ist. 





(385) 21 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company last week declared a 
semiannual dividend of $1.00 a share on 
its common stock, a reduction from a 4% 
basis. The New York Central also re- 
duced its quarterly dividend from 1} to 1¢. 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pavy has declared the following dividends, 
payable April 2d. On that portion of the 
preferred stock which is entitled to quar- 
terly dividends,:1$%. On the common 
stock, a dividend of 3¢. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 1% on its capital stock, payable on 
the 15th day of April next, tostockholders 
of record at the closing of the transfer 
books on the fifteenth of March. 

The quarterly report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, for the quar- 
ter ending March 3lst, 1895, shows as 
follows : 

Surplus January Ist, 1895............ $7,531,628 02 
The net revenues of the quarter end- 
ing March 3list, inst., based upon 
hearly completed r:turns for 
January, partial returns for Feb- ‘ 
ruary, and estimating the busi- 
ness for March, will beabout.... 1,200,000 00 
, $8,731,628 92 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds........ $223,400 00 
Sinking funds............ 





$8,488,228 92 
It requires for a dividend of 14% 
on capital stock issued about.. 1,192,000 00 


Deducting which leaves a surplus, re 
after paying dividend of........ $7,206,228 92 


A dividend of 13% on the capital stock of 
the company was declared payable on and 
after the 15th day of April next. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


EX1CQ—American returned from Mexico can 
invest $!,00u or more to produce sure, +afe In- 
come of 50 per cent. No risks—best References—long 
experlence. Particulars. Box 700, Winter Park, Fla. 


~ MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LO A N S negotiated,payablein ae by 
first lien on Minneapolis real estate. 
ES TA T ES managed. 6 rent, collect 
rents, and take general charge 
of dey. Satisfactory New York, Philadeiphia 
and New England references. 


ANNUI B NDS provide a fixed income 
during life. SECURITY 

ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. 

They double the income of elderly persons,and on 

lives are payable to the survivor. For best terms address 


(stating date of birth) &. G. Carpenter, 256 B’way, N.¥ 


United States Trust Company, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 





This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
aid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
rustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GORGE BLISS, Vice Pres, 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEX. E. ORR 


JOHN A. STEWART, | WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKBS, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD COOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
JANIEL LORD. 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 5. am, 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


DULUTH. 


“JT have recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. lhave studied the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events. I have been 
surprised at the number of prominent men who have 
spoken to me recently of Duiath, and all have con- 
curred in the opinion that itis to have an early and 
immense development.”—The late GEORGE 
CHILDS. 

Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars te 


C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Mian, 
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Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures- Write for description. 





EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President; STUYVES- 
ANT FISH, Vice President; EDWAKD E. POOR, 
Vice President; GEO. 5. AICKOK, Casnier; EDW, 
J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Cupital - ---- 82,000,000 
Sarpla steeeeee oe - 5,000,000 
xtens ante the Conven- 
jence of Depostiors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank, 

DIRECTORS: Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. tlart, Charlies Stegnvach, 
Charies Scribner, Kuward C, Hoyt, Kdward BE. Poor, 
W. Roc«xweli otis, August Geimont, Richard Vela- 
field, Francis Kk. Appleton, Johu Jacob Astor, George 
S. Hickok, Geurge Frederick Viewr. 


IOWA FARM | 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net vo 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loxs. The 
highest reterences. pend for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg , Chicago. 
First National Bank Bidg.. lowa Falls, Ia. 

UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BOW. 

ERY BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
the fifth day of March, 1895: 

RESOURCES. 
$2,315,008 35 
161,416 00 


220.914 98 
22,201 68 


(a8 makers) 
Due from trust companies,State and Na- 
tional ban«s, a8 per schedule... 
Other real estate, as per scheuule. 
Bonds and mortgages, a8 per sche 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule... 
Specie, as per schedule 
U. 3. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
changes 
Other i.ems carried as cash, as per 
scuedtule 


Total 


558,644 12 
258,496 00 


222,057 11 
3,770 1 


$3,140,858 LU 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in casn 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, viz.: 


$250,000 00 
250,000 00 


$2,846 80 
os 265,788 32 
8, viz ° 
*K.. $2,980,161 42 
LL whl 9 
Amount due, not included 
unduer any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 0 G1— 3,142,222 9s 
$3,940,858 lu 
YORK, ws." 
President. and F.C, 
the BOWERY BANK 
located and doing 
business No. in the celty of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himseif, says that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the same, is,in ail respects, 
a true stavement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on tne flith day 
of March, 1845; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banktug law (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
fiftn day of March, i805, as the day on which such 
report shall be made; that deponents’ knowledge of 
the correctness of the foreguing report is derivet 
from @ constant familiarity with and inspection ot 
the affairs of said corporatioa, and that said report and 
schedules were prepared under deponeuts’ personal 
supervision H, P. DE GRAAF, President, 
F.C. MAYHEW, Casnier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the (2th day of March, 18%, before me, 
Wa. Kk. KURAU, 
Notarv Public, No, 40, N. Y. Co 


DIVIDENDS. __ 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER R. R. CO. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 

New York, March L5th, 185, 
The Board of Directors of this company at a meet- 
ing held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
the 15th day of April next, to stockholders of record 

at the closing of the transfer books this P.M. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 











CHIGAGO, MLLWAUKEEAND ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
March lith, 1895, 
Notice is hereby given that a divigend bus been de- 
clared from net earniugs uf the current Goonl yeas. of 
THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER 
SHAKE on the preterred stock,andof ONE DOLLAR 
PEt SHARE on the common stock of this Company, 
pagers on the i%tn of April next at the office of the 
Jompany, 42 Wali Street, New York. 
The transfer books will close on the 23d of March 
at noon, and reopen on the 20th of April next. 
FRANK S. BOND, Vice President. 


MANHATTAN KAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 71 KRUADWAY, NEw YORK, March 12th, 1805. 
FORTY-FOUURLH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE. 
HAL PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at this office on 
and atter MONVAY, Apel Ist, i805. The transfer 
books will be closed on Friday, March loth, at 
3 o'clock PM., and reopened on ‘'uesuay, April 2d, 
at Wo'clock A, M. 
D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK, March 7th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors of the American Sugar ke- 
Suing Compauy have this day declared the following 
dividends, payable Aprii 2d, 18%, free of Income Tax: 

On that portion of the Preferred stock which 1s en- 

titled ty quarterly dividends, 1% per cent. 

On the Common stock, a dividend of 3 per cent. 

‘The transfer books will close on March Mth, at 

three o’clcck, ana be reopened on April 3d. 
JNO. E. SEAKLES, Treasurer, 











WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
New York, March 13th, 1895. 


DIVIDEND NO. 106, 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of the company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of March, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 2th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April ist next, 

BR. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE M!DDLESE x 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus..............0+ -.+0++-8150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 
pe goes al New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, ( onn., under Supervision 
Banking Lepartments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 














FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, of the City of 
New York, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, March 5th 1895 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
U. 8. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. 3. 


ses $17,770,001 22 
6.122 9 


156,159 81 
161,100 1 
600,000 00 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers... 
Checks and other cash items.......... 70,0389 9 
Exchanges for Clearin 3,168,484 46 
10,057 09 
32 30 
Lawful money reserve ir 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes. 
U. 35. certificates of 
for legal tenders 


W361 5) 
3,502,500 00 


1,460,000 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 


5,662,861 50 
2,250 00 
20,000 00 
$30,870,087 61 
LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock paid in 
Sur = fund 
ndiv 


$5,200,000 00 
1,800,000 00 
PRES, ccc000 RABE ics wp Re 


National bank notes outstandin, 
Due to other National banks. $5,862,845 57 
Due to State banks and bank- 

1,731,728 07 


cesece -cece 4,945 85 


176,984 88 
45,000 00 


149,537 65 
441,150 72 
1,388 18 


ec nd- 
SSE CRCor ees cestucces tots . 1,719,258 59 


- 23,905,008 39 
Deposits held for acceptances 232, 

- +++ 830,370,687 61 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the 
above named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, CHAKLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 
March, 1895. 

D.G FANNING, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest : 

J. EDWARD SIMMONS, } 
JAMES G. CANNON, Directors. 
JOUN H. INM § 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 

LANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 

close of business, March Sth, 1895: 

RESOURCE: 

Loans and discounts. ..............00.eeeeee 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation 

U. 8. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U.S. bonds... 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 

Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 


$1,358,961 08 
455 


200,000.00 
300,000 00 
56,195 93 
1,280,794 55 
207,000 OU 


244,289 86 
14,470 74 
22,455 69 

401,63) 99 
07345 00 


110.36 


aon for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks 


Se a ae 
Lawful money reserve in bank, v 
. - 4 


reed oe 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 


1,781,285 62 
13,500 00 
#5,89°,094 67 


Redemption fund with U. 5. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 


Total 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less 
taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National 
$458,375 89 


NE ee eae 
State banks and 
$28,579 13 
2,909 87 


MRTMOES, .00ccnssccvcescce cee 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject 
to check 2,777,266 86 
937,274 00 
34.196 55 
102 0) 


$600,000 00 
400,000 00 


83,840 37 
268,590 OO 


expenses and 


4,587,704 30 
‘otal $5,890,094 67 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

I, ISAAC H, WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o' my knowledge and belief. 

SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this llth day of 
March, 1895. CHARLES F, AUKAMP, 

Notary Public, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 

Correct—Attest: 

WM. H. MACY, Jr., 
WM. ©. STURGES, $ Directors 
JNO. T. WILLETS, 


COMMERCIAL. 


THE condition of general business is very 
peculiar. There are reasons why a sub- 
stantial improvement should occur, The 
trade of the entire country has been much 
below tke normal amount for a long 
period. Stocksof goods have declined in 
some directions to such an extent that 
jobbers can only supply the demands upon 
them by new purchases for prompt deliv- 
ery. Financial distrust has been relieved 
for the time at least. Political schemers 
tariff tinkerers and fiat money men have 
left Washington. All these things ought 
to conduce to more active business, and 
many trades report a good outlook for 
spring ; but it is difficult to put one’s 
finger upon a substantial gain in any one 
of the great foundation industries, altho 
the tendency in some of them is better. 
In the iron trade, for example, the output 
of pig March 1st, was 156,979 tons, which 
is 6.412 tons less than the weekly output 
on February ist. During the month there 
was unsold and stocked no less than 52,- 
900 tons of pig, making 125,000 tons un- 


Kings County. 





sold since January Ist. Structural iron 
alone isin fair shape, and that because 
easy money is furnishing a powerful in- 
centive to the construction of new build- 
ings the country over. The gain in the 
price of grains and cotton has done much 
to encourage a better sentiment in general 
trade circles, and if it is held it ought soon 
to be reflected in better railroad earnings. 
There is still greater confidence expressed 
in the planting of a smaller acreage of 
cotton this year, as described in this col- 
umn last week. February returns of 
railroads are being exceeded by those of 
March, but March figures are nearly 107 
smaller than those of 1893, which com- 
parison is now fairer than one with 1894, It 
is gratifying to note that prices in the 
boot and shoe trade are improving, while 
the shipments to market for the first half 
of March have been 159,000 cases, or with- 
in 4,000 cases of the good record of the 
same period of 1893. Leather shows an 
upward tendency, manufacturers being 
better buyers. Wool is quiet. Sales for 
the week were only 4 683.200 pounds, 
against 5,351,700 last year. Failures are 
almost exactly the same in number as at 
this season of 1894. In the grocery trade 
the outlook for the spring business is hope- 
ful, and trade in leading articles already 
shows @ gain over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

In the dry-goods market a steady tone 
prevails as to prices, but the volume of 
trade does not increase at all rapidly as 
the season advances. In domestic goods 
agents have little difficulty in securing the 
prices quoted two or three weeks ago for 
large quantities. The checking of the de- 
cline im the market for print cloths at 
27-16 cents and the firmer tone in cotton 
yarns are directly traceable to the im- 

rovement in the market for raw cotton. 
*rinted fabrics are in fair request. Busi- 
ness in woolens, particularly for men’s 
wear, is light ; but the sales for the season 
so far have been fair,so that many agents 
are in comfortable position as to stocks 
until the end of summer, 








READING NOTICES. 

EASTMAN & COMPANY, of 64 Reade Street, New 
York, advertise the Handy Scissors Sharpener, 
which costs only 25 cents. It is made of the 
best file steel; sharpens both blades of the 
scissors at one time. It goes without saying 
that every lady should have the Handy Scissors 
Sharpener. 





AT the present time there are several antisep- 
tic preparations on the market, many of which 
are of considerable excellence. Every household 
should certainly have something of the kind for 
immediate use when required. The new anti- 
septic and pooenergete Borine, which is now 
being advertised in THE INDEPENDENT, isa very 
—— preparation, and is entirely harmless. 
It is very valuable for the household, and for use 
in stables, kennels, etc. 





EvEN the odor, as one enters the great dry- 
goods establishment of Messrs. H. U’Neill & 
Company, at Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to 
Twenty-first Streets, apprises the shopper that 
there are spring goods on exhibition. The va- 
riety is bewildering, colors are charming, styles 
are new and pretty, and last but not least, the 
prices are extremely moderate. This week all 
sorts of goods which go to make up the outer 
costume for spring wear arein great display, 
including trimmed millinery, untrimmed col 
spring jackets, capes in great variety, etc. 





March 21, 1895, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


E. O. McCoRMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 
of the Big Four Route, Cincinnati, O., will send 
to Christian Endeavorers, upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, a pocket guide and ma 
Boston, giving location of public buildi 
churches, streets, car lines, etc. 


-_ a 

A. DE Porter, of 1122 Broadway, New Yor 
has been eng»ged for many years as a oe 
director, having organized, during his sixteen 
yearsof active business, a large number of Eu- 
ropean excursion tours, which have been par. 
ticipated in by a great number of people with 
very much comfort and satisfaction, Mr. de 
Potter will take great Pepeeee in sending his 
illustrated catalogue of the principal tours of 
travel for this his sixteenth year upon request, 


NIAGARA FALLS is now at the “ climax of its 

auty,” to use Bayard’s Taylor's graphic lan- 
guage. The ice mountain is enormous, and the 
park and islands are weney beautiful, every 
tree and shrub being incased in an icy coat of 
mail. The rocky walls of the gorge are masses 
of ice of fantastic designs. Travelers to Detroit 
Chicago and the West by the trains of the Mich: 
igan Central, **The Niagara Falls Route,” have 
a glorious sight from Falls View overlooking the 
great cataract.— Adv. 


Pp of 
ngs, 











‘Lhe New iviodel 


emingsten 
No. “Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 
UNRIVALED SPEED, 
Many Notable Improvements. 
SEND FOR ‘ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckorr, Seamans & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MEN’S WHITE SHIRTS 
That fit. 


The “Great 
Wonder” Shirt, 


unlaundered, made in 
our own carefully super- 
vised workrooms, of fine 
quality linen and muslin 
—in every way an excel- 
lent Dress Shirt—at the 
surprisingly low price of 


63 Cents 


We pay the postage- 








Every Shirt is full size, has a re- 
inforced front, patent back facing, 
is accurately cut excellently made, 
and is sure to give satisfaction. In 
fact we know of no Shirt in the mar- 
ket at near the price, that can com- 
pare with it. 

If not satisfactory we will cheerfully 
send back your money. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods, PHILADELPHIA, 

















Ten Hag 





SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


New ideas are at work here, 


The store is growing on the inside. 
or a month ; but there'll be changes every day—and for the better. 


one department. 


Hammers and saws are at work. 


Can't change everything in a day 
Take 


GROCERIES. 


We look to quality first of all—nothing low grade, no matter what the price. We 
mean to give you every advantage that knowing what to buy and when to buy and 


taking in large quantities brings to us. 


Brandied Cheese, best quality, 31c¢, the glass jar. 


Crystallized Canton Ginger, best quality, made of 
finest stem, not root. In handsomely decorated tin 
boxes. 2c. the 4 &., BSc. the m. 


Stewing Prunes, best quality, large, delicious fruit 
fine flavor and color, 19c, the 2 ®. carton. 


California White Cherries, fine quality. The Ox 
Heart variety, large; natural flavor and color, ex- 
quisite syrups, 21c. large can, $2.46 Che doz. 

N. Y. State Orange Quinces, best quality, cut in 
quarters, peeled and covered, very heavy delicious 
syrup, ‘24c. large can, $2.78 the doz. 

California Lemon Cling or Crawford Peaches, 
halves, fine flavor, good, clear syrup, 18c, the can. 
$2.06 the doz. 


California Golden Apricots, halves, brilliant fruit, 
delicious, natural flavor, fine syrup, 15c, the can, 
$1.72 the doz. 


French Asparagus, extra quality, in large glass 
flacon, 70c. each. 


Oyster Bay Asparagus, choice quality,a bunch in 
each can, white, tender spears, 24c, the can, 92.78 
the doz, 

Sliced Pineapples, best quality, eyeless and color- 
less, ready to serve, heavy syrup, 18Sc. the cap, 
$2.06 the doz, 





For ivs‘ance : 


Early June Sifted Peas, best quality, small, fine 
flavor, full cans, last packing, 13¢, the can, $1.50 
the doz., $2.93 the 2 doz. case. 


N. Y. State Sugar Corn, best quality, tender, sweet, 
milky, white, solid pack, 13c. the can, $1.50 the 
doz., $2.85 the 2 doz. case. 


N. Y. State Stringless Beans, fine quality, small, 
whole, crisp, tender beans, fine flavor and color, 
10c, the can, $1.16 the doz., $2.20 the 2 doz, case. 


N. Y. State Cream Succotash, finest quality, sweet- 
est corn and Lima beans, 14e, the can, $1.58 the 
doz, 


Jersey Cold Packed Tomatoes, extra fancy, nothing 
finer in flavor or color, no water, 1:2c. the cau, 
$1.35 the doz., $2.61 the 2 doz. case. 


Ankers’ celebrated Bouillon Capsules, simply re- 
quire dissolving in boiling water, and your bouillon 
is ready, 29c. a box, containing 10 capsules. 


Norway Bloater Mess Mackerel, finest quality, no 
heads or tails, very large, $2.35 the 10 ®. kit. 


Boneless Codfish, packed 3 B. in a box, 22C- the 
box. 


Delivered free within 100 miles. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND TENTH STS., N. ¥: 
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Soenol) 
Constable Ko Co 


Upholstery 


Lace Curtains, 
Muslin Curtains, 
Wall Coverings. 


CHINTZES & CRETONNED 


for Country House Furnishings. 
Japanese Mattings, 
Damasks, Tapestries, 
Curtain Materials, 


Chair and Pillow Coverings. 


Srroadovay A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Another Importation 
Rich Crepons 


Just added to the Crepon Department, 
a large foreign purchase of the most 
elegant types in these singularly 
fashionable fabrics. 

Crepons crinkled in plaids, stripes, 
and pretty clouded effects. 

Film Crepons—Just out. 

Rippled Crepons, in a line of beau- 
tiful spring colors. 

In our Scotch section we are show- 
ing the most extensive assortment of 
Spring Tweeds and Dress Cheviots; 
many of these are intermingled with 
silk— Knots, balls, and flecks of bright 


color. 
Several specials are listed for this 
week. 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








The attention of ladies who use M. Heminway 
& Son’s Silks for embroidery is directed to their 
Handy Filo Floss Holder. Ask to see it where 
you buy your silks, or send 5c, stamps for a sample. 


M.HEMINWAY & SON’S SILK CO., 


74 and 76 Greene St., New York 








———_ 


E Mrs. M. A. Crosley, assisted 
e by Mr. F. 8. Crosley, con- 
ducts her eighth’ select varty through Europe this 
eae, salling from New York, July 6th. Strictly 


tclsss. For particulars address, 78% Putnam Ave, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


, GOING ABROAD ? 
MATION WOT IROPE. 
ale gE neg anes trom 


ec 
Parties to Eurupe to leave New York, 
July 3d and 6th. 

Programmes free on application. 


Independent Ocean and Railroad Tickets rn ea 


Thos. Cook & Son, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 











Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


'NEILL’S 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., NEW YORK. 








Trimmed Millinery, 
1,500 
Trimmed Bonnets & Hats, 


Imported and Our Own Designs. 


NEW COLORS, 
NEW SHAPES, 
NEW TRIMMINGS. 


Latest Paris Novelties in 


Walking Hats, Carriage and 
Evening Hats. 
5,000 Dozen 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


For Ladies, Misses and Children, 


Every Braid and Shape Manufactured 
Represented inthis Immense Stock. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS 
a Specialty. 
Large Assortment 
Jet Crowns and Ornaments, French 
Flowers, Aigrettes, etc. 


Lowest Prices. 





Ladies’ Capes 
and Visites, 


VELVET CAPES, 


or embroidered, 


rich effects. 


Soft Finished 


DOUBLE CAPES, 





Silk and Satin Capes, 


Medium Lengths. 


Cloth and Diagonal Capes, 


Double Effects. 





Very Moderate Prices. 


NEW SPRING STYLES 


trimmed with Chiffon Lace, beaded 


extreme Shapes, 


Medium Length, Embroidered and 
Guimpe Trimmed, Matronly Styles. 


Applique Beaded and Mourning 
Effects, Flare Collarette Shape and 


Paris Ruffle Trimming; also in 





(887) 28 





Ladies 
SPRING JACKETS, 
ENGLISH JACKETS 


in Boxcloth, Kersey and Coverts, 
Plaited and Corded Seams, 
Short Shapes. 


Unfinished wersia & French Clay 
JACKETS, 


Medium and Short Lengths, Single 
aud Double Breasted Shapes. 


Imported Jackets, 


Natty, Short Shapes, in Novel Ma- 

terials, Fly Front und Single Breasted 

Effects, new Mandolin Sleeves, fancy 
Silk Linings. 


DOMESTIC COVERTS, 
KERSEYS, DIAGONALS &c., 


Plaited Seam Effects, 


at Popular Prices. 








_ MUSIC, | 


(ospel Hymns 


wNOS. 
v 
v1 To 6\ y 





WITH 
A TUNE FOR A COMPLETE 


EACH HYMN. °*3/ 2 


739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon col- 
ored cloth, for $1.00 per Copy. 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at $10, $20, 
$25 and $30 per 100, wil will be issued in Feb, 





THE BIGLOW & MAI 1460. | THE JOHN i CHURCH co. 


5.0.0 


tf. Ninth st 








GAP musich 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


or 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
ice § cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


Aservice of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 
Praeen so ote) Beste nel Paime<s 30 by 


MUSICAL VISITOR @*2isacene! sites coat” 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


ow re JOHN C CuURoH oe, 


m,ciner't. \ 











THe sa 


Mason & Risch== 
==Church Organs 


Constructed on the Vocalion System are unsurpassed for 





GRANDEUR, RICHNESS AND TONAL VARIETY. 


For a given amount of money we furnish a larger and 
more complete organ than any other manufacturer. 

These instruments ure constructed of the best mate- 
rial, and in the most thorough manner. 

They do not easily get out of order, and seldom, if ever, 


* 
mM || require tuning. 





10 E. 16th St., New York. 


CHURCH GEO. 5. HUTCHINGS, 


Richard witeney. Warren, 


ORGANS 5¢3 fh Are ew Now Yorks 








Organs for Music Rooms a Specialty. 


GUILMANT, EDDY, MESSITER, 
FLAGLER, WHITNEY, DAMROSCH, 


Endorsed by SULLIVAN, PATTI, and a host of 


other eminent authorities. 





a Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogues sent 


free on application. 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Limited, 


1-11 Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 








WANTED. 





GENTS St, eres, oo 
seller 
4 a Ave, © ml, 





ev 


- ssn angen amen sy ag 
pli tne anatinke & pieces [kWh wiowsipemrctade tee 
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Jusurance. 
“A DISGRAUE TO THE STATES.” 


THE latest Fire company to yield to un- 
favorable conditions and discouraging 
outlook is the New York Bowery. There 
is a small impairment, which, under the 
law and the Locum Tenens—both of 
them, especially the latter, rigorous about 
deficiencies in organized associations hav- 
ing assets, but easy toward nebulosities 
that have none—must be made good. The 
Bowery was never a large company, but 
was old-fashioned and respectable ; in its 
sixty-two years it has seen many changes, 
and now comes itself to change. All lia- 
bilities will be taken care of in full; 
whatever loss there is will fall upon the 
stockholders, who have decided to accept 
it rather than continue, 

Our neighbor, Insurance, ascribes the 
discouragement of the Bowery directly to 
the pushing of the threescore or more 
Lloyds, which, having nothing to lose, are 
determined to have busicess at any figure 
which will get it. Certainly they are very 
lively ; they are hustlers, and believe in 
the gospel of getting there. They arefree 
lances, ‘‘ governed. by no tariff associa- 
tiuns, combines, or boards of any descrip- 
tion.” They believe in laws, and restric- 
tions, and taxes, and State supervision— 
for other people, especially for monopo- 
listic insurance corporations, Witha field 
free—for themselves, with no require- 
ment to ‘‘ put up” anything, and with the 
organized companies bothered many wise 
by the law, they ought to be quite happy. 
Yet they are not quite so; some of the 
managers and attorneys are in such a state 
of affluent irresponsibility as they once 
never dreamed of attaining; and yet 
there is a pebble under their mattresses, 
for they can’t get all there is. So many 
Lloyds—all organized and in business 
prior to October, 1892, as the law directs 
and the Locum Tenens assumes—are com- 
ing out after their share that the field is so 
easy that it is in danger of becoming 
hard. 

Our neighbor may be right as to the 
Bowery. And yet to say that these traves- 
ties upon insurance are capable of forcing 
old and veritable companies out of exist- 
ence seems like an imputation upon this 
city. What curiosities they are! The 


_ person in sight is quite eq ial to taking in 


all the premium money he can get—he is 
there for that purpose, and no difficulty 
about it need be feared ; but when collect- 
ing a claim is in order the difficulty may 
begin—who knows? Perhaps it may be 
paid, if a little one, and perhaps the 
cashier who pays may be out; if the claim- 
ant has to sue he has to sue each member 
separately, Liability is several and not 
joint. In advertisements, every policy is 
backed by all the grand aggregate of mil- 
lions and millions; privately, there is an 
attempt at limitation. Here is one attempt, 
inserted in a policy : 

“That no underwriter hereon shall, by 
reason of any fire involving several risks 
insured under policies issued pursuant to 
the power of attorney granted to the afore- 
said George A. Stanton by such underwrit- 
er, become liable upon such policies col- 
lectively for more than five times the maxi- 
mum amount which, under the said power 
of attorney, the said George A. Stanton 
shall be authorized to underwrite for such 
underwriter on any one risk, and any and 
all policy holders who shall sustain loss or 
damage from such a fire shall be entitled to 
recover from each underwriter only that 
proportion of the adjusted claim of each, 
which the aggregate of all such adjusted 
claims shall bear to the total liability of each 
underwriter as thus limited.” 

This sounds pompous and legal, but it 
refers to a private arrangement to which 
the policy holder is not a party and of 
which he has no knowledge. The ‘‘ maxi- 
mum amount” is $2,000, suppose; then 
no fire shall found a demand for more 
than $10,000. Very good, but the rest of 
it says that in case the aggregate of all 
claims is ten times this limit then each 
claimant may recover from each under- 
writer ten times his claim. Whoever 
wrote the stipulation is not capable of 
managing language, and he got the terms 
of his proportion in the wrong order, thus 
making his two stipulations contradict 


THE 


each other. Admitted, that if the sub- 
scribing member who thinks himself pro- 
tected by his private arrangement may 
find he has put his foot into a trap of un- 
limited liability—as we have already 
warned him he may—then the policy 
holder has recourse against the aggre- 
gated “millions” so far as they are 
actual, But who knows just what this 
liability is? And who knows anything 
about the ‘ millions”? One thing is 
known, thdt there is nothing of which men 
of real substance and responsibility are 
more shy than of a personal liability which 
is indefinite and unascertainable; on the 
other hand, tbat men of little substance 
and responsibility have no fear at all 
on such score. As for the ‘ millions,” 
why they are just the familiar 
old trick of ‘‘ Authorized Capital” over 
again. Set downal and annex as many 
ciphers as you please ; to make up a grand 
aggregate and add to it monthly is quite 
as easy. Andif, now and then, it comes 
out that a Lloyds gets caught under the 
wheels and the office furniture has to be 
retaken by its original installment-plan 
owners, or if a Lloyds check for some 
trifle comes back dishonored, or if some 
Lloyds manager has the reputation of be- 
ing a ‘‘ picturesque.and professional bank- 
rupt,” surely the fitness of things is ap- 
propriately observed. 

Strange that insurance of soap-bubble 
thinness can find many buyers in a com- 
mercial public, but so it is—the combina- 
tion of prodigious boasting and low price 
will sell anything. Thousands of people 
think brass at a dollar a pound a better 
purchase than gold at fifteen dollars an 
ounce, especially if the brass is declared 
to be better than the gold. Little lies are 
at once detected, and properly despised ; 
big ones are accepted, and have their day. 

So the public must have their fill of 
Lloyds. The public will get it. 

> 


THE STANDARD OF VALUATION. 





As one of the chief offices of a life in- 
surance company isto outlive its oldest 
policy holders, and as, in order to accom- 
plish this very desirable end it is abso- 
lutely essential that its calculations as to 
interest, mortality, etc., should always be 
within the danger mark, the question of 
raising the standard of valuations to three 
per cent. from four per cent. is being dis- 
cussed, more or less, by the officers of 
some of the companies, particularly of 
those in New England. Bills have been 
introduced in the Legislatures of Connect- 
icut and Illinois providing for raising the 
standard of offitial valuation in life in- 
surance, after 1896, to three per cent, as 
to policies thereafter written. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company made the change a dozen years 
ago. Col. Jacob L. Greene, its President 
in his last annual report to the policy 
holders of the Company says : 

* As the rate of interest tends to gravitate 
downward our position in this matter is 
one of congratulation to our policy holders 
and of satisfaction to the management.”’ 


Vice President John M. Holcombe, of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, 
wrote us recently : 


‘* The question as to the rate of interest 
which will be likely to prevail, on securi- 
ties suitable for investments for life insur- 
ance companies, has been the sabject of 
much thought and investigation by those in- 
terestedin these institutions, and I believe 
that the general opinion prevails that, all 
things considered, the present standard is 
sufficiently high to answer all present and 
prospective needs; but the most careful 
managers have believed that a change 
should be made at no distant date in the 
direction of assuming a lower rate than the 
present. Itis not for the interest of the 
policy holders of mutual companies that 
this step should be be taken too soon, and 
it certainly should not be deferred too long. 
_ “In view of the decline which has taken 
eee in the interest rate, and which is 
ikely to continue, it seems to me that the 
time is near at hand when some action 
should be taken; and as uniformity is 
always desirable, [ am iuclired to believe 
that a general law, fixing a change sufli- 
ciently far iu advance to enable all to pre- 
pare for it will be wise.” 


Colonel A. G. Bullock, President of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass., in his last report t» the 
Board of Directors took strong ground in 
favor of a State law requiring the change 
to three per cent. Hesays: 


‘““We believe this question of a higher 
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standard and*larger reserve, which is the 
basis and foundation of legitimate and en- 
during life insarance, deserves now most 
thoughtful consideration. The true inter- 
ests of all mutual companies are the same. 
They exist only for their policy holders, for 
whose benefit they hold invested funds 
amounting to$1,000,000,000. This same ques- 
tion confronts all, for there is no sagacity 
of management, no skill of financiering, 
which can control the condition of affairs 
we have referred to. 2 

“ We believe that the interests of the in- 
sured class will be best served by uniform- 
ity of a great many things, and we hope it 
[Massachusetts] will be the first State now 
to amend its insurance laws by requiring a 
higherstandard of reserve to be held on all 
business hereafter written by companies 
reporting to its Department. The difficul- 
ties in the way of such achange are of noim- 
portance, and there is no solvent company 
that could not readily adopt it. 

“Tt would not be necessary to have the 
higher standard apply to the insurance now 
in force; and the requirements of the sit- 
uation would be fully met if it were to ap- 
ply to the insurance to be written after a 
fixed date in the near future, say January 
Ist, 1896.” 


President Benjamin F. Stevens, of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, in his lsat annual 
report had this to say : 

“During the year, the Directors have 
been obliged to invest some of the company’s 
funds at a lower rate of interest than that 
adopted in the computation of premiums, 
and thus it becomes a very important 
element in the stability of the company 
that the assumed rate of interest should 
be less than the rate secured. The ex- 
perience of the life companies in this coun- 
try has proved that they are perfectly safe 
in working within the limits of the tables of 
mortality, but that the rate of interest has 
been decreased one-half within the last 
twenty years. Itis at once apparent, there- 
fore, thatthe factor of interest is a most 
serious and important one with the stabili- 
ty ofa life insurance company. The ques- 
tion of a higher reserve is now decidedly 
to the front, and it is a question which 
must be settled in the very near future by 
all life insurance companies.”’ 

It seems altogether likely that several 
of the life insurance companies will in 
the near future voluntarily adopt the 
higher valuation. Tending, as it will, in 
the direction of better and sounder life 
insurance, it is to be hoped that every 
company will take the matter into serious 
consideration. 


_ 
ee 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


WE are pained to announce the 
sudden death of Col. M. V. B. Edgerly, 
President of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Springfield, 
in this city, on the 18th inst. Colonel 
Edgerly’s death was caused by the break 
ing of an abscess which penetrated to the 
brain. He became President of the Massa 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in 1886, and under his able management the 
company has about doubled its assets. He 
was regarded by the insurance fraternity 
as a very able underwriter. He was 
President of the Hampden Loan and Im- 
provement Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., President of the Des Moines, Kan- 
sas City and Arcola Railroad, and a direct- 
or of the Boston and Maine Railroad. He 
was the Democratic candidate for Govern- 
or of New Hampshire, in 1882, being de- 
feated by about 500 votes. He leaves a 
son and daughter, the latter being seri- 
ously ill of pneumonia at the hotel where 
her father died. 





....At the annual meeting of the Directors 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, of 
New York, on the twentieth of February, 
Mr. George T. Wilson, Secretary of the 
Society, was promoted to fourth Vice Pre- 
sident. Mr. Wilson has been connected 
with the Equitable since 1875, at which 
time he answered an advertisement ‘‘an 
errand boy wanted at three dollarsa week” 
and secured the position, Having the 
right stuff in him, of course he did not 
long remain an errand boy, but very soon 
became stenographer for the Vice Presi- 
dent, later his chief assistant, then second 
assistant secretary, and, in 1892, assistant 
secretary. Mr. Wilson has charge of the 
foreign branches of the Society’s business, 
is frequently called upon to visit them, and 
is a man of great energy, and devotion to 
the interests of the Equitable Life. His 
promotion is well merived, 


....-The Home Life Insurance Company 
issues a variety of forms of policy con- 
tracts,in order that the needs and wishes of 
every applicant for life insurance may be 
met. Some men want a plain life policy, 
others wish to pay in ten annual premi- 
ums, others want an endowment; and soit 
goes. ‘The company has a corps of live 
and enthusiastic agents loyal to it, and it 
is one of whose strength they are able to 
boast. Tae company in the four months 
from November, 1894, to February, 1895, 
inclusive, wrote $964,853 more insurance 
than in the corresponding four months a 
year ago, This is certainly a good record. 


..Andrew J. Wright, President of the 
Springtield Fire und Marine Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Mass., died on 
the 14th inst., after a brief iliness. Mr. 
Wright served for a year in the Civil War, 
and in 1864 engaged with the Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Gomneny, 
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with which he has since been connected 
in different positions, becoming President 
in 1891, upon the death of Jarvis W. Dun- 
hav, He was an excellent underwriter, 
and his loss will be greatly felt by the 
Company. Mr. Wright was a director of 
several banking and financial institutions, 


....The Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., de- 
sires to correspond with experienced men 
to act as agents in good territory for the 
company. The liabilities of the company 
on the first of January were $2, 159,308.08, 
and its surplus to policy holders was $543,- 
645 15. Mr. T. W. Russell is President, 
and Mr. F. V. Hudson is Secretary. 
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1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPLINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





January Ist, 1895. 


Assets, . . » $2,702,953 23 
Liabilities, . . 2,159,308 08 
Surplus to Policy- 

holders, . . $543,645 15 


This Company has good territory to 
offer to experienced agents. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON. Sec’y. 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable in- 
come for a poor man; but the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York pays $10 
on an averaga each minute to its 
policy holdersin benefits. Think 
of what this means and how easi- 
ly your portion of it can be se- 
cured. Address the company for 
their literature. 








1876, THE = 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY Co., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


» BONDs oF suRETYSH!P, 
CE PERSONAL ACCIDENT, ~—> 
> PLATE GLASS, sd 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, |. 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
SES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio 
Los $5,480,525.02. N, 
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J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
KF. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. RB. PIRROR. Secretarv and Treasurer: 


MERICAN 
gage FIRE 
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COMPANY, 
BIO. SSA Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY -FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital.. $500,000 bed 
Reserve for 716,150 41 

178,855 7 


5,406 23 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Assets, 





ASSETS, Dec, 81, 1894......ccccccsceccecececs $24,252,828 71 
NIVAGSTUADUBS: .oscocesssessassassaseersconce 22'217,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premiur 
Annual Cash distributions, are paid upon all 


licies. 
very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 


application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED b. FOSTER, Vice Pres, 
o Ws Tech 3 Secreta Ty 
WM. . TURNER, Asst. Sec 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ANSBETS..........csccsccceces sooves $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. eoccece 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 
ss OF FICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 








the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the Sist of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, IXd4, to ist December, 1$94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

SGD EION: cc:csccinncssnsnasnensbatensin® 1,106,515 77 

Total marine premiums......  ........ $5,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

18H, to Bist December, 1894....... 0.0000 $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 


Ep iccsccsdennas aniiiaweses $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses. ......$624,154 64 e 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 
MEME ....5 scvisuccexdéadesicceccste 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
IRS cnc cncagusnevesereasrieses 184,238 44 
NR cssc pas couch paaitnoesermenanene $11,340,731 88 





Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certifi- 
Cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal re presentatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
Standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
tothe extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 31st December, 1894, for which 
Certificates will be issned on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

4. D.. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

W. H. W Woore, CHA AS. D. LEVERICH 
IN, WARD FLOYD-JONES, 


EI 

JOSEPH H.C HAPMAN, RORGE H. 
AMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
Wes G. DE FOREST, Wal DRON P. BROWN, 
wits IAM ee ON W. HARD, 


ILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 
CHRACE GRAY, SEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARI, ESP BU URDETT, VENON . BROW 

PNRY E. HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTIN DE THOMSEN, 
CELIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
JORGE BLISS, SVERETT FRAZ 
c NL. RIKER WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOaN tw ETT, PACTS THERAUD, AnD, 
GUSTAV A} JOHN i WOODWARD, 


N, DENTON SuYEKe 
J.D. JONES, canine, 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2a Vice Pres’t. 
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ADMONITIONS TO WOMEN. 


SOLOMON declares ‘‘ Every wise woman 
buildeth her house ; but the foolish pluck- 
eth it down with her hands.” With mul- 
titudes of women to-day the question is 
how to render permanent in the future the 
home if the bread-winner dies or becomes 
feeble through age. The policies of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company will solve 
the problem, and set at rest any haunting 
fear of a possible future made even more 
desolate by poverty and want. 

No other company can show such finan- 
cial results to its members. While men 
have slept, the policies of The Mutual Life 
have steadily increased. By day and night 
the work goes bravely on. The records of 
hundreds of policies in this great Company 
have been published far and wide, giving 
figures of results which deserve to be writ- 
ten on tablets of gold. 

The policies of The Mutual Life of New 
York furnish insurance that insures. The 
moment the first premium is paid the holder 
of the policy is a member of the Company, 
entitled to the full face of the policy when 


it matures in accordance with its terms. 
The policy is guaranteed by the great fam 
ily fund of $190,000,000, and, unlike a mem- 
bership in a benevolent order or an assess- 
ment co-operative, there is no deduction in 
the amount because of the failure to pay 
assessments on the part of unwilling 
‘* Brothers,” 

If the husband and father, the bread- 
winner of the household, is beset on many 
sides by the smooth-tongued and plausible 
emissaries of assessment brotherhoods or 
fraternal orders with high sounding names 
and many-titled dignitaries, let him not be 
persuaded to waste his time and money in 
joining associations which are liable, like 
Jonah's gourd, to wither away in a night, 
and whose speedy end is as certain as the 
fate foreshadowed upon the wall of Bel- 
shazzar’s banquet hall. The history of all 
these organizations is one of lamentation 
and wo, and the record of one is like unto 
another. 

Advocate a policy of insurance in The 
Mutual Life, of New York, while yet the 
husband and father, the bread-winner and 
care-taker, is in the full physical health 
and vigor which pertain to early, lusty 
manhood. Generous beyond compare is the 
Great Company, but JusT also, and it can- 
not accept applicants in failing health. Its 
benefits must be sought by the well and 
strong while they are so. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Disease and death ceme like the 
thief in the night. 

The wage-earning powers of a healthy 
man, be he merchant or mechanic, minister 
or layman, lawyer or doctor, are at their 
best between his thirtieth and fiftieth 
years. A twenty-year endowment policy 
issued by The Mutual Life will help secure 
and maintain a comfortable home when is 
reached that period in life when every man 
and woman feels the necessity for more 
rest and recreation and less of the daily 
grinding toil that grows harder as the years 
roll on. 

Because of what it has already accom- 
plished, The Mutual Life of New York has 
millions of earnest advocates all over the 
civilized world. The sweetest voices in its 
praise are the silent prayers of thankful- 
ness that ascend from the hearts of thou- 
sands of widows and orphans whose lives 
have been gladdened by its beneficence. 

Life Insurance in The Great Company 
means independence ; not only for the wife 
and the children, but in after years for the 
insured himself. It signifies the extin- 
guishment of a mortgage; the payment of 
debts; the avoidance of the charity of 
others, It means self-reliance: self.re- 
spect; self-help. Providence helps those 
who help themselves. A well-managed 
Life Insurance company is a more divinely 
appointed institution than an Hospital or 
Almshouse. 

Women have been the chief beneficiaries 
from Life Insurance ever since it became a 
factor in modern civilization. The Great 
Company, The Mutual Life of New York, 
has paid more money to widows and 
orpbans than any other company in the 
world. It has been the benefactor of women 
and children to the extent of over $$140,- 
000,000. Can there be any stronger reason 
for the confidence of every woman in this 
fair land? Mothers, wives, daughters, see 
toit that in the matter of advocating a 
policy in The Great Company, you are as 
** Prompt as The Mutual Life.”’—Adv. 

EMILY COR, 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


NeW YON Lil astra 


tl, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($8,854.664.17) owned ‘ $103,705,308 67 

















Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. a . ‘ a 26,349,724 84 
Real Estate . ‘ a 14,675,478 98 
Net Premiums in course of collection (Reserve on these Policies, 
$14,000,000) ‘ ‘ : ‘ F - 5,571,397 74 
Cash in Bank and Trust c ompanies ‘ ‘ 5,492,422 69 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve chaeged shesecn in Lia- 
bilities, $8,500,000) . 3 F r i ‘ 4,231,852 98 
Interest and Rents accrued 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Secusttien, 8750, 157. 00) 579,922 00 
Total Assets. on % ‘ e e ° e $162,011,770 93 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company. a 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by a in 1894 é . . 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed P ° ‘ ‘ . 147,487 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments . 7 . . F 87,089 88 
Total Liabilities. ° - $141,762,465 20 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders ens Ceitificate 
New York State Insurance Department) , 20,249,307 73 
Total. e e e - #162,011,770 93 
: INCOME-—1894. 
New Premiums (including neenads $871,721.23) 7.149,016 42 
Renewal Premiums. . ‘ . ° ° 22,262,369 90 
Interest, Rents, etc. P . ¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. ° ° e e ° R36, 483.313 53 
DISBURSEMENTS— 1894 
Death-Claims ‘ ‘ ‘ $8,228,608 51 
Endowments. ° “ ‘ . 1,418,082 88 


Dividends and other payments to Policy Holders 
All other en Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


6,018,811 67 


Advertising A ‘ . , 8,474,426 50 
Total Disbursements e e e e #24, _ 429 56 
Excess of Income ‘ ‘ . a5 2,343,883 97 

Total. e e e e e #: +6, 155.315 63 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 ° ‘ ‘i 93.097 $231,864,722 

Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. Bist , 4 . 11,773 81,778,474 

Issued P 3 ; 81,824 #200,086,245 

Instalment policies are only included at the emeunte payable immediatly at death, or 
end of Endowment period. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Policies. Amount. 

In Force December 31st, 1894 . ° ° . ° ° 277,600 $812,204, 160 

In Force December 3ist 1893, ‘ ‘ - ‘ - 253,876 _ 779,156,678 

Gainin 1894. ° e ° ° ° ° 23,724 $34, 137,482 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1895. 

» JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
Bist day of December, 1894, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1844, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 8lst, 18, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS wo policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$ 162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620, 188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 


Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 


affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
{L. s.] JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance, 





OFFICERS. 

. EDWARD N. GIBBS............... Treasurer 
Vice Prenident: HUGHES, THOMPSON... Gomprrolier. 
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ice President. THEODORE M. BANTA.... ........ Cashier. 
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A BURIED CITY. 
BY CHARLES GORDON ROGERS, 


ONE time a little town did lie 
Within a bollow fair and green ; 
And flowing to the open sky, 
A little river ran between. 
Oae-half that little town lay spread 
As if asleep below the hill; 
And on the brow, more quiet still, 
The other half were lying dead, 


And there one time a little boy 
Was wont to steal away from school ; 
For much his rebel heart had joy 
To brenk the master’s iron rule; 
He knew the reedy river’s brim ; 
And when he wandered up and down, 
The wreen old hill from base to crown 
Was friend and fellow unto him. 


Oh, many years since then have flown ! 
Tbe hill wis cleared by ruthless ha .ds; 

The little boy a man hath grown ; 

Where lay the town, a city stauds, 

Yet when that city seems to frown, 
Ofttimes the “ little boy’ doth sigh 
For all the rebel years that lie 

Deep-buried with the little town! 

OTTaWa, CANADA. 
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AMONG THE PINES. 
BY GERTRUDE ELOISE BEALER. 


BEssIk GRAHAM wondered what was to 
become of the farm if something was not 
soon done to mend matters. She had 
grown from babyhood to girlhood in her 
country home, and had there been con- 
tent. Childhood is sometimes ineensible 
to the touch of poverty. Now that she 
was entering young wowmanhcod, she 
could no longer deceive herself, Her 
father had never been an able manager ; 
for years he had suffered affairs to become 
more complicated, and debts to accumu- 
late, so that the farm which had once 
yielded a good income did not now sup- 
port its owners. The only abundance 
upon the farm was its number of pine 
trees. Loftily they lifted their heads, each 
one trying to outstrip the other. Bessie 
would look at them and sigh. Ifcotton 
would only tbrive like them, she thought, 
things would be different. Nobody cared 
whether or not they grew, and that fact 
seemed to fill them with a determination 
to show what they could do. The cotton 
was worked and watched ; ther, suddenly 
heavy rains would fall until a second del- 
uge seemed at hand ; the crop would thus 
often result in a failure. The more rain 
the pines drank the brighter would glis- 
ten their green needles, and the sweeter 
would be their aroma. 

The Negroes, tired of working for wages 
which were slow in coming, had mostly 
left tha farm. The deserted little cabins, 
with decayed aud broken sheds, added to 
the thriftless appearance of the whole 
scene. 

For several years Bessie had racked her 
brain in search of a remedy for the want 
that was visible on all sides. The prob- 
lem still remained unsolved. Never had 
she spent a night of her nineteen years 
outside the rough walls of her home. Her 
parents were by no means ignorant peo- 
ple; tho for many years they had been 
almost cut off from: the outer world in 
their quiet home, still they did not under- 
value the advantages of an education. 
Their attempts to instruct their only child, 
however, were made in such a desultory 
manner that the poor girl only knew 
enough to cause her to wish to know 
more. Friends she had none, outside of 
her home. Occasionally her father al- 
lowed her to drive with him to the near- 
est village, ten miles away. She knew 
some of the storekeepers and their fami- 
lies there, but her visits were so few that 


_the acquaintance remained slight. Only 


one event of any pariicular interest to her 
had ever varied the monotony of her life ; 
that had happened just four months be- 
fore. 

Their home was in the extreme southern 
portion of Georgia, so close to the borders 
of the Land of Flowers that one could 
almost catch a whiff of the perfume of 
the orange blossoms. 

One day Mr, Graham had paid his usual 
visit to the village for his scanty weekly 
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slipplies, Bessie, her tasks finished, 
watched for him from the rude steps of 
the front veranda, so that she might call 
to her mother at his approach. Then 
supp2r would be placad upon the table 
while the horse was being taken from the 
shafts. 

Soon she heard the wagon wheels as 
they crushed over the heavy sand. To 
her surprise her father was not alone. In 
the bottom of the wagon reclined a young 
man, whose style of dress proclaimed that 
he was not a native of those parts. By 
Mr. Graham’s side sat an elderly lady, 
whos? face was thin and worn, as if from 
weary months of suffering. Upon her 
cheeks was a glow which health had no 
hand in giving, the signet of a fatal dis- 
ease. Tae girl hesitated a moment before 
going forward, glancing with a discon- 
certed expression at her shabby, patched 
gown; then her innate politene-s asserted 
itself, and she descended the steps and 
met the wagon. 

‘* Bessie, | have brought you some visit- 
ors,” said her father. ‘: Let me make you 
acquiinted with Mrs. Marshall and her 
sop.” 

The introduction was acknowledged, 
and the strong young arms were lifted to 
help the elderly lady from the high seat. 

While Bessie was making the invalid 
comfort ble in a spare bedroom, Mr. Gra- 
ham was telling his wife, in the kitchen, 
about the strangers. 

Mr. Marshall and his mother were en 
route from Philadelphia to Florida for the 
benefit of the latter's health. Finding 
that she was very much fatigued at the 
village of J——, they had decided to stop 
over to rest for a few days. Mr. Graham 
saw them at the station, and of him they 
had inquired concerning board in a quiet 
place. He was so touched by the worn-out 
expression of the invalid that he had pro- 
posed taking them to his home among the 
pines. The offer had been gladly accepted. 

The Marshalls extended their sojourn 
longer than at first they had expected. 
For a few days the invalid had been quite 
prostrated from the effects of her journey ; 
then she rallied for a while, and was able 
to walk about. Thedays developed into 
weeks, and still they tarried. 

Meanwhile Bessie was enjoying the 
break in the monotony of her life. She 
delighted in waiting on Mrs. Marshall, and 
made herself quite indispensable to her 
comfort. She learned much from the old 
lady and her son about the outside world ; 
but this knowledge, instead of bringing 
happiness, only made her desire, with all 
the intensity of an ardent nature, to lead 
a broader life. 

John Marshall readily guessed the pov- 
erty of the family which Bessie’s pride 
would not allow her to reveal. Being 
very much interested in her desire to cul- 
tivate her mind, he determined that he 
would assist her. A promise of books 
and papers to be sent her when he and 
his mother should reach St. Augustine 
made her almost happy. In her secluded 
home the sight even of a newspaper was 
indeed rare ! 

The Marshalls, after a five weeks’ so- 
journ at the farm, departed for Florida. 
The shabby home seemed doubly dull now 
to the young girl, deprived of the care and 
company of her recent guests. Her par- 
ents did not fully share her feelings. Mr. 
Graham was kept busy in planning those 
things which he was seldom able to ac- 
complish. Mrs, Graham, worn out with 
years of drudgery, cared only to get 
through each day’s task. Bessie, feeling 
the uselessness of it all, seldom spoke to 
either parent concerning her intense long- 
ing to force her life and theirs into a 
stronger, healthier current. 

All during the four months since the 


Marshalls’ departure John had kept his 


promise ; and books, magazines and pa- 
pers had found their way to her, always 
directed in the bold, firm handwriting she 
had grown to know so well. Otherwise 
he had never written to her. 

But now, in early March, as she went to 
meet her father returning from the vil- 
lage, he said, handing her a package of 
papers and magazines : “‘ Here’s something 
for you, Bess, I guess the Marshalls are 
home, for these are postmarked Phila- 
delphia,” 


“Thank ‘you, Papa,” shé diswered, 
eagerly seizing the outstretched bnadle, 
‘‘fam so glad to get something new to 
read.” 

Liden with her treasures, she walked 
on a little way, and seated herself under 
a clump of pines whose pungent odor 
seemed to belong to the atmosphere. The 
bo ks aad papers were a treat which held 
Ba3,ie’s close attention for hours. She 
had just finished a short article on North 
Carolina which told of the interests pur- 
sued by the inhabitants of that State, par- 
ticularly mentioning turpentine. 

At last tired of reading, she threw the 
books aside, and, putting her clasped 
hands back of her head, she leaned against 
atree and gave herself up to thought. 
The old unsolved problem took possession 
of her. What could she do to mike life 
easier for her parents and herself? At 
tims in this life there come answers to 
problems, when such answers are totally 
unexpected. Carelessly Bessie’s eyes fell 
oa a pine whose trunk had been deeply 
cut some weeks before by little black 
Pete. It was his duty to provide stove 
wood for his mother Cnloe, the cook. 
Bessie remembered the day he started to 
cat down this ideatical tree. His mother 
hal called him from his work. Oa his 
returo he proceeded to cut elsowhere for- 
getting that he had decreed and begun the 
destruction of another tree. The pine, 
slightly marred, had thus been spared. 

Bessie noticed that its sap had oozed 
out of the deep cut until a quantity had 
collected in the hollow, Sudtenly her 
face brightened, and sha eagerly bent 
forward. Here, all around her, extending 
for miles wa3 plenty of material! Why 
should she not undertake turpentine 
farmng? She had jasé been reading 
about its being done in North Carolina. 
Why not here? She kaew go little con- 
ceraing her State that sho was not aware 
of the fact that North Carolinians and 
others were beginning, even then, to seek 
new fields in Georgia for the industry. 
She was quite eager to find her father, 
to plead with him for permission and help 
to put her scheme into execution. 

The result was thatin a very few weeks 
arrangements were completed to tura the 
farm into one for the manufacture of 
turpentine. Mr. Graham mortgaged his 
land for six hundred dollars. The name 
ofa young minin North Carolina, who 
was perfectly familiar with the turpentine 
business, had b2en given him by a friend, 
who advised that he should be engaged 
as manager. 

Bessie wrote to Mr, Ellis, who had been 
mentioned for the position of manager. 
He agreed to take charge of everything 
for a half interest in the profits, 

The lapse of a few months brought 
quits a caange to the quietfarm. The 
still was erected with its huge boiler and 
iron pipes. Numbars of Negro2s were 
employed, and their brawny arms made 
quick work of scarring deeply many trees, 
so that tae sap could be dipped up from 
the incisures and placed in the boiler. 
The vapor arising from it ran through the 
pipes, and collected into another vessel. 
This was the turpentine, which was 
packed into barrels. The residuum in the 
boiler was rosin, which was also valu- 
able. 

The venture proved a brilliant success. 
Bessie was very happy when in two years’ 
time the mortgage was paid off, and the 
business was progressing successfully. 

One night, near the still, the Negroes 
were having a bonfire made from useless 
scraps of rosin, which rapidly accumu- 
lated. As the glutinous stuff touched the 
fire, a lurid blaze was kindled, which 
leaped and roared in its might. It threw 
great flashes of brightness around, which 
seemed to play hide-and-seek with the 
shadows. Whata weird, pretty picture it 
made! At least so thought John Marshall, 
who had just been driven from the village 
and, attracted by the blaze, was approach- 
ing it. Dusky figures flitted about, adding 
fuel to the flames, while others, recumbent 
upon the ground, sang the sweet old 
melody of Suwanee River. Bessie, with 
the firelight drawing out the tints of 
her sunny brown hair, stood just behind 
the group, with her father and Mr, Ellis 
near by, The girl’s eyes were suddenly 
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lifted, and she saw her friend whose kind. 
ness for several years had given her go 
much pleasure, and had indirectly been 
the means of her pres2nt prosperity, 

At the sound of Bessie’s exclamation, 
Mr. Graham came forward, and a warm 
welcome was given to the unexpected 
guest. 

‘‘Your mother?’ Bessie asked, falter- 
ingly. 

‘“*She died while we were in Florida,” 
he answered, gravely. ‘I thought it best 
to let her body rest for a while under the 
sod of that fairland. But nowI am re- 
turning to bear to our distant home what 
was once my dear mother. Oa my way 
there, I fel: a3 if I could not pass through 
J—— withou: stopping over to se my 
Southern friends.” 

Again Jyhn Marshall lingered at the 
farm. When he left it was with the 
promise that when next he should come 
southward it would be on a gladder mis- 
sion. Then he would take back with him 
to his home the noble girl whom he had 
found among the pines. 

A1LANTA, GA, 
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REVEILLE. 
BY ELLEN BARNETT. 


I, 


Rus A-bDuB, “ Forward march!”’ 
And down the broad street 

Comes a motley brigade 
Of little bare feet. 

I salute with a smile ; 
The soldiers greet me 

With a volley of smiles, 
Such camaraderie 

As will always shine out 
From the heart of a boy 

If you touch his bright side— 
Pure gold, no alloy. 





II. 


Rub-a-dub. House and street 
And capit:.l dome 

Fade away from my sight! 
By magic there come 

First a broad village green, 
Taoea cool northern sky, 

Maidens small, ranged in line, 
Their captain was—I. 

How they mirch, wheel an‘ charge, 
Like their brothers so brave 

Who were then facing death, 
Our country to save. 


IIf. 


Now they vauish away 
To long, long ago; 

But the barefooted troop, 
They never will know 

’T was a veteran’s salute 
I gave them, nor why, 

As tho spellbound, [ paused 
Till all had passed by. 

In my heart’s heart I cheer 
Their march just begun, 

And, at risk of court martial, 
Could hug every one. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE STORY OF WHITE FOAM. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE F'akNCd OF J, COLOMBB, 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


WHITE FoaAM was a pretty gray sea 
gull, with a black beak, delicate feet, and 
a white breast, white as the foam of the 
great waves when they mounted so high, 
so high that they could not sustain them- 
selves, and tumbled over, singing and 
laughing as they fell, From those waves 
she took her name. She lived near Bre- 
tagne, and her parents had made their 
nest on a great rock which lies between 
Lorient and Belle Isle, isolated in the mid- 
dle of the sea. 

The chattering gulls meet there in thou- 
sands, especially near sunset, and relate 
their adventures to one another, babbling 
like magpies. 

White Foam was born on this rock, and 
she was very happy there. She loved the 
changing sea, and the earth with its beach 
of sand or rocks. She loved the skies, 
where her great wings carried her io the 
midst of the clouds. She loved the nest 
where her parents had fed her in infancy, 
and now, tho she was no longer an infant, 
she still found it pleasant to return there, 
and she had never known a wish # 
change her home or country. Neverthe 
legs she did change it. In this world we 
often do things which are not pleasing 0 
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us. One day when White Foam wa¢ 
amusing herself in the air with a group 
of gulls near her ownage (they were play- 
ing hide-and-seek, if 1am not mistaken), 
she suddenly heard a peculiar noise, 
which was followed by aloud cry from 
Lightwings, one of her companions. 
White Foam paused in her flight, rocking 
herself upon the air without moving for- 
ward, to see what had happened to Light- 
wings. The beautiful gray and white 
plumage of the poor gull was stained with 
red spots, and she descended rapidly 
toward the earth without sustaining her- 
self by her wings. Atthe same moment 
White Foam felt a sharp pain; a faint- 
ness overtook her, and she, too, like poor 
Lightwings, began to fall, and soon found 
herself stretched upon the sand. 

Two children who played at building a 
fort ran toward the birds. 

‘‘Oh, the pretty creatures!” cried the 
little girl. ‘‘ They are sea gulls, are they 
not, Leon?” 

‘Yes, and they are bleeding ; do you 
see? They are dead.” 

“‘ Poor things ! Who killed them, do you 
suppose ?” - 

**A hunter, probably. Yes, there is a 
man with a gun; it must be he.” 

‘Oh, the bad man, to kill such pretty 
birds !” 

‘** Oh, but you eat a broiled partridge as 
heartily as any one, and the hunters killed 
them.” 

“That may be, but the gulls no one 
eats. Oh, Leon, see! one of them moves ; 
sheis not dead. Let us take her to Mam- 
ma and have her wounds healed.” 

‘‘ But the hunter would not like that.” 

“‘Then the poor thing will die, or the 
bad man will finish by killing her ;” and 
little Aline began to weep. 

Leon was embarrassed, He wished to 
console his sister and save the poor gull, 
which filled him with pity; but he thought 
the bird belonged to the hunter, and that 
no one had aright to take it from him. 
Suddenly an idea occurred to him, and he 
advanced toward the hunter, who was 
coming to see what he had killed. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘ Aline would very much 
like to have this gull which is not dead, 
and try to cure it. Will you sell it tome? 
I have fourteen cents.” 

The hunter laughed, 

‘Sell a sea gull, my little fellow? They 
are not famous game, you know. They 
do not bring much in market. We hunt- 
ers shoot them to keep our hands in; but 
they are worth nothing. You are wel- 
come to the bird.” 

Leon thought that since the gulls were 
of no value to the hunter he might better 
have let them live; but’ he dared not say 
so. He thanked the man, and said to 
Aline ; ‘‘ Hold out your apron ;” and he 
gently placed White Foam therein. 

White Foam was not mortally wounded, 
and the children’s mother so tenderly 
cared for her that she was soon well; how- 
ever, she was too feeble to fly when the 
time came for the mother and the children 
to return to town. 

“What are we going to do with our 
bird?” asked the mother. 

“Oh, Mamma! let us take her with us,” 
they cried. 

‘But where could we put her? we have 
no garden.” 

“In a cage, Mamma.” 

“She would pine herself to death, my 
dear children.” 

‘Mamma, I have an idea,” cried Leon. 
“Our neighbor hasa large garden, and 
perhaps he would like to have the gull 
there to eat the insects.” 

“‘And then we could see her from our 
windows,” added Aline. 

Leon’s idea was adopted, and they car- 
ried the convalescent bird with them. 

It doos not often happen to sea gulls to 
ride in a railway car, White Foam was 
nearly frightened to death by the time 
they took her from her basket. 

“Shall we take her to our neighbor right 
away, Mamma?” asked Leon. 

“ Yes, little ones; and be careful that 
you are very polite and tell your story 
Clearly,” 

Their neighbor was a kind and benevo- 
lent old gentleman, who posgessed a beau- 
tiful house and a large garden, one part of 
Which was visible from the windows of 
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the children’s room. The old gentleman 
listened politely to the story the children 
had to tell. He already had one gull, 
which would be most happy to have com- 
pany, and he proposed to Leon and Aline 
to bring their bird to the shore of the 
pond. 

The pond! the children had never seen 
it. It was ina portion of the garden hid- 
den from their windows by some spread- 
ing elms. It was a large pond, the borders 
covered with roses, iris and a quantity of 
other flowering plants. A flock of ducks 
ran toward them on seeing the master 
arrive, and a beautiful gull walked grave- 
ly about the shore at a little distance. 

‘Your prisoner will be very happy 
there,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ Let us see 
if they will get acquainted with each 
other.” 

Leon placed White Foam on the ground, 
aud the other gull ran toward her. They 
looked at each other, seemed to agree on 
some plan of action and then disappeared 
behind a group of trees. After a moment 
they were visible again upon the sward, 
White Foam picking up the insects with 
her beak which the other found for her. 

After White Foam’s appetite was ap- 
peased, the two birds conversed together 
under a rosebush, while White Foam told 
her sad adventure. ‘‘ And you,” she said 
to the other bird, ‘‘what is your name, 
and where did you come from? Have you 
been here long ?” 

‘*T am called Plough-the-breeze,” he re- 
plied ; ‘‘and I was the eldest child of my 
parents, who were very proud of my 
strength. I knew yourcountry very well; 
I often went there just to exercise my 
wings. I had my nest on the shores of the 
same ocean that you did, but in another 
direction. My misfortune is like yours, 
only, you have retained both wings, and 
when you are wholly recovered from your 
wound you can fly again, while I am 
obliged to walk about on the earth the 
rest of my life. My right wingis broken, 
and I can never sustain myself in the air 
again.” 

White Foam was full of sympathy. She 
condoled with her unhappy companion, 
but in her heart she rejoiced to think that 
as soon as she was well she could spread 
her wings and seek her beloved home. 
Meanwhile she found it very pleasant in 
the great garden. As she was still deli- 
cate, she did not feel the need of flying, 
and she loved the pond, and the plants, 
and the green sward, and, above all, 
Plough-the-breeze, 

It is easy for one to endure a misfortune 
which is temporary. White Foam, feeling 
her strength returning daily, believed her- 
self already on the eve of departure, and 
was gay and good-natured in the mean- 
time. And naturally the happier she was, 
the kinder and more gracious became her 
manner, and Plough-the-breeze grew more 
and more attached to her society. At 
times he would say: ‘*‘ White Foam, ma 
mignonne, if you would consent we might 
make a nice little home and rear a family 
of gulls. We could build a nest together, 
and our children would render life very 
happy for us.” 

But White Foam always shook her head 
to such suggestions, and with a saucy air 
replied : ‘‘ Plough-the-breeze, my friend, 
we have time enough to think of that.” 
And then she would go and plunge in 
the pond, leaving poor Plough-the-kreeze 
very sad. 

Time passed. White Foam regained 
her force and could now spread her wings 
and fly very high. She would balance 
herself gracefully and hover over the 
garden, her companion regarding her 
sadly. Then she would beat her wings 
rapidly, and fly away like an arrow, and 
Plough-the-breeze would follow her with 
his eyes, asking himself if she had gone 
forever. 

When he saw her returning, what joy ! 
with what tenderness he received her. 
‘*Do I see you again?’ he would say; 
**the time was so long while you were 

away. How beautiful you are and how 
well you fly. Poor cripple that I am, un- 
able to fly myself, I admired you from be. 
low. Come and rest on the border of the 
pond, Drink the clear water and sleep 
among the flowers,” 

White Foam followed to please him, 


She felt no fatigue, ahd could have te- 
mained all day on the wing. She knew 
she ought to take herdeparture. She was 
strong enough. Had she forgotten her 
country? Ah no! she had not forgotten ; 
aud when she sat for hours motionless on 
the shore, with her head hidden in her 
plumage, her eyes closed, Plough-the- 
breeze dared not ask her of what she 
thought. He knew too well. She saw as 
in a dream the shining blue sea, the great 
black rocks, the beach of golden sand, and 
her heart beat to suffocation. It was 
there dwelt happiness ; and it was so easy 
to go. ‘* But how unhappy poor Plough- 
the-breeze would be—ah, she would wait 
yet another day. To-morrow, perhaps.” 
And on the morrow she found it just as 
difficult to abandon her companion. 

She was still hesitating when, one morn- 
ing, the master of the garden came to visit 
his birds. With him were Leon and 
Aline, who carried a camps‘ool for him to 
sit upon, and a rug to wrap his feet from 
the damp earth; for he had been very ill, 
and had not been in the garden before for 
quite three weeks, 

When the children had him installed 
under the shade of a tree, they ran to 
throw crumbs to the ducks, and Plough- 
the-breeze came to take his share. 

“Oh, see our gull !” said Aline, clapping 
her hands. 

‘*No, it is the other,” said Leon, ‘ The 
one with the broken wing. Where is 
ours, I wonder ?”’ 

‘She cannot be far away,” said the old 
gentleman. Then he spoke to the gar- 
dener : ‘‘ John, Jook about and see if you 
can find her.” 

John looked in all the walls, under the 
rosebushes, and on the sward, and ended 
by looking up in the air. ‘‘1 think I see 
her above yonder great poplar tree,” he 
said; ‘‘ she has been flying a great deal of 
late. Yes, there she comes.” 

‘She seems to have quite regained ber 
strength,” said the old gentleman. ‘It 
is time to clip her wings, if we would keep 
her. To night when she is asleep, take 
your scissors and cut” — 

‘Yes, sir, I know,” broke in John ; 
‘“‘the great feathers at the end of the 
wings. To-morrow she will find she can- 
not take her air promenade, I fancy.” 

White Foam heard nothing of this. She 
did not know what menaced her. She 
descended and grazed the surface of the 
water, plunging her head in it playfully. 
Then she sat on the sward and picked the 
crumbs of bread thrown to her by the 
children. But Plough-the breeze had 
heard. His first sentiment was one of 
joy. ‘She cannot fly away,” he said; 
‘*she will stay all her life with me.” But 
he had a good heart; and he reproached 
himself for his joy almost instantly. He 
recalled his own unhappiness in finding 
his wing broken and being obliged to re- 
main a prisoner in the garden, and he 
said: ‘‘Oh, what sorrow would be hers 
to-morrow, the poor dear! I would rather 
lose her than see her suffer.” 

So as svon as he found himself alone 
with her, instead of asking her to tell him 
what she saw in her journey, he said: 
‘*White Foam, are your wings tired? 
Rest a while and eat something to give 
you strength. You have a long journey 
to take.” 

‘“‘A long journey? Why? Where do 
you wish me to go? Iam not in the least 
fatigued, and I can start at once if need 
be,” 

‘*You must go at once, mon ami, to re- 
turn no more. The master says you fly too 
high and that your wings must be clipped 
to-night after you are asleep. Poor White 
Foam—you could never again see your 
beloved ocean, never again cleave the air ; 
you would have to drag your life out here 
by this little pond. Do you understand 
how unhappy you would be? Go—go at 
once. Adieu, and think of me sometimes.” 

White Foam hesitated. Leave her 
friend? It was very hard—but to have 
her wings cut; she trembled at the 
thought of John coming in the night with 
his great scissors and seizing her in his 
coarse hands, 

‘*Go,” repeated her friend ; ‘‘ you know 
where to find the sea. It is toward the 
sunset. Good-by, and be happy.” 

“I will come back,” she said, and, 
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spreading her great wings, sie motttited 
high in the air, 

Swiftly, swiftly her beak pushed for- 
ward, her feet curled under her, she sped 
toward the setting sun, When she began 
to weary, she rocked herself upon the air, 
almost motionless, sustaining herself by a 
quivering of the wings, and then she pur- 
sued her journey between ‘heaven and 
earth. 

A long time had passed since she left 
the garden where Plough-the-breeze dwelt, 
when one day a breeze brought to her a 
perfume she remembered—an odor of salt 
and seaweed, as if the sea was before her. 
‘*Oh, the ocean, the ocean!” she cried, 
gathering her forces to fiy more swiftly— 
and then beho!d! below her lay the great 
beaches of golden sand, and the rocks 
where flocks of gulls were gathered, and 
then the sea shining in the sunlight and 
throwing its white foamed waves on the 
beaches. 

It was her country ; she saw the group 
of rocks where she was born. One last 
effort and she fell upon them, exhausted 
but joyous. 

When she had fully regained herself, 
she looked about, thinking some one would 
come and welcome her. There were many 
gulls on the rock, but no one approached 
her. They talked together in low voices, 
and she heard them say: ‘‘ Who is this 
stranger?” ‘To be called a stranger in her 
own country! Poor White Foam became 
sadder yet, when on asking after her fam- 
ily, father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
she learned that all were gone, and no one 
knew where. Scarcely any of the gulls 
had heard of her, or Lightwings. She 
finally found a few old friends, but they 
had their own homes and affairs and took 
no interest in her. No one thought to ask 
her to dine. Tired as she was she found 
herself obliged to search for her own food. 
She had forgotten how to plunge in the 
waves for fish, and she succeeded very 
poorly in her efforts. 

When night fell she found after a great 
deal of trouble a small place to rest among 
the other gulls who monopolized the rock ; 
and they trod on her feet and hurt her 
with their beaks. As she fell asleep she 
sighed: ‘* Poor Plough-the-breeze, how 
unhappy he must be without me?’ And 
in the bottom of her heart she asked: 
‘* And am | happy without him?” 

Inthe morning she regained much of 
her old gayety ; the sea was so beautiful 
in the rising sun; and it was good to 
breathe the salt breeze, and to cut the air 
with a rapid flight, and then rest an in- 
stant on a wave which carried her lightly 
to the beach. 

White Foam regained her old agility in 
catching the fish which came to the sur- 
face of the water; her piercing eyes fol- 
lowed every movement, and she rarely 
failed of her prey. Without arresting her 
flight, she plunged her head in the wave, 
and emerged quickly with a fish in her 
beak. She did not suffer from hunger 
that day, and she thoroughly enjoyed the 
sport. Little by little she made the ac- 
quaintance of the gulls; there were sev- 
eral who even proposed building a nest 
with her and bringing up a family. White 
Foam made light of their suggestion, 
however. If it had been Plough-the- 
breeze—ah well! The gulls ridiculed her 
for acting so offish and distant, and White 
Foam grew sad and stayed much by her- 
self, They saw her often ina retired part 
of the rocks, standing on one foot and 
megitating. One day she had remained 
in this position solong that the gulls began 
to laugh at her, saying: ‘‘ She is trying to 
decide which of us to take,” 

Suddenly White Foam opened her 
great wings, and lifted herself into the 
air. Then she looked about her, smelled 
the air, and shot away like an arrow. 

Plough-the-breeze eat by the pond with 
his eyes closed. The little ducks, who 
felt very sorry for him, were turning all 
sorts of somersaults to amuse him; but 
he scarcely looked at them, and the 
mother duck said, shaking her head: 
‘*Poor deserted one; it will end by his 
dying of sorrow!” Suddenly a noise of 
wiags was heard overhead—a noise he 
recognized, He opened his eyes, White 
Foam was there above him ; she was set 

tling down by his side, 
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“Oh, White Foam, how good you are 
to come and visit me!” he cried. ‘‘ You 
did not forget me, after all.” 

**I could not forget you,” she replied ; 
‘*I could not be happy over there. I was 
mistaken, you see. Happiness was not 
there as I thought; it is only where some 
one loves you. I know it now, and I have 
come back never to leave you.” 

The next day the gardener ran to his 
master inexcitement. ‘Master, will you 
come and see?” he said. ‘ The gull that 
flew away has returned; the other seems 
so happy. They are full of business and 
are building a nest. Shall I cut her wings 
to-night ?” 

The old man shook his head, ‘No, 
John, it is not necessary. When she has 
built her nest, she will not think of fly- 
ing.” 

The master was right. White Foam 
reared a fumily of little gulls, and her 
heart is in the garden ; she is never tempt- 
ed to fly away from it. 

SHort Beacu, CONN. 


NELLIES BLUE EYE. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX, 








ROBERT BRAYTON, willionaire, sat in 
his private office for the moment alone. 
The morning had been a busy one, and his 
visitors of a particularly trying kind; and 
now they were gone he breathed a sigh of 
relief, a sigh that sounded exac.ly like 
that of any ordinary individual. 

Harry Temple, clerk and private secre- 
tary, sat in the outer office, wearily open- 
ing the pile of letters the postman had 
just left on his desk. He had sorted them 
in piles—the business letters in one pile, 
circulars, etc., in a second, private letters, 
in the third, while the fourth held what 
he termed the ‘‘ crank letters.” 

The business letters were opened first, 
and more work given the young type- 
writer, who sat gazing out of the window. 
Those requiring Mr. Brayton’s personal 
attention were merely glanced through, 
in order to ascertain their nature. 

Finally, he reached the crank pile. It 
was larger than usual, hut of the same 
nature. There were numerous demands 
for endowments for old ladies’ homes, 
unheard of missions and numberless odd 
societies, and the usual number of requests 
for situations, advice, etc. 

One ambitious young man wanted to 
borrow twenty-five dollais, that he might 
be married at once, and show the city 
swell whom he had cut out how things 
were done in Jersey. 

A young girl far out in the country 
wanted his old neckties if they weren’t 
too soiled. She was making a crazy quilt 
for the fall cattle show. Already she had 
bits of silk from several not_d persons; 
wouldn’t he please oblize her ? 

Another wanted any old gloves his 
daughter might be ready to lay aside. 
She wouldn’t mind if they were a little 
large ; they wore better if they were. 

It was the old story over again, and one 
after another they were thrown into the 
yawning waste basket. 

The last envelop bore a child’s hand- 
writing. The address hal begun boldly 
and with care; but it was too long, and 
the last name was crowded, and the let- 
ters ran uphill. 

Half curiously young Temple tore it 
open. Children were not common as cor- 
respondents, and Mr. Brayton hada warm 
spot in his heart for children. 

The paper was highly scented by a mnix- 
ture of cheap cologne and soap; in the 
upper left-hand corner was an embossed 
landscape of the most impossible color and 
perspective. It read: 

** Please Mr. Brayton, won’t you help.me 
buy Nellie Fowler a new eye? Maybe you 
don’t know who she is, well she isa girl 
who got hurt when the men blasted the 
road she was near, and they didn’t see her 
and a big piece of rock hit her in the eye 
and then she couldn’t see, and the doctor he 
said it must come out, and so he cut it out 
and now she hasn’t got but one eye and it 
looks bad. She used to be real pretty and 
we called her curley Lock ’cause her hair is 
curley, but it makes you kind o’ sick when 
you see that grate hole in her face, and she 

keeps a rag tied over it mostly, and she cries 
a great deal, ’cause she looks so homely, and 
the dr. He says she ought to have a Glass 
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eye, but they don’t make them here, and 
she’s too poor any way ’cause her father’s 
dead, and her mother’s sick. i’ve kind o’ 
abdopted her and i want to get her an eye 
awful. Say, won’t you helpme. You can 
address me 
JOHNNIE LEE Esq. 

P. S.—Ain’t this paper pretty, i bought it 

to the Post office and it cost five cents.” 


Harry Temple leaned back in his chair 
and gave a low whistle. The typewriter 
looked up from her pile of letters and 
smiled ; but Harry was busy rereading the 
letter. 

Just after the noon hour, when Mr. 
Brayton returned to his office, he was 
given his mail, and as he proceeded to 
open it, he noticed that young Tenple lin- 
gered. 

** What is it?” he asked. 

‘*Here is a letter,” hesitatingly replied 
the young man, ‘‘which I don’t know 
whether you wish to see or not ;” and he 
turned it over in bis hand. 

‘*One of your famous ‘crank letters’ ?” 
queried Mr. Brayton. ‘‘ Better let me see 
it, if it’s a good one ;” and he smiled as he 
held out his hand for it 

Young Temple went out from the office 
and shut the door and stood gazing down 
into the tumultuous street. 

**Poor little cuss,” he said to himself ; 
‘you pin all your faith in the goodness of 
rich men, don’t you ?” 

Bat in a moment his meditatioas were 
disturbed. Mr. Brayton was a man of 
action, and he stood in the doorway now. 

**Temple !” he called. His voice was 
quick and incisive. ‘‘Go out and buy a 
ticket to that unknown place, will you; 
and you, Miss Curry,” turning to the type- 
writer, ‘‘inform Johnnie Lee, Esq., that 
Robert Brayton will receive him in his 
office at Mr, Lee’s earliest convenience, 
And inclose ticket, please.” 

Her fingers flew over the keys, and 
Temple, who was halfway to the door, 
stopped a moment. The youngster may 
not have any decent clothes,” he sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Brayton looked thoughtful a mo- 
ment. 

‘*Pshaw, never mind, let us see him as 
he is ;’” and the man of business went back 
to his stocks and bonds. 





Three days passed and the episode had 
not been mentioned in the office. 

Early on the morning of the fourth 
day, long before fashionable New York 
was awake, there was a timid knock at 
the office door, Then it opened. 

It wa3 a queer little figure that stood 
there, but Temple knew it at once, It 
was Johnnie Lee. He was a happy-looking 
youngster, round faced and tanned and 
freckled. His clothes bore the unmistak- 
able stamp of home manufacture from 
cast off garments. But it was a cheery 
voice that spoke: ‘‘ Howdy do! Mr. 
Brayton to home? I’m Johnnie Lee.” 

No, Temple informed him, Mr. Bray- 
ton wasn’t in yet, he could wait; and he 
gave him a chair and proceeded to ques- 
tion him how he managed to find his way. 

‘“*Oh,” Johnnie said, ‘‘ just’s soon’s I 
got your letter I wanted ter start right 
off ; but I had to wait fer Ma to make me 
a new coat.” He glanced proudly at the 
ill-fitting jacket. 

‘It was great fun coming, ’cause in one 
place the cars was awful crowded, and 
lots of folks had to stand. Ouae fellow 
wanted me to give him my seat, and the 
conductor said I’d better, too, cause I was 
a youngster, and could stand’s well as 
not. But, sir, says I, no sir, I ain’t a-giv- 
ing up seats this trip; and I wish to be 

comfortable myself, for I have business 
with Mr, Robert Brayton. Then he looked 
at me queer and walked away. New 
York’s an awful big place, ain’t it? I’ve 
walked about a million miles, and I 
thought I must have got here a hundred 
times. I should think you’d find it pretty 
hard work get.ing here every day, don’t 
you ?” 

Temple assured him, very gravely, that 
it was easy after one knew the way. 

And as they kept on talking, Johnnie 
expressed his opinion on all subjects from 
the revival at home tothe Brooklyn strike. 
He was an Independent, he declared. He 
wouldn’t be a Democrat, because Tom 





Faber was, and he wouldn’t be anything 
that Tom was. He didn’t quite like being 
a Republican, either. It was more con- 
venient to be on the fence. 

Just here Mr. Brayton came in. Jobn- 
nie dido’t notice him particularly, fora 
good many had come in since he had sat 
there. So for a moment or two Mr. Bray- 
ton listened with the others, then walked 
into his office, telling Temple to ‘‘ send the 
youngster in.” 

And Johnnie went in; and just what 
conversation took place no one ever knew. 
The clerks in the outer office could hear 
the hum of voices, the rich, full voice of 
Mr. Brayton and the eager, childish voice 
of the boy. Then, when Mr. Brayton be- 
gan to be in demand, Johnnie was sent 
out, and Temple was told to make him 
usefuluntil noon. So, until twelve, he was 
kept at one thing and another ; then when 
Mr. Brayton went out, he took Johnnie 
with him. 

First they went for lunch, Johnnie all 
unconscious of the interest and amuse- 
ment he created, and Mr. Brayton only 
smiled and raised his eyebrows when his 
acquaintances looked, bowed, and looked 
again, 

Johnnie was modest in his desires for 
lunch, He despised soup—too watery for 
him, sir, He guessed he’d have some 
turkey and stuffin’ and sweet potato, 
pumpkin pie, ice cream and nuts. 

These disposed of, they went to a store, 
where Jobnnie was told to select an eye 
like Nellie’s ; and as he did so, Mr. Bray- 
ton stood near the window, apparently 
looking out; but his sharp eye was on the 
boy and his quick ear caught the conver- 
sation. 

‘* No,” said Johnnie, very emphatically, 
‘*that isn’t the color at all. It’s a differ- 
ent blue, just like the lake in summer 
when there ain’t any clouds.” 

One tray and another was brought, but 
the blue that the boy wanted was not 
there. Finally hespied an eye in the show- 
case. 

‘*That’s it!” he cried. ‘‘ Let’s see her,” 

‘“‘That is an imported one of the very 
finest material,” remarked the clerk, with 
a doubtful glance at Johnnie, and an in- 
quiring one at Mr. Brayton’s back, ‘‘and 
it costs a great deal.” 

** Well,” said Johnnie, drawing himself 
up with an air of superiority, ‘“‘I just 
guess you don’t know who wants to buy 
that eye. Mr. Brayton here, sir, can buy 
anything in all this world that he wants. 
I guess if you’d only one eye, you’d want 
the other to be like it, even if it is ‘im- 
ported’,” with a mimicking stress on the 
word, 

Here Mr. Brayton interposed. 

‘Lat the boy have it,” he said ; and so, 
With the eye in its velvet box and John- 
nie’s pockets stuffed with pamphlets tell- 
ing how to insert and clean the eye, they 
left the store. And then, after they had 
bought a box of candy for Nellie, they 
went back to the office. There, he told 
them about what he had seen, then 
gravely shook hands with them all; said 
good-by, and started off. He had been 
gone only a few moments when Mr. Bray- 
ton came in from his office, 

‘*Miss Curry,” he said, ‘‘wouldn’t you 
like alittle trip? Our visitor has left the 
treasured eye behind him, and he may 
wish it. You might follow the youngster 
and see the end of this matter.” 

Mi:s Curry, nothing loth, shut her ma- 
chine and departed. She caught sight of 
Johnnie just as he went into the ferry, 
and she followed him on to the train and 
stepped off at the little village where he 
did. 

But then she couldn’t keep up with him. 
She saw him turn into a house and when 
once she reached it, she paused at the 
open door. 

There was a little girl standing, looking 
expectantly at Johnnie, who excitedly 
was turning his pockets inside out, in vain 
search for the eye. 

‘*T had it—I had it!’ he declared, and 
his face grew troubled, and finally the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

‘*Tt was such a lovely eye,” he moanad ; 
‘blue, just like yours, and now ivs lost, 
and I nate myself. I’m fit to be a Demo- 
crat ;” and he threw himself into a chair, 
as if all hope were gone. 
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The weary-faced mother turned her fac a 
away. Nellie’s lips quivered; but she 
swallowed the sobs. 

‘* Never mind, Johnnie,” she said, strok- 
ing the freckled, tear-stained face of the 
boy—‘ never mind, Johnnie. You know 
it couldn’t make me see, and I guess I 
don’t look so very bad ;’ and she put her 
hand to the bandaged eye. 

Then she looked up, for a strange lady 
stood in the door and handed her a pack- 
age. 

**See, Johnnie !” she said. 

Johnnie dashed the tears from his eyes 
and looked at the package. His face grew 
bright, and he tore off the papers, touched 
the spring of the box; and there on its 
white cushion lay the blue eye, smiling 
like Nellie’s own. 

‘The eye! the eye!” he shouted. ‘See, 
Nellie ; it’s your very own ;” and he threw 
his arms about her and kissed her again 
and again. 

And Miss Curry, the tears fast blinding 
her eyes, hurried away from the happy 
scene. 





This is no regulation story. Johnnie 
Lee did not become Mr. Brayton’s office 
boy and finaily a millionaire himself, 
Young Temple aud the typewriter did not 
marry each other and ‘‘live happy ever 
after.” 

In fact, the whole episode was soon for- 
gotten. 

But in the far-away country town where 
Johnnie is growing to sturdy manhood, 
the story of his trip to New York isevera 
new one. 

Strangers sometimes speak of the mar- 
velous blue of Nellie’s eyes, with their long 
curling lashes. ; 

Then she will repeat the words to John- 
nie as hestops to leave the milk and chat, 
and they will laugh softly together while 
their faces are bright with happiness. 
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PEBBLES. 


WHEN lovers hang over the gate there 
is a good deal to be said on both sides before 
they quit.—Texus Sif tings, 





.... When Dublin Cathedral was reopened, 
after restoration at the expense of a Mr. 
Wise, the archbishop took for his text, ‘‘Go 
thou and do like Wise.”— it Bits. 


.--.‘*Mamma,”’ said little Elsie, as the 
family circle was discussing acquaintance, 
‘““T know two men, one is a gentleman, and 
the other is Papa.”—Adams Freeman, 


....‘*Ten milis make one cent,’ began 
the boy. ‘‘That’s about the truth these 
times,’’ said the school trustee, who owned 
a couple of cotton milis.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....*Say, Jack, what is the capital of 
Switzerland ?”’ Jack (who has just returned 
from abroad): ‘*‘ Why, the money they get 
from travelers, of course.”—Boston Bulle- 
tin. 


.... Kinks: “ Hello, Winks! what did you 
get for a Christmas present?” Winks:“A 
fifty-dollar bill.”’ Kinks: ‘From your 
wife?’ Winks: “No; from my wife’s mil- 
liner.”—Norristown Uerald, 


...e‘‘It’s all nonsense, dear, about wed- 
ding cake. I put an enormous piece under 
my pillow and dreamed of nobody.” 
“Well?” “And the next night I ate it 
and dreamed of everybody !’—Life. 


...-“* Dear me!” cried the nurse; “the 
baby has swallowed my railway ticket. 
What shallI do?” ‘‘Go and buy another 
right away,” returned the mother. “lam 
not going to let the conductor punch the 
baby.”’—Comic Cuts, 


.... Buttons: “ Thecount gave me a dollar 
to tell him truthfully if Miss de Riche was 
at home.” The Maid: “ And did you ?” 
Buttons: “Not much! I told Miss de Riche 
about it, and she gave mea dollar to tell 
him she was out.’’— Brooklyn Life. 


...“Piease, ma’am,” said the cook, “I'd 
like to give youa week’s notice.” ‘* Why, 
Mary, this is a great surprise. Do you hope 
to better yourself ?”’ ‘* Well, no, notexact- 
ly that,” answered Mary, with a blush; 
“Im going to get married.”—Christian 
Register. 


...»Mayor’s Secretary: ‘You can’t see 
the Mayor now; he’s in his private office.” 
Seedy Politician: ** What right’s he got to 
private office? It wuz a public office we 
elected him to, wuzn’t it? You tell him ter 
come right out, quick, or 1’m agin him.”— 
Roxbury Gazette. 











March 2', 1895. 

....- Smythe: *lintend Harry for the bar ; 
would you advise his begiuning on such 
old works as Coke and Blackstone?’ Tomp- 
kine: ““No: I would begin by grounding 
him even further back.” Smythe: ‘In- 
deed! in what?” Tompkins: ‘The Ten 
Commandments.” —Kuate Field’s Washing- 
ton. 


..Her Definitionu.—She was a little girl, 
playing with her doll. Some one overheard 
her saying softly to herself: *‘ Diet! diet! 
diet!’ ** Why, Nellie, what are you saying? 
You do not know what ‘diet’ means,’ 
“ Yes, I do; it’s eating something you don’t 
want because it’s good for you.’’—Ez- 
change. 


...eHow to Manage with Hens.—Mrs. 
Suburb: ‘I don’t see what’s the matter 
with our hens. They don’t lay at all.’’ 
Farmer Meadow: “You don’t feed ’em 
right, mum. Just yougive ’em about two 
dollars’ worth of corn every week, and 
they’ll lay you a dollar’s worth of eggs 
every seven days.”—New York Weekly. 


.. Teacher: ‘* Yes, children, the hairs of 
our heads are all numbered.” Smart Boy 
(pulling out a hair and presenting it): 
“Well, what is the number of this hair ?’ 
Teacher: *‘Number one, Johnny; and 


(pulling out several more) these are num- . 


bers two, three, four, five and six. Any- 
thing else you want to know?” Smart 
Boy: ‘“‘ No—no, sir.”’—Player and Sports- 
man. 


..“‘I want to gitacollar fer my hus- 
band,” said the hard faced woman ; ‘‘ and I 
declare I have plumb forgot the size. [ 
giner’ly buy all his collars and ties fer him, 
too.” “Ah!” siid the astute clerk. ‘“ Then 
you probably want about a thirteen and a 
half or fourteen.” “ Yes, that’s right ; but 
Idon’t see how you guessed it so easy ?” 
“Oh, [have noticed that a man who lets 
his wife buy all his haberdashery for him 
usually hasaneck of about that size.”’— 
Cincinnati Tribune. 


..Sympathy.—The pale-faced passenger 
looked out of the car windows with exceed - 
ing interest. Finally he turned to his seat- 
mate. “ You must think I never rode on 
the cars before,’”’ he said; “ but the fact is, 
pardner, I jist got out of the pen this morn- 
in’, an’ it does me good to look around. It 
is goin’ to be mighty tough, tho, facin’ 
my old-time friends, I s’pose, tho, you 
ain’t got much idea howa man feels in a 
case like that ?” ‘‘ Perhaps I have a better 
idea of your feelings than you think,” said 
the other gentleman, with asad smile, ‘I 
am just getting home from Congress.’”’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


..Farmer Oatcake, who, with his good 
wife, "Mandy, is on a brief visit to a 
daughter-in-law in Buffalo, looked over the 
newspapers on Saturday in an endeavor to 
find a church service on the following day 
which he might attend with hope of secur- 
ing spiritual satisfaction. He soon gleaned 
that the following scriptural subjects 
would be discussed from various city 
pulpits: “ Is the Trilby Craze Dying Out?” 
“Fitzsimmons vs. Corbett”; ‘‘How the 
Pastor Sperids His Vacation”; ‘Should 
Our Daughters Marry Foreign Noblemen ?” 
“High Sleeves and Theater Hats”; ‘ The 
Gold Brick Saloon”’’; ‘“ Canal Street on Sat- 
urday Night”; ‘Wordsworth and the 
Lake School of Poetry’; ‘The Fifty-third 
Congress’; ‘“‘ Rights of Motormen.”” Farm- 
er Oatcake gave it up after a while and 
laid down the paper, saying, with a sigh: 
“Laws sakes, "Mandy! I do believe that 
the Gospel and the scheme of salvation 
have gone clear out of fashion.”—Buffalo 
Express. 





> 


ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind urealways desired, and will be welcoined if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.| 
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Young Mothers 


ghoula early learn the necessity of keeping on 
| me aot su a yey of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
“ ilk for nursing babies as well as for 
; saeral cooking. It has stood the test for 30 
years, and its value is recognized. 








Spell from one letter to the next—down, 
up, right, left, or diagonally. Form as 
many words as may be necessary, removing 
each letter as itis used, and using it only 
once. The object is to remove the greatest 
possible number of letters by forming them 
into words in the manner described, 

RALPH. 

[A pleasing prize will be given for the 
best solution—received within ten days— 
preference to be given, in case of tie, to the 
answer containing the fewest words ]} 


279.—T wo FLOWERY EPISTLEs. 


[Blanks to be filled with botanical names 
of appropriate sound } 
An impecunious botanist— 
An indolent *** ** * * confessed— 
With taste for puzzling, t» his love 
Once on a * * *** these lines addressed : 
* Dear ****, * **** of tender love 
I’ve cherished long for * ** ; 
But heartlessly you’ve let me ** **, 
Scorched with a ** * ***** 
Have ever felt so hot. Sweet maid, 
Now **** this and your heart, and see 
A healing **** for my complaint— 
Thatis, in short, that you love me. 
No * *** of wealth have I to robe 
My wife in jewels, silk and ** *, 
But love will take the place of these 
And be the * ** * * **** prefer, 
And tho (I was not made to work) 
My mpaey- *** is empty quite, 
With your fine store of strength and 
HHHRHRE 
I’m sure we'll get along all right. 
Nor will you *** it, Jess, if you 
A favorable answer write.” 
The * * ** young maid, not **** of wit, 
Replied to him that very day ; 
Cee eHHHHHHe* Telecline your hand, 
For, truthfully, I cannot say 
I’ve love ** **** for you, or that 
Lsigh ****** when you're away. 
Nor would I suit you as a wife: 
You say of strength I have a ** ** *, 
But, really, I’m not fond of work 
And getting up at **** *7*** #*, 
My ***** are rather soft, I fear, 
To wield a heavy ***** all day— 
Instead of wedding, don’t you thiuk 
You could exist some cheaper way ? 
In short, I cannot marry you, 
For I shall ******** in May !”’ 
MABEL P. 


280.—LINKADE. 
(Example: Listen (list-ten)]. 
The lamp stands high on the total tower ; 
(Blow, wind, a bonny breeze !) 
The waves may dash and the storm may 
lower, 
But the beacon flames through cloud and 
shower, 
To guide the sailor, in darkest hour, 
Home over rolling seas. 


Down by the harbor the bell-buoy rings, 
(Blow, wind, a bonny breeze !) 
The gar slides through where the seaweed 
clings, 
The two sweeps round on its circling wings, 
And oh, for the bark that the one gale 
brings 
Home over rolling seas, 


A watcher climbs up the wiuding stair; 

(Blow, wind, a bonny breeze !) 

The bay is calm and the sky is fair ; 
A well known pennon salutes the air; 
Aud “Ab!” she softly cries, *‘ he is there, 

Home over rolling seas !” 

M. C. 8S. 
— DIAMOND. 

1, A letter ; 2,a river of Circassia (Worc.); 
8, spirit; 4, British sand lances or sand 
eels ; 5, an apparatus designed for collecting 
spores, gerins, bacteria, etc.; 6, metamor- 
phosing; 7, example; 8, tools used for 
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smoothing molds ; 9, protracts ; 10, a prefix 
signifying ‘‘ within ”; 11, a letter. 
R. O. CHESTER. 


282.—CHARADE. 
A tropic sun, a land breeze one, 
A cane-brake, silvery green ; 
A river wide whose torpid tide 
Flows lazily between ; 
A joyous cheer, and, pattering near, 
A crowd of small, brown soles ; 
A splash, a scream, and in the stream 
Two happy little wholes. 


A low bank seen, a leafy screen, 
A crocodile asleep (?); 
Great jaws apart, a stealthy start, 
A slow, tremendous leap ; 
An anguished cry from threes near by : 
Four little fear-winged soles ; 
And home once more (don’t underscore) 
Two saddened little wholes. 
MABEL P., 
SOLVERS OF 269, 


Of those who studied *‘ Something in 
Names,” about twenty gave a complete list 
of the answers. The prize, therefore, has 
beeu awarded for the neatest of these lists 
to James Heard, Summit, N. J. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MARCH 


274.— 


AZ2Pazwo 
ARS zee m 
Tae ZP 


Sea8ezncn4 
SUS Ze nur 


275.—1, Bay; 2, lake; 3, creek; 4, run; 5, 
pool, 6, cataract; 7, basin; 8, strait; 9, 
spring; 10, fountain, 

276.—1, Man-drill; 2, axis; 3, aye-aye; 4, 
sloth ; 5, shrew ; 6, dandie (dandy); 7, lyux 











(links); 8, Mohr (more); 9, pointer; 10, hare 
(hair); 11, boar (bore); 12, beaver. 
277.—He-brew. 
Sabun— 
WHAT'S THAT? WHY, 
THE PERSIAN FOR 
SOAP, 
Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap, 


Persian Healing, 


“NEEDS NO INTERPRETER 

OF ITS PECULIAR MERITS 
“OTHER THAN ONE WHO 
“HAS USED IT FOR THE 
“COMPLEXION OR IN THE 
“BATH AND NURSERY. AND 
“IT ALWAYS IS JUST WHAT 
“ITS FRIENDS SAY IT IS. 
“ THEY HAVE RECOMMEND. 
“ED IT FOR YEARS. ASK 
“YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT.” 


9, powo' '$ HEALTH EX ERCISER 
0.t:0 ntlemen, Lauies, Youths; ath- 

ce lete or invalid. Complete gymnasi- 
m iin; take 6 in. floor room ; scientific, 
durable, cheap. Over! 6.000 physi- 
clans, lawyers, editors, and ouhers 
Tid © ircular, 0 Eng’s, 
Physic- 





now use it. 
tree. D.L. Down, Scientific, 
al & Vocal Culture. 9 E.14tbSt., N.Y 





QUINA. LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by 
by F. Hiscox, asijtateenalircte tail Sold oly PORE 
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Send or ‘tthe same as Pearline.” 
it Back 


honest—send it back, 


nomical, 
Pearline. : —in d 
o) o), steres of the better 
peo \P throughout the land, you'il 


me 


and if your grocer sends you something in 
440 JA 


‘Those who have the most 


at ive 
save the most. 


it,as a rule, because they 
‘They're more eco- 
These people buy 

Proof—in all 


class 


find the sales of Pearline far 
in the lead. Now, these eco- 
nomical people wouldn't use 


—N Pearline for their washing 


and cleaning, if they didn't 
find it to be just what we 


say—the most cconomical in 
every way. Would they? 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous crocers will tell you ‘‘ this is cs good as is 


Il’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
lace of Pearline, be 
ES PYLE, New York, 
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For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig¢ 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 





Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Then LOOK forthe letters ‘ S.H.& M.” on the 
label, and take no other, no matter what the clerk may 
tell you. 
For sale by all dry oo is dealers, 


A set of the’’S. H. & M."’ miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,"’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

Address 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. 
‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 

RSTO ELLOS SOAS SPR GLAS ; 
A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


‘ HARPER'S } 
YOUNG 
; PEOPLE 


; STORY COMPETITION § 








LS 
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Tbe 


s A PRIZE 


for Young People Only 
; Hareer’s YounGc Porte offers three prizes for 
p the best stories, not exceeding 2:00 words, which 
> shall be sent to it, on or before April 15th, 1895, 
g written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 
years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: 
First Prize, $60 ; second, $25; third, $26 


A NEW LONG SERIAL 


SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK MUNROE 


Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of 
the Juveniles 


nee ce 


Write for Sample Copy and 16-p, lus, Prospectus, Free 


3 Published by HARPER A&A BROTHERS, N, Y. 
Pi tn tr in tf tn te tn fe on te en 


JOHNSON 
SEA ISLAND ZEPHYR 


Bicycle 
Cloth 


Write for 


Samples 





Wears Well 
4f- Washes Well 
ticularly 
A Par 
Jb Adapted to 
Bicycling 





JOHNSON MANUFACTURING co, 


83 Worth St., New York. _ 
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Srove poris 
Or durability and for 
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% THE RISING SUN 
Ae. STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


= pou 





Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 








Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





| For the week ending Thursday, March 1th, 1895.] 


TEAS.—The market continues rather quiet, 
with demand — for choice grades, and with 
no indication of bigher prices yet in view. 
Formosa is quoted at 15@45c.; Fuchau, 11@25c.; 
Amoy, 11@l4c., and new Japans, 14@30c. 


COFFEE.—Mild grades of coffee are quiet but 
firm. Brazilian coffees are held very firm, and 
importers show considerable confidence in the 
situation. Java is quoted at 2l@3lc.; Mocha, 
Beri oc. ; Maracaibo, 174@2Ic, ; Laguayra, li% 
@22c., and Brazil, 1634@17c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar has been quiet but 
firm this week, but the volume of business is 
somewhat pee pone caused by the trouble in 
Cuba. Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 44@ 
4%c.; granulated, 4@4'4c., and cubes and Mold 
o A,” 4hg@4t4c. 


PROVISIONS.—The market has been moder 
ately active for all hog products, and it clos«s 
firmer. Pork is higher, with mess at $12.50713; 
family, $12@12.50, and short clear, $12.75@15 25. 
Beef is quiet, with extra mess at $7 50@8.00; 
family, $10@12.50, and packet, $8.50:@10. Beef 
hams are quiet and unchanged at $17 per bbl. 
Lard is steady and higher at $6.9@7 per 100 th. 
Pickled bellies are firm at 534@6c. per tb; shoul- 
dere, 434c., and hams, 8@8¢c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The volume of business 
has been pretty fair this week, especially in 
spring patents and city flour. Spring baker has 
met with some demand, but other grades were 
dull. City mill flour has advanced about 10 
cents. Western winter patents are quoted at 
ee} per bbl.; straights, $2.80.4@2.85; clears, 

2.6062.75; city patents, $4@4.10; clears, $3.350 
3.40; spring patents, $3.60@3.05; straights, $2.00 
@3, aud clears. $2.6002.70. Buckwheat flour is 
dull at $1.60@1.65 per bay, and rye flour firm at 
$363.10 per bbl. Cornmeal is easy, with Bran- 
dywine at $2.75, and Western, $2.50.02-70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—On Tuesday the wheat 
market made a sharp advance of 2c. per bushel, 
caused largely by the Government report. The 
report showed that the amount of wheat in the 
hands of farmers was much less than expected, 
and operators tried to purchase wheat as fast as 
possible. There was a little reaction from this 
strong advance later, and the market is rather 
weak and uncertain. The market for cash 
wheat has very few attractive features, and the 
receipts West continue fair. Many traders dis 
credit the Government's report, and believe 
that there is mere wheat in the hands of farm- 
ers than soporte. May wheat closes at 61'4@ 
él}ec., and No.2 red ~~ 61l@b614c. The market 
for corn has been more active, and in sympathy 
with wheat prices bave hardened a little. 
Prices have receded a little again from the 
strong position taken*immediately after the re- 
port of the Government was received. Liberal 
offerings of cash corn since then have caused 
prices to take a very uncertain tone. The de- 
crease in the visible has been small. May corn is 
5OM4c.; NO.2 cash, W4G@5lc., and No.2 white, 5léc. 
Oats were affected very little by the report, 
and they did not advance much in sympathy 
with either corn or wheat. The market has been 
featureless all the week. About the same range 
of prices are quoted as last week. May outs are 
Sec.; No. 2 cash, 344oc., and No. white, 3ic. 
Barley is quiet at 63@66c.,and buckwheat steady 
with Japanese at 51@M4c., and silver hull, 48@ 
50c. The market is steady and higher for hay 
and siraw. Prime timoivhy hay is 75c. per 100 th; 
No. 3 to No. 1, 55@7Uc., and clover mixed, 55@ 
60c. Long rye straw is W@bic.; short rye, 40@ 
45c., and oat straw, 3s@Wc. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The demand for 
butter has increased a little at the reduced 
rates, but arrivals have been larger, and stocks 
are accumulating again. Gilt-edge lots of 
creamery sell well, but othergrades are dull and 
weak. New creamery extra is ]9c.; firsts, 1646@ 
18c.; thirds to seconds, 11@16c.; new State dairy, 
10@18c.; imitation creamery, *#@l4c.,and factory, 
T@lle. Old butter isdull and unchanged. Home 
trade in cheese has been very good, and export- 
ers have taken considerable lots of low grades. 
Prices, are steady and firm on all but part skims. 
Large size full cream cheese is8@llc.; small, 
849@12c.; small part skims, 4@8oc.; large, 3@7c.; 
State full skims, 14@2oa 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—There has been a 
good market for live poultry, and the feeling of 
firmness prevails #t the close on all prime 
stock. Fowis are 10%@lic.; chickens, 10@10'¢c.; 
old roosters, 644@7c.; turkeys, l0@llc.; ducks, 
60c.@$1 per pair, and geese, $1@1.37. Dressed 
poultry is cleaning up closely, receipts are run- 
ning light, and buyers are paying good prices 
for their stock. Hen turkeys are 114@124¢c ; 
young toms, 9@10'¢c.; fowls, 10@11c.; Philaael- 
phia chickens, broilers, 28@3Uc ; fall roasters, 
21@23c.; yearling pullets, 16@18c., and capons, 
15@24c. No. 1 frozen poultry is as follows: 
Turkeys, 12@18c.; chickens, 11@12c.; fuwls, 944 
@lvc., and ducks, 4@l6c. Eggs are inexcessive 
receipt, very dull, and much lower. Fresh 
Jersey eggs are 13!¢c.; State and Pennsylvania, 
124@lac.; Western, 1234c.; Southern, 12@12«c., 
and duck eggs, 35c. 


FRESH FRUITS,—Apples are in less demand, . 


weaker, and in pretty liberalsupply. Greenings 
are $3.25@4 per bbl.; Baldwins and Spy, $3@ 
8.75; winesap, $4.50: Ben Davis, $4, and russets, 
$2@2.75. Cranberries are steady, with Cape 
Cod at $10@14 per bbl., and Jersey, $3 50@4 per 
crate. Oranges are firm for choice qualities. 
Californias are $2.50@3.25 per box; Messina, 

1.50@2.25; Valencia, $3@3.50 per case, and 

lorida strawberries, 65c.@$1 per quart 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Demand 
for potatoes is good, receipts small and prices 

m. Bermudas are $7@7.50 per bbli.; Eastern 
rose, $2.50@2.62 ; Hebron and white kinds, $2%@ 
2.15; Scotch magnums, $2.25@2.35 per sack, and 
sweets, $1 2.50. White onions are $5@8 per 
bbl.; and yellow, $2@2.75 ; cabbages, st to 
eee celery: #2 7 per 100 stalks; kale, 

1.50 per bbl.; ps, $1.25, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
RE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOKS AND. CHOCOLATES 


6 it, have 
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— HIGHEST AWARDS 


A Industrial and Food 
| EXPOSITIONS 


Nn Europe an Ameria 


aK, ' 
Ui.) PLL Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
3 jes or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
. used in any of their reparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ANTISEPTIC AND PROPHYLACTIC. 


HE REST MOUTH & TOOTH WasH KNOWN 


MEDICAL NOVELTY CO., 21 West 23S‘ N.Y. 
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Also Gluten Dyspepga FPyr, Barley Crystals, 
and Patent Bis 1 Pastry OUT. 
Unrivale curope. 
Pamphiets ples Free. 

Write Farwell ,N.Y., U.8, 


‘ield doubled and one-third grain 
bill saved by using our GREEN 
BONE CUTTER, The ONLY 
one receiving an Award 


' at the World's 
S@ Special Cataloques free... 

TEBSTER & HANNUM, | 
No. 171 Albany Street, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


BY FE. P. POWELL. 


HAVING occasion lately to look over the 
plantings done by our Rural Art Associa- 
tion, I found one street planted with pines, 
all alive but two or three, but another set 
with thrifty young Norway maples, and 
but one tree alive. The difference has a 
cause or causes, and it crowded on me so 
hard that I canvot help taking my pen to 
say a few words about tree planting. It 
would naturally seem to be a very simple 
matter, easily comprehended by instinct; 
but human art has proved far more capable 
in devising ways how not to do it. The 
difference in the instances cited was that, in 
the case of the pines every tree (on a bank) 
was staked at once, and mulched and pro- 
tected from cattle. In the case of the Nor- 
way maples no stakes or boxes or other pro- 
tection was applied until cattle had nibbed 
and browsed and nearly ruined each one 
Then the tree planter put on boxes. It was 
too late. The nice art of transplanting re- 
quires prompt and exact work. I saw a 
row of city trees set at one time that was 
the ideal method of doing a thing the 
wrong way. The holes were dug nearly a 
month before the trees were brought. Mean- 
while showers bad made the loose soil 
lumpy, and the hole was packed and sod- 
den. ‘The roots were set down into water 
and the dirt about them was pressed into 
mud. The row was a failure as a whole, 
and most of the trees died completely. 
I bought a lot of trees with two of my 
neighbors. ‘They came from a reliabie 
firm; were first-class trees, with fine roots. 
My own lived, every one, and so did those 
secured by one of my neigbors; but the 
portion that went to the third party almost 
wholly failed. He could not be persuaded 
that the fault was his own. There is no 
reason for the very large holes that are in- 
sisted on by some; but the rule should be 
to have the hole several inches larger than 
the average spread of the roots. Let it be 
about two inches deeper than the boll of 
the tree—that is, set the tree a trifle deeper 
than it stood in the nursery or the forest. 

Fussiness is not needed ; and three-fourths 
of the pretenses of professional gardeners 
are utterly useless. A tree is none the bet- 
ter generally for having taken two men half 
aday to set it. With a first-class man I can 


set twoapple trecs an hour on aright sort of 
a day, aud am sure of not losing one. I know 
some who are particular to have each tree 
Jace exactly as it did in the nursery or pas- 





ture wheuce it came. 


Others insist on just 





the opposite plan of reversing each tree. 
They hold it to be important that the side 
which was south be now turned to the 
north. A lot of these whims must be 
scouted, and attention fixed on matters 
that really are essential. 

The first of all matters is to get a hole in 
good soil and the dirt well pulverized, and 
then set the tree in as quickly as it can be 
gotin. When well fixed, work each shovel 
of dirt about the roots carefully. When 
tbe hole is half full crowd the dirt as tight 
as itcan berammed. You can never get it 
too tight if you do not bruise the roots, 
or crowd off the fine, delicate rootlets. It 
is always the small, fibrous roots that do 
the first feeding, and that must be most 
carefully guarded. Don’t let a hired man 
kick his boots in recklessly and break these 
off. Cover about them with your hands if 
needed, and give them the best soil. Gen- 
erally the top soil, which was first thrown 
out, is the best to throw in first—at the 
bottom. Tread down once more just before 
the hole is full; firm it solid. Then throw 
on a few shovelfuls that you do not tread 
or crowd at all. There should be about 
tbree inches of this loose, top soil. If any 
sods are put in, let them be cut fine and 
put near the bottom ; they will fatten the 
soil. But do not throw ina single piece of 
old root, or a chip, or any wood to decy ; 
it willcreate fungous disease. In fact, the 
hole must not be very near where a tree has 
decayed before, for the ground will be full 
of disease. You cannot set an orchard over 
again successfully by planting in the same 
places. ‘Trees of any size should be protect- 
ed as soon as planted. It does not pay to 
wuit till half a dozen are run over, or pulled 
about by cattle or boys. Tie with soft hop 
twine to stakes firmly set; or, if necessary, 
set two stakes and crossbars. The tree 
when set must not only be cut back, but 
must have every sucker bud carefully cut 
out, 

A good deal depends on the age of the 
trees that are set. I do not believe in mov- 
ing little whip-stock trees that are about 
like a good riding whip. The chances are 
such trees will stand four or five years be- 
fore making a start. My experience with 
small trees by mail is, that generally they 
are not likely to make growth for several 
years, Sometimes they will never grow— 
and yet not quite die. I prefera good-sized 
and always a stocky tree. Peach trees 
should be set smaller, and always be year- 
lings. Plums and cherries and apricots 
should be two-year olds. Apple and pear 
trees should stand, when set, from four to 
six feet high, and not less than an inch in 
diameter; this is all-important with pear 
trees. Evergreens I have set at all sizes, 
but do not care to have them over five feet 
high ; and then they should be sheared in 
sharply. Flat leaved evergreens should not 
be set when over two feet. Shrubs may be 
readily set at all sizes, if sufficient pains be 
taken. Mail plants will do very well. 
Magovolias and hickories and oaks must be 
set when quite small. Some growers prefer 
to have these pot-grown, and transferred to 
the ground when two years old. All trees 
with thick taproots and few fibrous roots 
should at least be often transplanted in the 
nursery rows. Street trees can be set when 
twelve or fifteen feet high most convenient- 
ly, and then should be well headed in. 

It is very seldom necessary to move trees 
of large size; it seldom pays. Butif the 
matter be undertaken, first have a spade of 
silver anda pickax of gold. To doit suc- 
cessfully will cost you money. There pos- 
itively must beno hurry and no slighting. 
First of all, cut back the tree severely, but 
not as you would a young tree to nearly a 
bare pole. You should leave the essential 
form of the head. I had occasion some 
years since to move an arbor-vitie hedge 
that was twenty years old—some ten rods 
of it. This we accomplished with only the 
loss of one very small tree. The limbs were 
tangled and necessitated much care. In- 
deed, we moved often ten feet at atime. 
First, the new trench was dug and puddled 
thoroughly. Then ditches were dug on both 
sides of the hedye: and levers of hickory 
were used to pry up strips until we could 
make an easy break. ‘These were moved to 
the new trench, water poured in again, 
then the roots covered with dirt, then more 
water. After a couple of days the dirt was 
rammed down tightly, and then another 
puddling, and, finally, a mulch of dry dirt 
left lcose on top. The first setting of an 
evergreen hedge does not rightly differ from 

this plan, except in the amount of work. 
The secret of success is in water and mulch. 
Paddling roots means having the ground 
absolutely saturated with water. A half 
supply of water is generally worse than 
none. If a dry spell beon, the small amount 
of irrigation causes the surface soil to cake 
and then crack. Moisture is not so easily 
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taken from the air. Whatever you water, 
from a strawberry to an oak, do it through 
and through. 

Over and over again we have to urge the 
use of mulch. If you set fruit trees in the 
spring, as soon as they are well in get a 
load of coal ashes and throw a scuttleful 
or two about each one (ash of anthracite 
but never of bituminous). This is as per- 
fect a mulch as you can get. Itis porous 
for air. It is not good for mice to nest it. 
It equalizes temperature. It is clean. It 
retains moisture. It always has in ita 
small percentage of fertilizing element— 
generally some ash from wood. If ashes 
are not convenient, take sawdust, tan- 
bark, old manure, rotted leaves. Trees with. 
out mulch must be watched all the first 
year, and never on any account be allowed 
to suffer from dry weather. This rule is of 
more importance in the Western States 
than in the Eastern, for the sun shines more 
uninterruptedly west of the Alleghaniecs, 
What is important for orchard trees is all- 
important for shade trees, because they are 
set where they are less likely to be watched, 
and two or three dry days will head off the 
formation of new roots. 

The time of planting is not a question be- 
tween spring and fall, but between setting 
in the right soil and setting early. Never 
plant a tree in wet, sodden soil, or when it is 
clodded. Asa rule, both in spring and fall, 
itis better to plant early if soil is mellow 
This gives the full of the growing season to 
the formation of roots. I often buy in the 
fall and heel in during winter, so as tohave 
the trees on hand exactly when I want them 
in the spring. To ‘heel in” means to cover 
the roots and some of the body with dirt, 
well mounded to shed water. Never let a 
hollow be left about trees where set, or 
heeled in in the fall, for the water will settle 
about them, and rot will begin. If more 
trees are received in the spring than you 
can set out in a couple of hours heel them 
in. Wrap at once a wet cloth or wet straw 
about those you are carrying about. The 
first rule of all is, never let thesun see the 
roots of a tree, if you wish to have it thrive, 
Set always on a dry day, aud wet the roots 
when planted. Never set during a heavy or 
soaking shower. Get them in just ahead of 
a shower if possible. However much you 
soak the soil, always throw some dry dirt 
over the top to prevent caking of the soil 
and to hold in the moisture. Thisrule holds 
for all sorts of plants, however suwmall. 
Strawberry plants especially should be well 
puddled, and then mulched with some dry 
soil. 

The notion is common that trees should 
have the soil specially enriched. This is 
not true, but often dangerous, Get the soil 
clean and well mixed and well pulverized. 
If the spot is really barren draw on ordinary 
good soil. Barn manures put about the 
roots of fruit trees will damage, and gen- 
erally kill them. They may linger in life, 
but never thrive. The evil comes from fun- 
goid growths. Evergreen roots will not ene 
dure manure of any kind. Give them sand 
and loam and ordinary clay soil. Good corn 
land is good tree land; but for an orchard 
always prefer clay soil to a high per cent. of 
sand. Where trees grow very rapidly they 
are not sure to be long-lived. 

Trees purchased from a distant nursery 

1 prefer to have come in small packages, 
with roots done up in straw. When boxed, 
if the weather turns warm, there is danger 
of buds starting, and a year’s growth ruined 
—if not worse. But when done up in straw 
and canvas, the work must be well done 
or the trees may as well be thrown away. 
For some reason nurserymen seldom thor- 
oughly prune trees before shipping. If 
they do not, the work must be done at once 
when received. Cut off every broken or 
bruised twig, and cut back the other limbs 
to a couple of buds. Always leave the last 
bud on alimb pointing in the direction you 
wish the limb to grow. 

A transplanted tree means a tree that 
we propose to allow to develop the fullest 
beauty and shapeliness that is possible. It 
is therefore essential to give it sun and alr. 
We make generally the blunder of crowding 
our lawns and yards. One perfect tree is 
better than a half-dozen half developed. 
The marvelous beauty of a weeping birch 
when grown forty feet high, and every limb 
clean and in its place, with room to sweep 
over the lawn and dip down to the clover 
tops, is rarely seen—very rarely. I know 

hundreds of these. trees, but not half 4 

dozen perfect ones. This is true of all 

other trees. What can be grander than& 
linden—a dear old big basswood feeding & 
hive of bees in June, or a homeful butter- 
nut reaching its protective arms out for & 
diameter of forty feet ? Even our common 
lilacs are seldom seen in perfection. 

would earnestly advise against the passion 
for planting beyond our capacity to feed. 
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The passion for cutting is slowly getting 
out of American instincts. We have cut 
down one thousand millions of acres of trees 
inside a hundred years. The time has come 
to plant. But our people as a rule make 
awkward work ofit. They have to create a 
new instinct—a sort of tree sympathy. 
From bad.pruning the trees set along our 
roadsides forty to sixty years ago are near 
ly all diseased, and will have to be speedily 
replaced. It is certain that much of this 
will be done heedless of natural laws I 
see that one of the larger cities has at last 
created a tree commission—outside of poli- 
tics—to have sole charge of the street trees. 
it is the only way to secure good shade 
trees. There is no possibility for good 
health for human beings without thorough 
ly healthy trees. ‘The animal and vegetable 
world are complementary. Our Rural Art 
Associations should be multiplied so as to 
exist in every large village and town. 

CuinTon, N. Y. 
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CAMPHOR TREES IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD, 








THE camphor tree has been tried with 
fairly good success in this State. Three 
years ago the Los Angeles Express made 
mention of three camphor trees growing in 
that city. One flourishing tree was at least 
twenty feet high, having been planted in 
May, 1885. Its spreading branches gave 
comfortable shade, and the tree required 
but little water, the adobe soil about the 
tree being hard and cracked. The owner of 
the tree, Mr. J. E. Buddington, was of the 
opinion that the great secret of raising the 
camphor tree is to let it alone, not trimming 
it very much, 

Iu Marin County a gentleman had, a 
number of years ago, a four-year-old cam- 
phor tree eight feet high, with a proportion- 
ate spread of width. Thecampbor tree has 
done well in Tulare City and in Amador. 
Camphor trees sent out by the Central Ex 
periment Station of the State University 
did well in spots in Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, Ventura, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Clara, Alameda, Sonoma, Placer, Napaand 
Calaveras counties, according to reports of 
owners in 1890. In other spots there was 
trouble with the trees; but thut so widely 
separated counties as some of these should 
prove good ground for the camphor tree is 
encouraging. 

The Pacific Rural Press, of San Fran- 
cisco, recently warned Californians as fol- 
lows: 

* While we are neglecting our fitness to grow 
camphor, Japan is threatening to get possession 
of the resources of headache cure which China 
now possesses. It is said that Japan will h.ve 
control of the world’s supply of camphor, 
should it get the island of Formosa as part of 
its indemnity from China, according to An- 
thony T. Pitchard, who lived many years in 
Asia. ‘Camphor sold for Jess than ten cents a 
pound twenty years ago,’ he says,‘ but it has 
advanced to over one dollar a pound.’ This 
May be a suggestion to Californians who might 
do well by planting forests of this very hand- 
some evergreen, which has already demon- 
Strated its successful growth in this State. It is 
how time to prepare gum camphor and camphor 
wood for the next generation.” 


One gentleman at Escondido, San Diego 
County, reporting about the camphor trees 
sent him by the Experiment Station of the 
State University, said that his trees died. 
He stated that there was a little alkali in 
his land. A gentleman at Anaheim, Los 
Angeles County, reported that the camphor 
trees seemed to grow with ‘‘as little care 
48 anythingin the garden.”?’ Another mau 
at Nordhoff, Ventura County, reported that 
&Camphor tree grew about ten inches the 
first year after planting. A man at Paso 
Robles, San Luis Obispo County, reported 
that he planted the camphor trees with 
great care for shade trees, and they seemed 
to do well for a week or two. A late frost 
came and killed the trees down to the 
ground. The trees, after putting out new 
shoots, finally died. A gentleman of Santa 
Cruz County reported that four of his five 
trees died, the bark having turned black 
just above the ground, and the tree becom- 
ing yellow. In Santa Clara County, one 
camphor tree’s leayes were scorched by a 
blighting north wind that made the leaves 
look as if burnt. This tree died. In Contra 
Costa County, also, five camphor trees died 
of extremely hot weather. One lady in So- 
noma County reported that some of her cam- 
phor trees remained green for several weeks 
after planting, till a north wind dried the 
leaves and they never started again. Others 
of her camphor trees looked well. In Mendo- 
cino County two cam phor trees were killed by 
frost. In Shasta County, somewhat further 
North than Mendocino, three camphor trees 
were killed down by the sun, but sprouted 
‘gain from the roots. At Redding, in 
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Shasta County, some camphor trees died of 
a kind of black blight that seemed to attack 
the trees at the surface of the ground, and 
pass down tothe roots. In Placer County 
the north wind, which seems to be an enemy 
of the campbor tree in California, killed 
some trees, and in Butte County some of 
the camphor trees that died were discovered 
to have borers in theroots. Warm weather 
may possibly have had it~ influence, too, on 
the trees. From Fresno County a gentleman 
reported that the camphor trees made a few 
leaves at first, but a black spot appeared on 
the stem of the trecs about two inches 
above the ground, and in a few days the spot 
made a black ring an inch or more around 
the tree. The top, after remaining green 
about two weeks, died. The roots sent up 
small sprouts that died also. 

Notwithstanding this series of calamities 
the general reports concerning the camphor 
trees sent out by the Experiment Station 
were quite favorable in many cases. Cam- 
phor trees seem to thrive on many kiods of 
soil. One gentleman reported the trees as 
growing rapidly on black adobe soil In 
another county, the trees being irrigated, 
were vrowing slowly in red foot-hill soil. 
The State Board of Horticulture, in its re- 
port for 1892, placed camphor among the 
list of plants proved to be adapted to the 
soil and climate of California, stating that 
camphor makes a fine growth. 

At the Eleventh State Fruit Growers’ 
Convention, held at National City, San 
Diego County, in April, 1889, Mr. H. H. 
Berger, of San Francisco, in an essay stated 
that the camphor tree is hardier than the 
eucalyptus, mentioning as his proof his 
experience during the severe frosts of Feb- 
ruary, 1888, when the eucalyptus was frozen 
to the ground, but the camphor tree with- 
stood the coid. Mr. Berger stated that the 
camphor tree is easily grown from seed, 
which must, however, be sown soon after 
becoming mature, for the oil of the 
seed becomes rancid and prevents germi- 
nation. The seeds would sprout in from 
five to six weeks, and the growth of the 
camphor is almost as rapid as that 
of the eucalyptus. Mr. Berger fur- 
ther said that the camphor tree is 
claimed to have the power of keeping 
away or counteracting malarial influences, 
malaria being unknown in places in Japan 
where the camphor tree is largely planted. 
Mr. Berger described the Japanese method 
of producing oil and crystals from the cam- 
phor tree as quite primitive, the campbor 
wood being cut into chips and placed in a 
wooden tub fitting into an iron vessel con- 
taining water. The wooden tub is covered, 
and has a bottom pierced with holes. A 
slow fire being kept under the iron vessel, 
the water boils and the steam goes up 
through the chips in the wooden tub. The 
oil and camphor separate from the chips. 
A bamboo pipe runs from the main tub, 
connecting it with a series of other tubs, 
and in the last tub the cooled extract falls 
on straw, where the crystals of camphor 
remain, while the oil and water pass to a 
lower compartment. The crystals are col- 
lected for market, and the oil is used for 
illuminating. Mr. Berger stated that ex- 
periments had been conducted in this State 
and proven satisfactory. He spoke of the 
fact of the annual importation of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of camphor, and asked the 
question, ‘‘ Why not have the home-pro- 
duced article ?”’ 

What is said in the Report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1893, 
about the careless, wasteful way in which 
Chinese gatherers are accustomed to de- 
stroy the camphor laurels of Formosa 
might prove an incentive to beginning the 
planting and production of camphor some- 
where in the United States. Said the Su- 
perintendent of Gardens and Grounds in 
the Report, speaking of camphor: 





“The large and increasing quantities of this 
drug consumed in all civilized countries make 
the question of its continuous production and 
regular supply a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. It is a well-known fact that the sub- 
limation of the crude camphor from the wood is 
conducted in a primitive, careless way, which 
causes great waste. The camphor laurels of 
Formosa are gradually being destroyed under 
the careless system employed by the Chinese 
gatherers. In fact, they have been entirely ex- 
terminated along the seaboard, and the wood is 
now obtained from the forests along the fron- 
tier between the settlements of the Chinese and 
the inland mountainous regions still occupied 
by the aboriginal population. The camphor 
gatherers are thus continually exposed to the 
assaults of the natives, which interrupt the 
profitable prosecution of this industry. No at- 
tempts are made toward planting other trees to 
take the place of those destroyed, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of the drug is obtained only by 
constant encroachment upon the territory of 
the Formosans, the trees being thus destroyed 
still further into the interior at every new move, 
gradually exhausted the supply.” 


There is evidently some anticipation of 
the time when camphor shall be a product 
of the United States: for, after describing 
the crude methods of extracting camphor 
on and Japan, it is furthermore 
Salad: 


** When the production of the article becomes 
an industry in this country, as appears quite 
»yrobable, undoubtedly vast improvements will 
= made over these primitive methods.” 


Mr. Berger questioned the California 
State Fruit Growers’ Convention, “ Why 
not give the camphor treea chance ?”” From 
the numerous experiments here, it would 
seem that, if the camphor tree is protected 
in times of scorching north winds and in 
seasons when sun-scald might affect the 
sensitive bark, the prospect of the tree’s 
prosperity in California would be good. 
One Californian has said: ‘* The camphor 
will undoubtedly thrive wherever the 
orapge does, but it requires care at first.” 


East OAKLAND, CAL. 








It is waste of good things 
to use “ pearl glass” or “pearl 
top,” unless you get the right 
shape and size for your lamp. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


tough glass. 


maker of 





The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original, Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective —- will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. 
required, Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars. LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York 


Trees:“Shrubs. 
Parsons & Sons Co,, 


Litd 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


THE AURAPHONE 


is a recent sctentific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deat. When io the ear 
itis invisiovle, and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. Tt is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, 
un ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can 
be tested free of charge at 
TUK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 

716 Metropolitan Building, Madison 8q., New York, 


or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


No washing 


















Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Vines and Roses. All standard and 
special varieties. Send for illus. Catalogue. 
9 9 LITTLE & CO.Rochester,N.Y. 


or 52 Exchange Place, N.Y.City. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., | 
Landscape Gardeners and Hardy Plant Specialists. 


Finest collection of hardy plants and ornamental shrubs in 


America. 


Plans and estimates furnished, and the work done if desired. 


Write for 1895 Catalogue, now ready. 


54 Sixth Street. Pittsburgh Pa. 





”» PISO’S CURE FOR 
at CURES WHER LSE FAILS 


oO 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
no in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
| paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
‘ dress to which he would like the paper sent, 
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Perfect Cure.» 


“From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
- body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ed a perfect cure.’””— Mrs. KATE 


Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair.~ - 











+ You desire to be Stylish’ 
We GK 
« Will : 
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Interline the ‘Puffed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


IBRE sii: 
HAMOIS 


$ Puffed Sleeves and Skirts wiil not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. rY 
DSSS EASY OE EE) 


and your 
%, destre will be 
$ realized. 
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FOR 40 YEAKS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 
Mas been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 80RE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN In 
THE SIDE AND BBEAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Dr.WwM. HALT. CO. NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS wiil not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS shou!d renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ana advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

pers or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 


biwg List. 

e can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


am of tartar baking 


wder. Highest 
» all” iy leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government 


epor wt. 
Rovan. BAKING PowDER Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y 


ACKER, MERRALL &CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. and Gth Ave., and Broadway and42dSt . 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 





Also finest canned goods in the world. 

Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








Qpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


Are You Going to Paint? 


afew Paint is unequaled for Beauty ani 
ura 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five years 
in every section of the Country with the most satis- 
factory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or build- 
ings, send for sample card of beautiful tints and 
testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York. 








Kstablished 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high grade watches are now selling 
at greatly reduced prices. 
Inquire of any Jeweler or of 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Stee Chicago, 


it’s all Fol-de-rol 


to think that because we 
make the BEST desks, we 
cen not beat them all in 

Low Prices. TRY US. 


A.H. ANDREWS & Co. 


215 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, B:ooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LADIES! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and l5c. in 
MERI CAN a ihe and we will mail you 
lb. sample of Best fg\ im- 











GREATA 


selec’ ; 
| PREMIUMS by —_ 
ing orders for Teas, Coffees, 
Baking Powder and Spices to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEKACO., 


P.O. Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsbu 


New York. 
‘St. Louis. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN 
Cincinnati. 
PAHNESTOCKE, 
Pittsburgh. 
” New York. 
KENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROB.CO 
Philadelphia. 


‘The old saying 


that “goods well bought are half sold” 

true of Pure White Lead. Dealers cannot 
afford to sell, or painters to use, unknown 
or inferior brands (see list genuine brands). 
Reputation is capital, and can only be ac- 


quired by selling or using the best materials. 


MORLEY, sana Responsible dealers sell, and practical paint- 


MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis. 


5 Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 
Chicago. 


SOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 


ers everywhere use these brands. 


Any desired shade of color may be easily produced by using 
National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, Sample card of 
colors and pamphlet is sent free. 


: < NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


” New York. 
ae 





UNION, 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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WE PAY 
FREIGHT. 


6-Ycan Writren GUARANTEE. 


SOLD ON 
(TRIAL 


SALE 
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SG0OD STANDARD s 


} OSGOOD & COMPANY, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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NO MORE DULL SHEARS 


Son. 4 d =) iloat 
can ha rp 
oned oe ae n 
less than 1 min- 
ute. We will re- 
fund mone 4 
not satisfac 


ceipt of 25 cts. 
Eastman & Co,, 


64 Reade Street, 
The * Handy’ Scissors Sharpener. New York City. 


Randel, Baremoré & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 
Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK, 


~ LINEN TYPE-WRITING PAPERS — 


are a special production of the 
FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., 
Fairfield, Mass. 


They are preferred for their uniform surface, 
working ——- ctly on all machines, The light weights 
tor manifc net meet the requirements of the largest 
consumers, R ulroads, [Insurance companies, etc. 

















W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLE a. ow Nn’ 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York ons 
197 Lake St., ‘c hicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic —y. Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yare 
Hydrants, Street Washers. 
etc. 
WorkeFounded in 1832 
Highest “medal awarded 
m them by the Universal Ex. 
ie at Paris, France, in 
Vienna, Asezie. in ry 
tennial Exhibiti 





DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, imported Novel. 
ties, Leather (¢ 


Union Square, 36 East 14th Street New York 





Wateh 


Utkin, Ug Beien, shat sieeey 
Sewing ‘ 


he Organs, Bieyeles, 
IY ete, List FREE, 


At + Price irises bce 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ractical Life Insurance, 





ee eanentials ie pt, in an 

ree, but Rey gd © aa by that 

ble safeguard of 

the mt ning eS hmagy — ptt ee are incontestable 

after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 

generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 

surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 

ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 

course during the poms forty- ad years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


oO FFICERS 3 
‘ BURFORD President. 
cIGH. Secretary. 


papbestobwensd Assistant Secretary. 
; de ctu 
ashi r. 
UONN..cccscccccsccccccccce MONCal Pe ma 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO G. WILLIANS.. ee Chem. Nat. Bank. 


coum J. TUCKER. Builo 
H,. PERKINS Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank. 
eather. 


SaAMis K. PhUM.” 
Conti ——~ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January lst, 1896, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

HOPCE, CLC......ccccccecccccecces ° 
Net Surplus... 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 
Gross Assets 


3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 7:2 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANN 
WM. A. HOLMA maid | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


F. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, IL. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN. 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





March 21, 1895, 


B* comparison, our 95 Models 
are distinctly recognized ag 
Leaders. 

Experienced riders will thorough- 
ly appreciate the many improve- 
ments, exclusively Remington, used 
in their construction. Protect your 
investment by buying a thoroughly 
reliable wheel. 

Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars — Free, 


Remington Arms Co., 


313 and 315 Broadway, 
New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
RAYMOND’S 


VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INOLUDED. 


7 


Factories: Ilion, N.Y. 














Beyond the Rockies 


Parties will leave New York in Special Pull. 
man Veatibuled Trains with Dining Cars, for 
EY Sight-Seeing Tours, as follows :— 

No 78 day’ Trip through New Mexico, 
me. IK the Pac ifte Nor. hwest, Alaska, Montana, 
and hag Yellowstone National Park 

2. A65 Days’ Trip, the sameas No. 1, omit- 
ting. Aisne, 

0. ¢ 2Da a Trip through New Mexico, 
Arizona, ( ne Bs Nevada, Jtah and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 

10. Days’ Trip across the Continent 
and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad,and homeward through the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Tou vate » Europe, Hawatian Islands, Japan 
and Chir 

Independent 
Tickets to all 
a ¢#™ Send for cecsuinien book, mentioning the trip 

esired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 Fast Mth St., Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq., New York. 
26 Washington Street, Boston 
2 South Tenth Street. Philadelphia. 


| SEE YOU'RE, BACK, 


from a trip 
over the 


Monon 
Route. 
Best Line 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
and the 
soOUTa 
Only Line to 
West Baden 
and French: 
Lick Springs 
THE 
Carlsbad 
of 
America, 
FRAN x J. 4 REED. 
an. 


ass. Ag 


Mativend and Steamship 
ts 


- ~ 
W.H.McbOEL, 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Cll AGO, 


HOTELS, RESORTS, E ETC. 


Nefehe hed AARAAARAARALAAAMS 
EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Centra! Depot, New Vork. 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Grand Ce tral Depot free. 


Se ee ee ee ee oo a a ee 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Yo 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. : 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and hendsom e wddition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. { 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large ané_ very attractife 
new Dining- room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 








Se. 


BRASBABABAL SS. ANd 


a ee a 























— 





THE INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET. 





